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Ip the laws laid down by the advocates of what they are pleased to 
eall Meditation be acted on, one must not be surprised to find some- 
thing like diserepancy in their accounts of the same transaction. A 
very simple instance will suffice to illustrate one’s meaning. From 
the narrative in the Gospel of St. Luke, nothing can be gathered as 
to the scene of the Annunciation, except that the angel seems to have 
appeared to Mary when she was inthe house. Bonaventure, accord- 
ing to his manner, determines the point somewhat more precisely. 
“When the fulness of time was now come, the Ever-blessed Trinity having de- 
ereed to redeem mankind by the Incarnation ef the Worp, it pleased Atmicuty 
Gop to summon to him the Archangel Gabriel, and send him to Nazareth, to a 
Virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, and the Virgin's name was 
Mary. Gabriel, with a calm and beaming countenance, reverently and devoutly 
prostrate before the throne of God, listens to the gracious message, and accepts the 
embassy. Then rising on the wings of joy, he quits the heavenly courts, and is in- 
stantly present, in human shape, befure the Virgin Mary, whom he discovers in the 
innermost retreat of her lowly dwelling.”—Bonaventura’s Life of Christ, p. 9. 
Other persons, however, have thought themselves equally free to 
meditate. And the meditators of ancient times seemed to have pre- 
ferred assigning some other situation. The Latins of Palestine will 
have it that the Annunciation took place ina cave under ground, and 
will show the traveller the very spot where the angel and the blessed 
Virgin stood at the precise moment of the Incarnation, marked by 
two pillars erected by the Empress Helena, who, according to their 
ele le ?; 
account, was divinely informed of the exact places. But if the 
Greeks are to be the guides of our meditations, they will tell us that 
we must leave the city of Nazareth; for the angel, according 
to their meditation, not finding the Virgin at home, followed her to 
‘fountain, whither she had gone to fetch water, and there delivered 
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his message. And this is the form into which Mr. Newman's medi. 
tations appear to develop themselves; for in the second volume of 
the Lives of the English Saints, the editorial preface to which is 
written by Mr. Newman himself, we find the following passage :— 

‘« In the time of St. Willibald, tradition showed the spot where the Annunciation 
was made to Mary, as she returned from drawing water at the Fountain of the 
Virgin. The church dedicated to the archangel Gabriel, was built over the same 
source, ‘ That church,’ says the narrative, ‘ has often been redeemed for a sum of 
money from the violence of the neighbouring populace, who have desired to destroy 
it; as though heathen hate were ever hemming in, and pressing hard, in fiendish 
malice, upon Christian love. It is interesting, if not more than that, to learn, that 
after a lapse of eleven hundred years, the fountain still flows with a feeble stream, 
and a church stands over its source.’’’—St. Willibald, pp. 33, 34. 

So that the meditations of the Greeks and Mr. Newman will teach 
us to reverence a church over a fountain some distance from the 
town as the scene of the Annunciation, while those of St. Bonaventure, 
Mr. Oakely take another direction, and the monks of Nazareth will 
fix on a chamber in a subterannean grotto in the church of their 
convent within the city. Why everything sacred should have 
happened under ground they do not say; but, as it must have 
happened somewhere or another, and, according to Mr. Oakely’s 
canon of Meditation, ‘Why may I not please to imagine?” — 
“You cannot prove me wrong, nor suggest any alternative which 
is not equally unauthorized, and more improbable’—the Medi- 
tators of old time chose to let their meditations take a subterranean 
direction. But others might meditate in another line. And the 
saints in Italy might say—Do you suppose that the holy house 
could have been left in Palestine exposed to the insults of the 
infidels ? Of course they must have known exactly whereabouts to 
look for it—or at least they might. ‘‘ You cannot prove me wrong, 
nor suggest any alternative which is not equally unauthorized, and 
more improbable,”"—as Mr. Oakely would say ;—‘ And,”’ as he adds, 
“what great harm though I be mistaken?” And so, as we cannot 
disprove that the infidels would know the precise spot where the 
Annunciation took place, or that they would somehow or another 
come to discover it, and, having discovered it, would infallibly set 
about profaning it, or at all events, would prevent Christians from 
approaching it with reverence and acts of devotion, do you think, 
asks the meditator, that it is likely the sacred house should be left 
exposed to their profaneness, or suffered to remain in such sacrilegious 
hands? You may reply, that I am not bound to suppose they would 
ever have discovered it, or have treated it with indecency if they had. 
But is not one supposition at the least as probable as the other? 
and so, why may not I, in the exercise of the divine act of Medita- 
tion, ‘please to imagine” whichever alternative is most agreeable to 
my fancy. “ And, at last, what great harm, though I be mistaken 7’ 
Well, 1 do “ please to imagine” that the infidels would have found it 
out, and would have profaned it, and excluded the feet of the pilgrim 
from visiting the sacred shrine ;—and, having got so far in my medi- 
tations, why may I not go a little further ?—why may I not suppose 
that the profanation of the infidels may have been guarded against 
and prevented. You may suppose that they were supernaturally 
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revented from discovering the holy house. Why may I not piously 
suppose that it was carried away from them; and if so, and remem- 
ber, as Mr. Oakely says, “ you cannot prove me wrong, ’—it must 
have been miraculously removed to some other place, by some 
supernatural means. We may suppose that angels were sent 
to transport it through the air—and then we may suppose that they 
carried it all the way to Dalmatia, to a mountain near the Gulf of 
Venice—they must have carried it to some one place—why not to this ? 
as Mr. Oakely would argue. So we will suppose that they did set it 
down on this particular mountain—and then the people of the place 
would take notice of so strange a circumstance—perhaps they saw the 
angels carrying it; we may suppose that they did, or that some 
hermit dreamt about it, and told them how it came there; for you 
cannot prove that there might not be a hermit there, and that he 
might not have a remarkable dream or vision to explain the history 
of the house which had so suddenly arrived, nobody knew how or 
whence; and then we may also suppose the people of the place 
were rather inclined to be too Protestant to credit the story, and so 
they did not express a due veneration for the relic—and we may 
conceive how grieved the hermit was, and what a quantity of ashes 
and muddy water he ate and drank, and how he repeated the entire 
Psalter nine times a day, standing up to his neck in an uncommonly 
cold well for exactly three years and seven months, until at last we 
may suppose that the angels returned, and carried the house over the 
Gulf of Venice, to a wood, as the legend piously relates, about three 
miles from Loretto—as there must have been a noble lady named 
Loretto there, from whom the place was afterwards called—at least you 
cannot prove that there was not, or that the place came by its name 
in any other way. However unfortunately, we are obliged to suppose 
that there may be wicked people in Italy as well as elsewhere—at 
least there were formerly ; and so we may conceive that, on account 
of the wickedness of the natives, the holy house was removed from 
the place near Loretto, where it had been deposited ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it was not yet destined to find a resting place—at least, we may 
suppose that there were two brothers there who had a quarrel about 
the ground on which it was placed—when we may piously suppose 
that it was moved once more, and that it is now to be seen in a very 
magnificent church, and that the walls are made of a stone which is 
found only in the neighbourhood of Nazareth, though it is plain they 
are built of bricks; but then we may piously suppose them to be stone 
from Nazareth, and also, (as we cannot prove the contrary) that a 
certain image in the chamber was carved by St. Luke himself. And 
we may also suppose, that at first nobody knew where the house came 
from, till a vision appeared to a devout man in his sleep—and then we 
"ay suppose that sixteen persons were sent to Nazareth to measure 
the foundations which had been left behind, who found them exactly 
of the right dimensions, and found also an inscription on a wall 
adjoining, stating that the house belonging to the foundations had 
been removed, which may well be taken as a demonstration. 
Now, why may not the Italians meditate in this fashion? May not 
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they claim the right of supposing that the house was really trans. 
ported from Nazareth to Loretto, just as fairly as the monks of Naza. 
reth suppose they have it still in its original subterranean grotto, 
And why may not the Greek exercise his right of meditation in his 
own way, and suppose that the Annunciation could not have taken 
place in a house at all, but beside a fountain, which the legend Mr, 
Newman adopts will tell is still to be seen, with a church standing 
over its source. The Italian has thought proper to meditate as his 
imagination led the way, and so he has concocted the legend, and 
he can show to this day the very chamber and the very window 
through which the angel entered. But then, says Mr. Oakeley, and 
the defence will hold good for the monks of Nazareth as well as for 
the canons at Loretto, whatever may be said of the Greek, “I do no 
violence to the sacred text.” Yet, surely, one who had any just 
notion of what revelation is, would feel that it is nothing short of a 
sinful irreverence to add anything to the narrative which the Holy 
Spirit has thought fit to dictate, under the notion that something 
must have happened; and if so, why not one thing as likely as an- 
other? It is violence to any text of history to insert events and con- 
versations after one’s own taste. It is the sure way to destroy the whole 
value of historical testimony, and to involve truth in impenetrable 
obscurity. And when such violence is done to the sacred text, it is 
not only violence, but profane and irreverent violence, and tends at 
once and directly to undermine the certainty and stability of the 
foundations of the Christian faith. But, besides this, such tampering 
with truth leads people to go further, and to give a colour to the lan- 
guage of scripture, or even to imagine circumstances, such as may help 
to prop up the peculiar doctrines which they incline to; and from 
that the step is easy to the last stage of contradicting the statements 
of the text itself. 

For example: in the chapter already quoted from the Life of Christ 
which Mr. Oakeley has translated from Bonaventure for the use of 
members of the Church of England, the meditation is so constructed 
as to favour the peculiar notions of the advocates of monasticism. 
And so a statement is made regarding the angelic salutation, and an 
explanation given of the words of Mary, to which the text gives not 
the slightest countenance. 


“ Not till she had heard the Angel éwice deliver his wondrous message, could she 
prevail on herself to make any answer ; so odious a thing in a virgin is talkativeness. 
Then the Angel, understanding the reason of her trouble, said, ‘ Fear not Mary, be 
not abashed by the praises I utter; they are but truth; for thou art not only full of 
grace thyself, but art to be the means of restoring all mankind to the grace of God, 
which they have lost. For behold thou shalt conceive, and bring forth the Son of the 
Highest. He, who has chosen thee to be His Mother, shall save all who put their 
trust in Him.’ Then the blessed Virgin, waiving the subject of her praises, was 
desirous of knowing how all this could come to pass, without the loss of her virgin 
purity. She, therefore, inquired of the Angel the manner of the Conception. 
How shall this be, seeing I know not aman? 1 have dedicated myself to my Lord 
by a vow of perpetual virginity.”—Bonaventura’s Life of Christ, p. 11. 


Of course, the’statement that the angel spoke twice, and that Mary 
used the words here ascribed to her, are pure fiction and falsehood; 
and at this rate of proceeding, it is perfectly plain, anything what- 
ever may be made out of the holy Scriptures. In the account of the 
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language of Christ at the marriage at Cana of Galilee, Mr. Newman, 
in his Sermons on Subjects of the Day, finds an argument for the 
« pRESENT INFLUENCE AND POWER OF THE MOTHER oF Gop.” 


“Observe, He said to His Mother, ‘ What have I to do with thee? Mine hour 
is not yet come.’ Perhaps this implies that when His hour was come, then He would 
have to do with her again as before ; and such really seems to be the meaning of the 
passage. ‘ What have I to do with thee now ?’ I have had, I shall have; but what 
have rf do with thee now as before? what as yet? what till my hour is come ?”— 


pp- 39, 40. 

What grounds Mr. Newman has for saying that this ‘really seems 
to be the meaning of the passage,’ the writer cannot pretend to con- 
jecture. But the use Mr. Newman makes of it will be obvious from 
the following, which occurs shortly after: 


“ Asto St. Mary, He had said, ‘ Mine hour is not yet come ;’ so He said to St. Peter, 
in the passage just cited, ‘ Whither I go, thou canst not follow Me now, but thou 
shalt follow me afterwards,’ And as at his first feast, He had refused to listen to His 
Mother’s prayer, because of the time, so to His Apostles He foretold, at His second 
feast, what the power of their prayers should be, by way of cheering them on His de- 
parture. ‘ Ye now therefore have sorrow, but I will see you again, and your heart 
shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you. In that day ye shall ask Me 
nothing. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in My 
Name, He will give it you.’ And again, ‘ Ye are My friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you. Henceforth I call you not servants, for the servant knoweth not what 
his lord doeth; but I have called you friends, for all things that I have heard of My 
Father, I have made known unto you.’ In the gifts promised to the Apostles after 
the Resurrection, we may learn THE PRESENT INFLUENCE AND POWER OF THE Mortuer 
or Gon,” —pp. 42, 43. 

By such modes of commentating, the Bible may be made to sup- 
port any superstition whatever, as the taste of the commentator 
pleases. But, observe how Mr. Oakeley, who, it seems, would wish 
to recommend monasticism to the members of the church of England, 
has adopted quite a different turn to the story: the extract is long, 
but it is too curious a specimen of this system of meditation to admit of 
its being abridged :— 


“Though it is uncertain whose marriage it was that was celebrated at Cana of Galilee, 
let us, for meditation’s sake, suppose it to have been that of St. John the Evangelist, 
which St. Jerome seems to affirm in his preface to St. John, Our Lady was present 
at it, not as a stranger invited to it, but as the elder sister, and as the person of the 
highest dignity ; for it was her sister’s house, and she was as it were at home, as the 
principal lady and manager of the feast. And this we may gather from three things. 
First, from the sacred text, which tells us that the Mother of Jesus was there, but, 
says of Jesus and his disciples, that they were invited; which we are to understand 
likewise of the rest of the persons present. When her sister, then, Mary Salome, the 
wife of Zebedee, came to her to Nazareth, which is about four leagues distant from 
Cana, and told her that she designed to celebrate the marriage of her son John, she 
went back with her to Cana, some days before the appointed time of the feast, to 
make preparation for it, so that, when the others were invited, she was already there. 
Secondly, we may gather it from her taking notice herself of the want of wine, which 
would seem to show that she was not there in the character of a guest, but as one 
who had the management of the entertainment, and observed therefore the want of 
wine. For, had she been sitting there as a guest, would the modest Virgin have **<, 
— a by her Son, amongst the men? And, had she been sitting amongst the 
ye a would she have discovered the want of wine, rather than any other ? and, had 
ps oticed it, would she have risen from the table to —_e her Son? There 
nr pen unseemliness in this ; and therefore it is probable that she was not there 
# © time as a guest, but that she was engaged in arranging the entertainment ; for 

are told of her, that she was ever attentive in helping others. ‘Thirdly, we may 
gather it from her giving the directions to the servants to go to her Son, and do 
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whatever He should command them ; for from this it appears that she had an ay. 
thority over them, and that she had the control of the feast, and was then anxigys 
that there should be no want of anything. According to this view of the cireym. 
stances, then, regard our Lord Jesus eating amongst the rest, like any one of the com, 
pany, and sitting not amongst the chief guests, but in one of the lowest places, as we 
may gather from Hisown words. For he would not imitate the manner of the proud, 
who chose out the chief rooms at feasts, whom He designed afterwards to teach ; 
When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, go and sit down in the lowest room, 
But He began first to do, and then to teach. Regard our Lady also, how considerate 
and cheerfully alert she is, and diligently attentive in seeing that everything js 
rightly done, and how she gives the servants what they require, and shows them how 
and with what things, to serve the several guests, And upon their returning to her, 
towards the end of the feast, and saying; ‘We have no more wine to set before 
them ;’ she replied; ‘ J will procure you more; wait awhile.’ And going out to 
her Son, who was humbly sitting, as I have said, at the end of the table, near the 
door of the room, she said to Him, ‘ My Son, there is no wine, and our sister js 
poor, and I know not how we shall get any.’ But he answered, Woman, what have 
I to do with thee? ‘This answer appears indeed severe, but it was for our instruction, 
according to St. Bernard, who says upon this passage, ‘ What hast Thou to do with 
her, O Lord? Art not Thou her Son, and she thy Mother? Dost Thou ask her, 
what have I to do with thee, Thou who art the Blessed Fruit of her pure womb? Is 
she not the same who conceived Thee, without injury to her modesty, and brought 
Thee forth, remaining still a Virgin? Is she not the same, in whose womb Thou 
sojournedst for nine months, at whose virgin breasts ‘Thou wast fed, with whom, 
when twelve years of age, Thou wentest down from Jerusalem, and wast subject unto 
her? Why then, O Lord, is it that Thou dost now treat her thus severely, saying, 
What have I to do with Thee? Much hast Thou every way. But, ah! now] 
plainly see, that not as in anger, or as wishing to abash the tender modesty of Thy 
Virgin Mother, Thou saidst, What have I to do with thee? For on the servants 
coming to Thee, as she bade them, Thou doest without delay what she suggested. 
Why then, brethren, why had He thus answered her before? truly on our account, 
and on account of all who have been converted to the Lord, that we should no longer be 
disturbed by our regard for our earthly parents, or entangled by such ties in the exercises 
of a spiritual = For, so long as we are of the world, we are plainly under duty to 
our parents; but having forsaken all things, even ourselves, much more are we free 
JSrom anxiety as regards them. [That is, those who have taken monastic vows are 
freed from the fifth commandment—making void the law of God, by their tradition.) 
Thus we read of a hermit, who, upon his brother's coming to him to beg his advice, 
desired him to apply to another of their brothers, who had died some time before. 
Upon the other's replying with surprise that he was dead, ‘ So am I also,’ answered 
the hermit. Admirably, therefore, has our Lord taught us not to be careful about 
our earthly relations farther than religion requires of us, in the answer which he 
made himself to His Mother, and what a Mother! Woman, what have I to do with 
thee? ‘Thus, too, upon another occasion, when some one told Him that His Mother 
and brethren stood without, desiring to speak with Him, He answered, Who is my 
Mother, and who are my brethren? Where then are those who cherish such a carnal 
and vain concern for their earthly relations, as if they still lived in the midst of them ? 
Thus far St. Bernard. His Mother then, in no way cast down by this reply, but, 
relying upon His goodness, returned to the servants, and said; ‘ Go to my Son, and 
whatever He shall say to you, do.’ They went then, and filled the water-pots with 
water, as the Lord commanded them. When they had done this, He said to them ; 
* Draw now, and bear to the governor of the feast.’ And here observe, first, our 
Lord's discretion, for He sent first to the most honourable person at the feast. And 
secondly, that He sat at a distance from him, for His words are; Bear it to him, ® 
though he were some way from Him. For, as he sat in one of the chief places, we 
may gather that our Lord would not sit there near him, nay, that He chose for Him- 
self the “lowest place. The servants then gave the wine to him, and to the rest, 
speaking openly at the same time of the miracle, for they knew how it had been 
wrought, and His disciples believed on Him. When the feast was over, our 
Jesus called John apart, and said tohim, ‘ Put away this your wife, and follow Me, 
for Iwill lead you to a higher marriage.’ Whereupon he followed Him. By His 
presence, then, at this marriage feast, our Lord sanctified earthly marriage @& 
ordinance of God. But by His calling John from it, He gave us clearly to « 
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that the spiritual jage of the soul with Him in a single life is far more perfect. 
[And it is of that Lord who hath said, ‘‘ that He hateth putting away,’ that this 
impious falsehood, worthy only of the heresy of the Manichees, is told for the benefit 
of members of the Church of England.| Our Lord Jesus retired then from thence, 
intending from henceforth to apply Himself publicly and openly to the work of our 
salvation, But He would first conduct his Mother back to her home ; for it was 
meet that none but He should be the companion of our Lady on her journey. He 
therefore takes her, and John, and His other disciples ; and they come to Capernaum, 
wear Nazareth, and a few days after to Nazareth. Contemplate them, then, on their 
way, how they walk together, Mother and Son; how humbly they journey, and on 
foot, but most lovingly. © what a pair are they! never was such another pair seen 
on earth | Contemplate also His disciples reverently following, and listening to the 
words of our Lord. For He was never idle, but was always cither doing or saying 
something good. They could never, surely, be tired travelling in such company !” 
—pp. 103—108. 7 


So, “ for meditation sake,” we may go on supposing until the spirit 
of falsehood and delusion who presides over such arts of Meditation has 
brought us to contradict the commandments of God, and to represent 
the Lord as commanding an act which he has expressly forbidden, 
and of which he has solemnly declared his abhorrence. 

Bonaventure was a Franciscan friar. And so he endeavours to 
recommend the voluntary mendicancy of his order, by representing 
the Lord himself as receiving alms. The passage is in the account 
of the return from Egypt :— 


“ The next morning, when they are ready to set out on their journey, you will see 
some of the most venerable matrons of the city, and the wiser part of the men, come to 
accompany them out of the gates, in acknowledgment of their peaceful and pious 
manner of life, while among them. For they had given notice, throughout the neigh. 
bourhood, some days before, of their intention to depart, that they might not seem to 
steal away in a clandestine manner, which might have looked suspicious; the very 
reverse of their proceeding when they fled into Egypt, at which time their fear for 
the Infant obliged them to secresy. And now they set out on their journey ; holy 
Joseph, accompanied by the men, going before, and our Lady following at some dis- 
tance, with the matrons. Do you take the blessed Infant in your arms, and devoutly 
carry Him before her, for she will not suffer Him out of her sight. 

“When they were out of the gates, the holy Joseph dismissed the company, where- 
upon one of them, who happened to be rich, called the Child Jesus to him, and com- 
passionating the poverty of His parents, bestowed a few pence upon Him ; and many 
others of the number followed the example of the first, and did the same. The Hol 
Child is not a little abashed by the offer, yet, out of love to poverty, He holds out His 
little hands, and blushing, takes the money, for which He returns thanks. The matrons 
then call Him, and dothe same. Nor is the Mother less abashed than her Son; how- 
ever, she makes them her humble acknowledgments. Do you share His confusion 
and that of His holy parents, and meditate on the great lesson here set you, when you 
see Him whose is the earth and the fulness thereof, making choice of so rigorous a 
poverty, and so necessitous a life, for Himself, His blessed Mother, and holy foster- 
father. What lustre does not the virtue of poverty receive from their practice ! and 
how can we behold it in them, without being moved to the love and imitation of their 
examples ?”—Life of Christ, pp. 58, 59. 


_ Did Mr. Oakeley understand Bonaventure’s motive for represent- 
ing Christ as receiving alms in this manner? And, if so, is religious 
mendicancy one of the virtues which it is the object of this move- 
ment to recommend? But these are matters of secondary moment. 
The point is, to observe the way the Scripture narrative is turned and 
twisted, and circumstances invented, to give colour to a particular 
doctrine. In a similar spirit, the writer of the Life of St. Gilbert has 
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the audacity (for it is no less) to represent the surprise of the Wig: 
ciples at seeing the Lord conversing with the Samaritan, as if it was 
occasioned by their finding him in company with a woman. It js 
really most distressing to be obliged to transcribe such disgusting 
profaneness, but it is absolutely necessary to expose the mischievous 
character of the system. ‘The passage occurs in the account of §, 
Gilbert's residence in the village of Sempringham, of which he was 
lay-rector. He and his chaplain lodged with a man who had a wife 
and children. The biographer proceeds :-— 


‘* The daughter of the householder with whom he dwelt was a holy and devout 
maiden, whose modest graces endeared her to the hearts of all the villagers, She 
was Gilbert’s scholar, and was growing up beneath his eye in simplicity and holiness, 
God however did not allow him to dwell long beneath this peaceful roof, One night 
he dreamed that he had laid his hand upon the maiden’s bosom, and was prevented 
by some strange power from again withdrawing it. On awaking he trembled, for 
he feared lest God had warned him by this dream that he was on the verge of evil, 
He was utterly unconscious of the danger, but he revealed the temptation and the 
dream to his confessor, and asked him his opinion. The priest, in return, confessed that 
the same feeling had come over him; the result was, that they resolved to quit the neigh- 
bourhood of what might become danger. Gilbert had never wittingly connected evil 
with the pure and holy being befurehim ; but his heart misgave him, and he went away, 
He knew that chastity was too bright and glorious a jewel to risk the loss of it; 
no man may think himself secure ; an evil look or thought indulged in, have some. 
times made the first all at once to become the last ; therefore the greatest saints have 

laced strictest guard upon the slightest thought, word, and action. Even the spot- 
ess and ever-virgin Mary trembled when she saw the angel enter her chamber. And 
He, who was infinitely more than sinless by grace, even by nature impeccable, because 
He was the Lord from heaven, He has allowed it to be recorded that his disciples 
wondered that he talked with a woman. ll the actions of our blessed Lord are most 
real, for He had taken upon Himself the very reality of our flesh of the substance of 
the Virgin Mary ; but each action is also most highly significant and symbolical, so that, 
inotigh all conduce to our great glory, yet all may be a warning to us in our greatest 
shame. Thus, though it would be unutterable blasphemy to connect with Him the 
possibility of sin, yet by this little act he has been graciously pleased to leave us an 
example, that as we should keep a dove-like purity of eye and thought, we should 
also, for the love of God, brave the scandal of evil tongues. And Gilbert imitated 
his blessed Lord, for though he fled from the very thought of danger, he still con- 
tinued to guide her by his counsel; she does not disappear from the history, and by 
and bye we shall see that the dream might have another meaning.”—pp. 23, 24. 


How could any person of ordinary purity of mind write such a 
disgusting story, and circulate it as an edifying work! But the 
object in quoting it is to show how the Bible is made to serve a pur- 
pose, and the passages of our Redeemer’s life made to furnish sanctions 
for superstition—just as if the example of the Lord could be made 
to sanction that monastic “jealousy of intercourse with women,” 
which these writers tell us is ‘‘ characteristic of all the saints.” 

But there is no error which these fictions are more plainly designed 
to promote, than a superstitious reverence for the Virgin Mary. The 
reader has already seen what countenance this grievous delusion has 
received from Mr. Newman himself, in the passage quoted above from 
his Sermons on Subjects of the Day. Another most extraordinary 


passage is found in his Sermon on the Annunciation, in the second 
volume of his Parochial Sermons. 


** Who can estimate the holiness and perfection of her who was chosen to be the 
Mother of Christ? If to him that hath, more is given, and holiness and divine 
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go , (and this we are expressly told) what must have been the trans- 
oF her, whom the Creator Spirit condescended to overshadow with His 

presence? What must have been her gifts, who was chosen to be the only 
near earthly relative of the Son of God, the only one whom He was bound by nature 
to revere and look up to; the one appointed to train and educate Him, to instruct 
Him day by day, as He grew in wisdom and in stature ? This contemplation runs to 
abi subject, did we dare follow it ; for what, think you, was the sanctified state 
of that human nature, of which God formed his sinless Son ; knowing as we do, ‘ that 
what is born of the flesh, is flesh ;’ and that ‘ none can bring a clean thing out of an 


unclean.'”—pp» 147, 148. 

Now, to say nothing of the absurdity of this argument—for if it be 
of any value at all, it must amount toa denial of original sin, and the 
doctrine of the fall of Adam ; but, passing this by,—what can Mr. 
Newman mean by such language as this ? Does he mean to propagate 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception ?—and if not, what is the 
meaning or force of his argument? If the assertions he quotes from 
Scripture ‘that what is born of the flesh is flesh,” and that “ none can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean,” be used, as he plainly uses 
them, as a ground for determining the degree and nature of the 
sanctity and perfection of the Virgin Mary, because from her pro- 
ceeded that which was without sin, then, obviously, her nature could 
not have been such as he supposes it was necessary it should be, 
unless it was kept free from original sin by an immaculate concep- 
tion, as is commonly taught by Romanists. Nor is it easy to believe 
that so shrewd a writer as Mr. Newman, could have penned such an 
argument without having perceived its force. Indeed, the whole of 
the former part of the argument is just the common one used by the 
most extravagant writers in the Romish Communion—namely, that 
Mary must have merited to be the mother of the Lord ; and it would 
be extremely absurd to suppose that, in this stage of the controversy, 
Mr. Newman could have been ignorant of the school from which his 
doctrine and reasoning were derived. 

If such be the doctrine of the master, none can wonder at the 
extravagancies of the disciples. But it is not the object just now to 
expose their extravagancies, but to show the lengths they go to in their 
tampering with the word of God. Take another example. It is 
distinctly stated by St. Mark, that the first person to whom the 
Lord appeared after his resurrection was Mary Magdalene. “ Now 
when Jesus was risen early, the first day of the week, he appeared 
first to Mary Magdalene.” From which there have not been wanting 
Romanists to draw such conclusions as naturally present themselves 
to the devout mind. But Bonaventure must yield to the influence of 
that superstition which would make Mary the first and chief of all 
created beings; and therefore, in defiance of the words of holy 
Scripture, he will have it that the Lord appeared to her before he 
appeared to any one else. “You are to know,” he says, “that 
nothing is contained in the gospel on his appearance to our Lady ; 
but [ mentioned it at the first, because the church appears to hold 
it,” (p. 251;) and, in another place—“how he appeared to his 
mother, is nowhere written; but pious belief is as I have related it.” 
(p. 263.) So, although it is nowhere written, and nothing is said of 
itin the gospel, he proceeds to describe the appearance :— 
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“ Our Lord Jesus very early in the morning came with a ious multitude of 
Angels to the sepulchre, and took again to himself that most holy Body ; and, the 
sepulchre itself being closed, went forth, having risen again by His own power. 4: 
the same hour Mary ene and Mary the mother of James and Salome bega, 
their journey to the hre, with the ointments they had prepared. 

“ Meanwhile, our Lady remained at home and prayed, as we may devoutly cop. 
ceive, in words of affection such as these : ‘O most merciful, O most loving Father! 
my Son, as Thou knowest hath died; He hath been crucified between two thieves, 
and I have buried Him with my own hands; but Thou art able to restore Him tp 
me unharmed; I pray Thy Majesty to send Him to me. Why delays He so 
to come to me? restore Him I beseech Thee, for my soul can find no rest until I see 
Him. Odearest Son! what hath befallen Thee? what is Thy employment? why 
dost thou delay? I pray Thee tarry no longer; for Thou hast said, On the third 
day I will rise again. Is not this, my Son, the third day ? for not yesterday, but 
before yesterday, was that great, that bitter day ; the day of suffering and of 
of clouds and darkness, of Thy separation from me and Thy death. This, then, 
my Son, is the third day ; arise, my Glory, my Only Good and return. Beyond all 
other things I long to see Thee. Let a return comfort whom Thy departure did 
so bitterly grieve. Return, then,my Beloved ; come, Lord Jesus ; come, m ay 
Hope; come to me,my Son!’ And while she thus prayed, and gently onal 
tears, lo! suddenly our Lord Jesus came in raiment all white, with serene counte- 
nance, beautiful, glorious, and glad. Then she embraced Him with tears of joy, 
and, pressing her face to His, clasped Him eagerly to her heart, reclining wholly 
in His arms, while He tenderly supported her. Afterwards, as they sat down 
together, she anxiously gazed upon Him, and found that he was still the same in 
countenance, and in the sears of His hands, seeking over his whole person, to know 
if all pain had left Him. They remain and happily converse together, passing 
their Easter with delight and love. O what an Easter was this !”—pp. 244, 245. 


Now, it is very easy to say there is nothing of this in the gospel, 
but we may piously believe it,—though it is not very obvious how one 
can pious/y believe that which rests on no testimony of God, but only 
on his own fancy and invention. A pious man may allow too great 
a.licence to his imagination. And many pious persons have done so. 
But in believing the creations of one’s own imagination to be realities, 
there is no picty whatever, but the reverse. This story, however, is 
quite out of the range of pious imaginings, for this very obvious 
reason, that it contradicts the sacred narrative. Tor the Evangelist 
will tell us that it was to Mary Magdalene he appeared first. Mr. 
Oakeley has met this difficulty in so remarkable a manner, that it 
would be wrong to withhold it from the reader. 


“That such an appearance there was, although not recorded in the Holy 
Gospels, it seems almost a result of natural piety to suppose. That She, whose 
blessed soul had been pierced through and through at the Crucifixion, and who had 
been remembered on the cross in her own éspecial relation, when the beloved 
Apostle was consigned to her as a mother, should yet have been left without the 
consolation of an interview with her glorified Son, when all the Apostles, and the 
other holy women, and St. Mary Magdalene, and others, were thus favoured, is, it 
may safely be said immeasurably more at variance with what may be called reli- 
gious probability, than that such interview should not have been recorded. No- 
thing whatever can be gathered as to the occurrence or non-occurrence of a fact 
from the silence of scripture; especially when the Holy Spirit expressly says, 00 
two separate occasions, and both times immediately in connexion with the history 
of the Resurrection, that our Lord did many more things than are written. 
Surely the New Testament bears no appearance whatever of being a complete oF 
formal system of teaching ; each inspired writer seems to ‘ speak as he is moved,’ at 
the time, without reference to the consistency of the several portions of the 
actual Sacred Volume, as it has since been collected and promulgated by the 
Church. How does the special Appearance of our Lord to St. Peter after 
His Resurrection ‘ come out’ in scripture, but by the most incidental mention 
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circumstances in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, fallen in with a yet 

te eecidental mention of it in the Gospels? How casually does St. Paul in 
the same drop, as it were, that our Lord appeared to St. James! But it 
will be said that Scripture is mysteriously silent about the Blessed Virgin. That it 
is more silent than we should expect, did we come to it, rather than to the church as 
ing it, for instruction in Divine Truth, may be readily allowed; but except 
— het hypothesis, which Catholics cannot receive, its silence upon this subject 
no more than its silence upon any other matter of ancient belief besides that 
of the honour due to St. Mary, e. g. the use of prayers for the dead, Is not this 
argument, grounded upon the absence from the page of Scripture of such notices 
as we might expect about St. Mary, one of those which, as the saying is ‘ prove too 
much ?” Is it not prejudicial to her acknowledged claim—acknowledged, I believe, 
by the ancient Fathers, and certainly by many of our own divines—to ali such rever- 
ence as is short of adoration? Moreover, if the silence of Scripture upon the high 
daims of St. Mary be mysterious, (let it be remembered, however, that Scripture is 
not panegyrical,) are not the Scripture intimations of that ‘ blessed among women’ 
strangely significant also? Let the reader turn in thought to the narratives of the 
Annunciation, of the Visitation, of the Marriage of Cana, of the Crucifixion, and 
again to the first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles,* and surely he will remember 
which are at least suggestive of very wonderful thoughts concerning the 

Mother of God. 

“ Moreover, there is precisely the same extent and kind of silence in the three 
former Gospels as to the Blessed Virgin's presence at the Crucifixion which ail four 
preserve upon our Lord’s Appearance to her after the Resurrection. Other holy 
women are mentioned by name, both as present at the Crucifixion, and as assisting 
at the Burial, and watching at the Tomb; but of her there is not even a hint. Can 
anything seem more like purposed exclusion? Is there any conceivable amount of 
traditionary proof, or ecclesiastical impression, which, by those who stipulate for 
direct Scripture evidence, would have been held sufficient to outweigh the cireum- 
stance of a silence so complete, and apparently so pointed? Then comes the beloved 
Apostle, and discovers to us the Holy Mother just where piety would have antici- 
pated, in the place of honour, as it were, admitted to the most intimate communion 
with the sacred Passion, and singled out among the whole female company for special 
notice and high privilege. There is reason, then, to think that the absence of St. 
Mary's name from the accounts of the Resurrection, far from implying any slur upon 
her, is even a token of honour; and imports rather that she was signally favoured, 
than that she was postponed to others. Certainly the fact of total silence is beyond 
measure more arresting than would have been that of passing mention, 

“Upon the grounds of that silence it would be of course presumptuous to specu- 
late; yet it may be observed how great is the difference between meditating upon 
the acts and privileges of St. Mary as matter of distinct revelation, and merely of 
pious conjecture. It may be, that minds so feeble and undiscriminating as ours, 
would have been unequal to the task of dwelling upon so tangled and delicate a 
theme as a certainty, while yet it would by no means follow that the withholding of 
knowledge (properly so called) is tantamount to the discouragement of contemplation. 
Does not this denial of perfect satisfaction to our curiosity tend to infuse into our 
meditations that special element of indefiniteness, which, in this very peculiar case, 
may be the necessary condition of the benefit to be derived from them ; and, by re- 
moving the subject from the province of history into that of poetry, (not discredit it, 
but merely) obviate the temptations to a confused and unspiritual view of it? Had 
acts of the Blessed Virgin been recorded, one by one, as those of our Lord have 
been, they had seemed so like His own, that we had been tempted to forget her im- 
measurable distance from Him, They had been the acts of a perfect human nature 
not tn union with the Divine, and thus essentially different, at once, from those of 
our Lord, and from those of the Apostles. There would not have been, as in the 
latter, the imperfection of humanity to temper our veneration, nor, as in Him, the 
Divine Nature to justify our worship. St. Mary was the very mirror of the Divine 
Perfections in human nature; reflecting the Divine Image (as in a measure all 
Christians do) with a faithfulness to which other Saints have but approximated (with 
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“* In Mr. Newman's Sermons bearing on Subjects of the Day, p. 36—43, will 
be found a deep view on our Lord’s mysterious sayings relative to His Blessed 
Mother, as connected with His Ministry, which would bring them into strict har- 
mony with the belief of her ineffable dignity.” 
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whatever closeness,) the while she was buta Woman. On the acts and pri 
of such an one, it might have been unsafe for us to dwell, had they been brough, 
before us in the full blaze, as it were, of revealed light. Yet it is plain that med}. 
tating on them to whatever extent as mere deductions from revealed truth is abso. 
lutely different in kind from meditating on them as revealed facts. That Scripture 
has drawn a veil over them, may be fully granted ; but it has still to be proved tha 
this veil is meant to conceal the light from our eyes, and not merely to adapt it to their 


wers, 
- But it will be said, that Scripture is not only silent about any Appearance of our 
after His Resurrection prior to that with which St. Mary Magdalene wa 
favoured, but speaks of the appearance to St. Mary M ene as the first. ‘ Now 
when Jesus was risen, early the first day of the week, He appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene . . . and she went and told them that had been with Him.’ I cannot 
think, however, that, read naturally, this text would ever have been thought to 
contradict the belief in prior appearance. Did Scripture indeed speak emphatically 
and with a controversial object, no doubt the word ‘ first’ would be meant not only to 
assert, but to exclude. If, on the other hand, we suppose a writer to be 
with reference to the point just before him, and no other, we can, I think, perfectly 
understand the use of the word ‘ first,’ without any emphatic or preclusive 
whatever; or rather I would say, that the context added to other intimations of 
Holy Scripture, render such an interpretation of this text not merely a possible, but 
even the more natural, one. St. Mary Magdalene, says the Evangelist, went and 
told them that had been with Him, as they mourned and wept ; thus seeming to draw 
our attention to prior claims, which they had, to see Him on His Rising. ‘ Yet; 
the Evangelist seems to say, ‘ they did not actually see Him before they had heard of 
His Resurrection from another.’ Moreover, the Greek word is not rpwrn, but 
mpwroy, which, in the New Testament, if I mistake not, almost invariably means, 
not ‘very first,’ or ‘first of all,’ but ‘first of the following,’ i. e. ‘ before,’”— 
pp. XVi.—xxi. 


Really there seems something so amazing in this mode of treating 
the word of God, that one scarcely knows what to say to it, or 
whether there be any need to say anything about it; but leave it to 
the piety and good sense of Christians to receive that condemnation, 
which it is sure to receive from every right-minded person. Scrip- 
ture is silent, with regard to a particular circumstance, on which we 
are tempted to indulge our imagination. What then? Surely we 
may ‘‘ devoutly conceive,” to use the phraseology of these writers, that 
it is not without good and sufficient reason the divine wisdom has 
seen fit to leave us in ignorance. One very obvious reason, one might 
have supposed, would have occurred to any exercise of the understand- 
ing that deserves to be called “ meditation”—namely, that it is im- 
portant to us to be taught to keep our imaginations under control— 
within defined bounds and limits,—and, consequently, it can be no other 
than a merciful provision for our infirmities that these bounds and 
checks are not left to our own invention to supply, but are already fur- 
nished for our use, in the silence of holy Scripture on those innumerable 
points on which curiosity would not unnaturally seek for satisfaction. 
What we are intended to know, the word of God has recorded. 
What it is good and desirable and profitable for us to know, }s 
revealed, and made matter of certainty by the providence of our 
Father's goodness. But the whole book is constructed in such @ 
manner, as to exercise our faith in his wisdom and love, and our 
submissive and contented acquiescence in his will, in all those cases 
where he has seen fit to leave us ignorant. There is a silence of the 
soul, which is a divine and heaven-inspired virtue, that curbs the 
rambling excursions of a lively and impetuous fancy, and bids the 
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tion be still and prostrate, hearkening only to what the Al- 

ighty thinks proper to disclose. 

It is an earthly and sensual curiosity which will know, and will 

‘ecture, and will imagine, and will try to force its presumptuous 
entrance into the mysterious darkness in which the divine teacher has 
involved everything except what he has deemed it safe and useful for 
ystoknow. The vice is ill-concealed, by dignifying it with the name 
of Meditation. In effect, what is this virtue, which is here so feebly 
delineated, but a perception of the inestimable preciousness of truth ?— 
a jealous anxiety lest the truth may get confused with fiction, and the 
mind lose its keenness of discrimination. A man has lost all ‘just - 
reverence for truth before he dares to meditate on the awful realities 
of the gospel in the fashion this school desire to recommend. He 
has, in a fearful degree, lost his reverence for sacred names and 
sacred things, before he could presume to turn the life of the Son of 
God into a legend, in which irreverence assumes a form a thousand 
times more criminal, by the fact of which proofs are everywhere 
afforded that circumstances are continually invented—not because 
they seem probable, or even because they appear edifying, but because 
they will serve to give colour to a superstition. As Bonaventure will 
tell us that Mary adored the cross, after the Lord’s body was laid in 
the sepulchre. 


“ When they came to the Cross, she bent her knee and said, ‘Here rested my 
beloved Son, and here was poured forth His most precious blood!’ And after her 
example all did the same. For we may well believe that our Lady was the first to 
pay this devotion to the Cross.”—p. 236. 


But where there is no particular doctrine or superstition to be re- 
commended, still is it a most sinful presumption and irreverence, and 
a no less sinful disregard of truth that wi// speak where God is silent. 
Can anything be more calculated to repress a licentious curiosity than 
the manner in which the Evangelists record the agony of the Lord in 
the garden—His brief and thrice-repeated prayer—his bloody sweat ? 
—what reverent spirit will desire to conjecture the mysterious import 
of the one, or to imagine the details of the other? Who will not 
rather prostrate his spirit and adore in silence? But this is just the 
sort of subject which suits this spirit of Meditation; and so, having 
presumed to expound the mysterious prayer in this manner, 


_ “He prays the Father that the hour of death may pass from him ; that is, that, if 
it be God's pleasure, He may not die; and in this prayer He is not heard.”—p. 209 . 
Bonaventure goes on to compose a prayer of considerable length, 
which he dares to put into the lips of the Son.of God; and then, in 
order to bolster up the foolish traditions about the holy places, he 
gees on to say, without a shadow of authority from holy Scripture, 


“He prayed in three different places, distant from each other about a stone’s 
cast; not so far as with a great effort one might throw a stone, but with a gentle 
impulse; perhaps about the same length as our houses, as I hear from one of our 

ten who has been there ; and still on those very spots are the remains of the 
churehes which have been built upon them.”—pp. 211, 212, 


and then presently he says, 
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behold Him cleansing His from it, or haply immersing itin the stream.” —[bid 

It is needless to comment on writing from which the mind tupps 
with loathing ; but it is important to observe that the writers of this 
school are endeavouring to instill into people’s minds the notion tha 
it is possible for them to realize the sufferings of Christ by these 
flights of imagination ; as if any such exercises can have' the remotest 
tendency to enable one to realize sufferings, whose essential 
liarity consisted neither in their nature nor their intensity, but in the 
vicariousness of their import, and the divine nature of the Person who 
endured them. Other methods also besides those of meditation are 
likewise recommended by these writers: for example, by Dr. . 
who, in a work of Surin the Jesuit, which he lately has “ Edited and 
Adapted to the use of the English Church,” gives the following diree. 
tions, which may serve to indicate the existence of some practices, of 
which the public has not yet been informed. 

* Another and more efficacious means of feeling the Sufferings of Christ is, in 
some measure to experience them. ‘ No man,’ says our author, ‘ has so cordial g 
feeling of the Passion of Christ, as he who hath suffered the like himself. B. ii, ¢, 
12, St. Bonaventure teaches us, that this is done by looking at this Divine Model 
of patience, and trying to feel in ourselves the rigour of His Tortures ; and thas, 
that we may know in ourselves what He suffered at the pillar, we must, says this 
holy Doctor, DISCIPLINE OURSELVES TO BLOopD. One who sincerely loves our 
Lord, and who desires nothing so much as to participate in His Sufferings, can thus 
best judge how cruel His Scourging was, and how great the pain caused by the 
nails which pierced his Hands and Feet. Many pious persons of the present day, 
falsely persuaded that it is enough to care for the interior, might learn by such ex- 
perience that the exterior exercises of virtue are of no little service to the soul 
which desires to be hid with Christ in God.’”—The Foundations of the Spiritual 
Life,—p. 193. 

The whole notion here put forward by Dr. Pusey for “the use of 
the English Church,” is founded on utter ignorance of the nature of 
the sufferings of Christ, since not acts of realization either by pictures 
in the imagination, or by self-inflicted torments of body, can ever give 
one the faintest perception of the meaning of that suffering, which 
consisted in sacrifice, in His offering up, by the eternal Spirit, His body 
and soul for the sins of the world. But all this error,—and it is a very 
dreadful error,—does, by reducing the sufferings of the Lord to a spec- 
tacle which is to move the feelings and excite the imagination, tend but 
too directly to the denial, not only of the doctrine of the atonement, 
but of the Godhead of Christ. And all this error springs from trifling 
with truth, and tampering with holy Scripture, until, at last, men’s 
moral perceptions have become blunted, and the distinction between 
truth and falsehood has become mystified and confused in their under- 
standings. 

Mr. Oakeley acknowledges the reserve which holy Scripture 
maintains concerning the blessed Virgin; but meditate he must: and 
therefore, instead of being satisfied to stop short, where Scripture is 
silent ; he actually makes its silence a justification for the liberties he 
takes. It may well be granted to him that the Lord may have ap- 
peared to his mother, although the appearance is not recorded. But 
he may not have appeared to her. te may have had wise reasons for 
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so. And therefore, as we have no possible ground for con- 
‘seture, who could desire to decide the question one way or other? 
till less to supply what the Scripture withholds? and presume to de- 
tail what took place in a conversation, which (if any conversation of 
the kind even occurred) the Holy Spirit has deemed it improper to 
record? As to the attempt Mr. Oakeley makes to evade the charge 
of contradicting the Evangelist, it is not likely to find much enter- 
tainment among persons competent to form a judgment on the sub- 


ject, and only proves that he is conscious of the grave censure to 


which he has laid himself open. 

The whole tendency of the system is to undermine the authority of 
holy Scripture, and to weaken the evidences of Christianity. People 
are to be affected by poetry and not by truth—by meditation and not 
by the divine record—by disciplining themselves to blood, and not by 
a thankful remembrance of the sacrifice by which their sins were 
atoned for. The letter of the Scripture is of little value or import- 
ance. The Gospel is but an outline, which must be filled up in order 
to make it edifying. The Old Testament, “ if not made Christian by 
Allegory, is, after all, no more than Jewish History.” 

In the Life of St. German is a story of a vision, which bears such 
internal proof of its legendary character, as to be undeserving of 
serious consideration. The credit of this tale the Biographer of Ger- 
man has endeavoured to save by an argument of so surprising a descrip- 
tion, that it would be wrong not to lay it entire before the reader. 


“I, What are we to think of St. Mamertinus’s wonderful story, as related in 
Chapter VIII? That he wasa Pagan, and lost the use of his sight and hand, and 
was induced by one Sabinus to go to Auxerre, to seek for St. German, and came 
at night into the Mons Autricus, the Cemetery, and there fell asleep on the tomb 
and in the cell of adeparted Saint—this is plain enough and indisputable. But what 
was that which followed? Was it a real thing, or was it a vision? And here the 
subject becomes serious, and we must ‘ put off our shoes from our feet, for the place 
where we stand is holy ground.’ For what, indeed, do we mean, when we draw a dis- 
tinction between realities and visions? Is it untrue to say that everything is real, that 
everything is the action of Almighty God upon His creation, and especially upon 
His spiritual creation, if such distinction may be made? God works by instruments, 
or what we view as instruments ; He makes the things of the external world, objects, 
tumes, circumstances, events, associations, to impress the action of His Will upon 
men. The bad and the good receive the same impressions, but their judgment con- 
cerning them differs. The moral sight of the one is vitiated, that of the others in- 
saris Aap If, then, the only real thing to us be the communication of the 
Divine Mind to our mind, is there room to enquire whether the occasion or medium of 
that communication is real? At least it would appear that St. Mamertinus considered 
the enquiry superfluous. The very obscurity which impends over his narrative, 
and which has purposely been preserved in this Life, may, for aught we know, be 
owing to the impossibility of drawing any material distinctions between what are called 
real events and visions, or dreams, For it must be remembered that Constantius in- 
troduces the very lan e of St. Mamertinus into his Life of St. German. It was 
& book which apparently had but recently come out, in which St. Mamertinus pub- 
lished to the world the history of his own mysterious conversion. And Constantius 
seems to have a scruple in taking any liberties with it, and consequently inserts it, 
a It was into his own work. Now it is certainly remarkable that the subject him- 
self of so wonderful an occurrence, should hesitate whether he ought to call it a 
reality or a vision,'sometimes adapting his phraseology to the one aspect of the matter, 
sometimes to the other. Yet what is this but what had four hundred years before been 
exemplified and sanctioned by inspiration itself? In the history of Cornelius’s con- 
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version, himself a Gentile, the same gui ay -aeeny In the beginning : 
how singular, if we may so speak, the w ‘He saw a vision pisd + Her, 
however, the a of the angel is clearly called a vision. Yet, when the me. 


sengers of Cornelius came to St. Peter, they said nothing abouta vision, bat ‘Qo. 
nelius, the centurion, was warned from by an holy angel.’ Nay, Corneligs 
himeelf, when Peter came to him, spoke as if it had been no vision, ‘Four 
ago, I was mang until this hour; and at the ninth hour I prayed in my house, 
behold u man s before me and said’ Was this not, at Once, both a vision and, 
? Could God’s purposes be more distinctly revealed? In like manner, 
whole of what to Mamertinus had but one end, one object, the imparti 
of Almighty God’s gracious mercies to a lost and sinful creature. Life iteaf ae 
much a vision as anything in sleep ; itis the moving to and fro of ever flitting images, 
there is one, and one only, substantial fact in life, the existence of created beings in 


the presence of their Omnipotent Maker. And such, apparently, was the ultimate 
aspect in which St. Mamertinus came to view his conversion, ever less ¢ 


He most probably lived till 468, about fifteen years before 
began to write his Life, and would therefore be at that time an old man, one who had 
t the good fight. For he was a young man when St. German was above 
a speerensy outlived him as long as twenty years, having become Abbot of 
Monastery only at a Jate period. But so it is; Almighty God has never been seen, 
and yet is always seen. wey thing around us is a symbol of His presence. Doss 
not the sublime author of the City of God speak after this wise ? ‘ Be not surprised, 
he says, ‘if God, though He be invisible, is said to have appeared visibly to the 
Fathers. For as the sound which conveys the thought that dwells in the silence of 
the mind, is not one and the same thing with it, so that form in which God is seen, 
who yet dwells in the invisible, was not one with Him. Nevertheless, He was 
visible in this same bodily form, just as thought is audible in the sound of the voice; 
and the Fathers knew that they saw an invisth'e God in that wen age which 
was not He. For Moses spake unto Him who also spake, and yet he said unto H 
‘If I have found grace in Thy sight, show me now Thyself, that I may see Thee 
with knowledge.’ 

“ To conform, however, to the ordinary modes of speech, (and we cannot but dos 
as long as things‘appear multiple, instead of simple) it 1s conceived that what occurred 
while St. Mamertinus was in the cell of St. Coreodemus, was what we call a vision, 
St. Florentinus in white and shining garments, at the entrance of the cell ; St, Cor 
codemus issuing from the tomb and joining his ancient companions ; the beautiful 
dialogue concerning the penitent Pagan; the five holy Bishops celebrating theit 
Votive Mass in the Church ; the discourse between the Apostle St. Peregrine and 
Mamertinus ; and the subsequent antiphonal strains issuing from the Charch,—all 
was part of the vision. But the vision was so clear; its effects and fulfilment were 
so complete, that it had nothing, as it were, to distinguish it from real event, except 
that it occurred in sleep. Dreams and visions have ever held a prominent part in 
God’s marvellous dispensations. The form is a dream, the substance a reality. We 
cannot bear the reality without the form. ‘ Now we see through a glass; but then 
face to face; now I know in part; but then shall I know even as I am known.’ A 
notion attaches to dreams and visions which we think we can cast off ; they do not 
hang by us with the vividness of real events. They have a meaning ; yet they 
of being otherwise viewed. This is our infirmity, but it is wisely ordained, for we 
are men.” — Si, German, pp. 284—288. 


4 


Now, will any one calmly consider the manner in which truth and 
falsehood are sought to be confounded in this extraordinary p 
and the manner in which they manifestly are confounded in this 
author's mind, and ask himself where this movement is to end, ft 
is impossible to draw “any material distinction between what are 
called real events, and visions or dreams.” If so, what becomes of 
the evidences of Christianity—of the certainty of sensible miracles— 
or the proofs of the truth and reality of the Incarnation itself? 
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SOME NOTICES OF THE EARLY COLONIAL CHURCH, 
(Continued from p. 374.) 


We have already given several extracts from the correspondence of 
the. Rev.. Samuel Seabury, and, as every thing from his pen, in 
reference to the history of those critical times, possesses a twofold 
dain to attention, the following additional details are added. He 
says, in a letter, dated Dec. 29, 1776 :— 


Since my last letter I have undergone more uneasiness than I can 
describe; more, I believe, than,I could well support again, 

«When the present unnatural rebellion was first beginning, I foresaw 
evidently what was coming on the country, and | exerted myself to 
stem the torrent of popular clamour, to recall people to the use of their 
reason, and to retain them in their loyalty and allegiance.- Several 
pamphlets appeared in fuvour of government; among others, some 
written under the character of a farmer, which gave great offence to 
the sons of liberty, as the rebels then styled themselves, ‘These were 
attributed to me, and were the principal reason of my being carried 
into Connecticut the last year. If I would have disavowed these 
publications, I should have been set at liberty in a few days; but as I 
refused to declare whether I were, or were not, the author, they kept 
me, till they sent to New York and New London, and wherever they 
could hear of a journeyman printer, who had wrought for Mr, Riving- 
ton at the time when those pamphlets were published, and had them 
examined; but, finding no sufficient proof, upon my putting in a 
memorial to the general assembly at Connecticut, the gang who took me 
foes thought proper to withdraw their guard, and let me return. 
continued tolerably quiet at home for a few weeks, till after the 
king’s troops evacuated Boston, when the rebel army, passing from 
thence to New York, bodies of them, consisting of twenty or thirty 
men, would, every day or two, sometimes two or three times a-day, 
come through West Chester, though five miles out of their way, and 
never failed to stop at my house, 1 believe only for the malicious plea- 
sure of insulting me by reviliug the king, the parliament, Lord North, 
the church, the bishops, the clergy, and the Society, and, above all, 
that vilest of all miscreants, A. W. Farmer. One would give 100 
dollars to know who he was, that he might plunge his bayonet into his 
heart ; another would craw! fifty miles to see him roasted ; but happily 

the farmer, it was not in the power of any person in America to 
expose him, ‘This continued about a month. Matters then became 
pretty quiet, till they got intelligence that General Howe was coming to 
New York. Independency was then declared by the grand congress 
at Philadelphia, and the petty congress of New York published an 
edict, making it death to aid, abet, support, assist, or comfort the king, 
: any of his forces, servants, or friends. ‘Till this time I had kept the 
C xa i About fifty armed men were now sent into my neigh- 
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«I was now in a critical situation. If I prayed for the king, the 
least I could expect was to be sent into New England: prt 


something worse, as no clergyman on the continent was so obnoxious 
tothem. If I went to church and omitted praying for the king, it 
would not only be a breach of my duty, but in some degree counte. 
nancing their rebellion, and supporting that independency which 
had declared. As the least culpable course, I determined not to go to 
church, and ordered the sexton, on Sunday morning, to tell any per. 
son who should inquire, that till I could pray for the king, and do my 
duty according to the rubric and canons, there would be neither 
prayers nor sermon. About half a dozen of my parishioners, and q 
dozen rebel soldiers, came to the church. The rest of the people, in 
a general way, declared that they would not go to church till their 
minister was at liberty to pray for the king. 

“Soon after this, the British fleet and army arrived at Staten Island, 
The rebels then became very alert in apprehending the friends of 

vernment. Many had retired to West Chester from New York, 

hese were first sought after ; some escaped ; many were seized. My 
situation became daily more critical, as they began to take up the in- 
habitants of the country. At length two ships of war came into the 
Sound, and took their station within sight of my house. Immediately 
the whole coast was guarded, that no one might go to them. Within 
a few days the troops landed on Long Island, and the rebels were 
defeated. A body of them then took post at the heights near Kings. 
bridge, in my parish, and began to throw up works, -Another body 
fixed themselves within two miles of my house. 

«For some time before, I had kept a good deal out of sight, lodging 
abroad, and never being at home for more than an hour or two ats 
time, and having a number of people whom I could depend upon 
engaged, who punctually informed me of every circumstance that was 
necessary for me to know.” 


With some difficulty he effected his escape to Long Island, The troops 
then, having burned the pews, converted his church into a hospital. 
They also quartered cavalry in his house, and consumed all the pro- 
duce of his farm. A school which he had opened at West Chester 
was necessarily broken up, and thus he was deprived of every means 
of support. 

When the king’s troops passed over into the county of West Ches- 
ter, Mr. Seabury accompanied them, and being perfectly acquainted 
with the roads and rivers of the country, furnished General Clinton 
with plans and maps, which were very serviceable. Soon after this 
his residence became too exposed to be safe, and he accordingly te 
tired, with his family, to New York. His withdrawal was but just in 
time, for, shortly afterwards, many persons were seized and carn 
off from that neighbourhood, and the whole country, for thirty mile 
round, was laid waste and ruined, partly by the march of the kings 
army, and partly by that of the rebels, 

He then goes on to say :— 
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“hope my conduct will be approved by the Society. I assure 
them I have done everything in my power to retain the people in their 
duty, nor did I shut up the church, or leave the mission, while it was 

icable for me to do duty in either. I must also observe, that 
bat few of my congregation are engaged in the rebellion. The New 
England rebels used frequently to observe, as an argument against me, 
that the nearer they came to West Chester, the fewer friends they 
found to American liberty—that is, to rebellion ; and, in justice to the 
rebels of East and West Chester, I must say, that none of them ever 
offered me any insult, or attempted to do me any injury, that I know 
of It must give the Society great satisfaction to know that all their 
missionaries have conducted themselves with great propriety, and on 
many trying occasions, with a firmness and steadiness that have done 
them honour.’ This may, indeed, be said of all the clergy on this side 
the Delaware, and, I am persuaded, of many on the other. But the 
conduct of the Philadelphia clergy has been the very reverse. They 
not only rushed headlong into the rebellion themselves, but perverted 
the judgments, and soured the tempers, and inflamed the passions of the 
ple, by sermons and orations, both from the pulpit and the press. 
heir behaviour hath been of great disadvantage to the loyal clergy. 
uray Messrs. Babcock, ‘Townsend, and James Sayer, were seized 
by the rebels some time in October, and I have not heard of their being 
discharged. 

“Mr. Veits is a close prisoner in Hartford jail, and has been in 
irons, He is to be tried for his life, some say for assisting the royalists, 
who were confined in Simsbury mines, in breaking out; others, for 
concealing those unhappy people after they had broke out, and for 
helping them to make their escape. 

“Mr. Beardsly has been obliged to leave his mission. I saw him 
lately in this town, and I presume he will write to the Society. 

“Mr, Leaming has been taken up by the rebels, but was dismissed 
in a few hours, 

*“T just mention what I have heard of these gentlemen because it will 
be difficult, if not impracticable for them to write, and because I know 
the Society will be glad to get any little information about their mis- 
sionaries, and to know how they are treated.” 


The persecution and privations to which they were exposed in 
the war, whether from the royalist or rebel armies, proved fatal to 
several of the clergy. At Rye, Mr. Avery was a principal sufferer. 

is horses were seized, his cattle driven off, and his property plun- 
dered. But the saddest part of the story remains to be told. Soon 

r the occurrence of these acts of violence, he was found with his 
Iroat cut—either dead, or just expiring—but whether murdered by 

enemies, or self-destroyed in a fit of desperation brought on by 
is distresses, is uncertain. 

The Rev. 8, Seabury, who communicated this sad intelligence, goes 
on, in the same letter,* to say :— 

“The church in this country hath also sustained another loss, 


* March 29, 1777. 
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in the death of the Rev. Dr. Auchmuty. To avoid the ingults 
of the rebels, he had retired from this city to Brunswick, in New 
Jersey. When the rebels were driven from hence, they endea- 
voured to guard the passes in such a manner as to prevent the 
friends of government from returning to it. The doctor's anxiety 
to return to his charge was so great, that he was determined 
to attempt it at all rates. By travelling in the night, and other. 
wise exposing himself, he caught a severe cold, which, increasing, 
at length threw him into a fever which proved fatal. I wish I could 
give this society a more pleasing account of the missionaries in 


Connecticut. I believe they are all either carried away from their . 


cures, or confined to their houses, except Mr. Dibblee, who is gone to 
Sharon to be inoculated for the small-pox,—possibly hoping thereby 
to enjoy a few weeks’ respite from persecution. With regard to m 
own mission, I can only say, that it is utterly ruined. Before the 
king's troops went into that part of the country, the people were robhed 
of their cattle, and otherwise plundered by the rebels; and 1 am 
sorry to say, that they suffered greatly in that way from the royal 
army. Little or no distinction was made. No redress could be ob- 
tained, and no stop was put to it. As soon as the king’s troops with- 
drew, the rebels returned in parties, and every party plundered the 
inhabitants. Many fled to this city, with what little they could carry; 
many were deprived by the rebels of everything but the clothes on 
their backs, and sent off with only six days’ provision, because they 
refused to swear allegiance to the States of America. Children and 
infants have been deprived of their clothes, and women in childbed 
have had the covering, even the sheets, torn from their beds, by those 
monsters, who seem to have nothing of humanity left, but the shape 
of men only. Many families of my parishioners are now in this town, 
who used to live decently, suffering for common necessaries. I daily 
meet them, and it is melancholy to observe their dejection strongly 
marked on their faces, which seem to implore that assistance which I 
am unable to give. ‘Io pity them and pray for them is all I can do. 
I shall say nothing more of my own situation at present, than that I 
have hitherto supported myself and family with decency, and I will 
not distrust the goodness of God, which has hitherto preserved me, 
nor render myself unworthy of it, by repining and discontent.” 


The uncompromising firmness of the clergy in the discharge of their 

sacred office did not, however, uniformly provoke the same treat- 

ment, for the Rev. Edward Winslow, of Braintree, says, 8th August 
775 —_— 

“T have publicly declared my resolution to recede in no instance 
or degree from those solemn engagements of allegiance to the king 
and fidelity to the church, which my oaths, conscience, judgment, a: 
inclination jointly bind me to maintain at the hazard of life, nor have 
I been constrained to any compliance inconsistent herewith, notwith- 
standing I have invariably persisted to refuse submission to any such 
public injunctions as I could not acknowledge to be of lawful authority. 

It must be remembered, however, that this was very early in the 
history of revolution violence, 
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‘Some further indications of the state of public feeling, and the per- 
secution to which churchmen, in aay were subject, are con- 
fined in a letter of the Rev. nard Cutting, missionary, at 
Hempstead, dated 6th January, 1777. The people in his parish 
were, for the most part, steady loyalists, and opposed to the election 
of delegates; they were, consequently, exposed to many harassing 
annoyances. Their houses were occupied by an armed rabble, while 
the rightful possessors were compelled to hide themselves in woods 
and swamps, or were seized and carried prisoners to Connecticut. 

Mr. Cutting continued to perform divine service for some weeks after 
the declaration of independence, though orders were more than once 
issued to take him out of his church. Upon the whole, it appears 
that the church had rather made progress during the disturbances ; 
and Mr, Cutting states that “ there were not above three who called 
themselves churchmen amongst the malcontents ;” and adds, “ that 
as there was no settled Presbyterian teacher to inflame the minds 
of the people, the dissenters. were left to their own cool judgments, 
attended the church service, and, in general, approved of, and joined 
their neighbours in, the opposition to the congress.” 


From a subsequent letter, written at the end of 1781, it appears 
that they suffered even more from the rapacity of the king’s troops 
than from the violence of the insurgents. ‘ Where the army is,” he 
says, “‘ oppression, such as in England you can have no conception of, 
universally prevails. We have nothing we can call our own, and the 
door to redress is inaccessible. The army has done more essential 
injury to the king’s cause than the utmost efforts of his enemies,” * 

Other details are furnished by the Rev. Philip Reading, of Apo- 
quimininck. On March 18th, 1776, he says, “‘ No more passive 
ovediénce and non-resistance’ was scribbled on his church doors, And 
it was made a ground of complaint against one of the captains of 
militia, that he had ‘ lugged’ his company to church on the day of the 
public fast, to hear ‘ that old wretch’ preach, who was always an 
enemy to the present measures.” 

And again, August 25th of the same year, he says:— Being now 
assured on all hands of the danger with which I was threatened, if I per- 
sisted in complying with my oaths, vows, and subscriptions, I thought it 
high time to consult my own and my family’s safety; and therefore, 
on the Sunday following, (July 28th,) when the people were assembled 
for public worship, before I began the service, I explained to them the 
obligations the clergy of the church of England are under to assert 
the king’s supremacy in their public ministrations, and acquainted 
them that as I could not read the liturgy agreeably to the prescribed 
form, without offending against the new government, and ineurring 
the resentment of the people, I should on that day declare the church 
shut up for six weeks. Accordingly, after the Nicene creed, I de- 
dared in form that, as I had no design to resist the authority of the 
new government, on one hand, and as I was determined, on the 


er, not to incur the heavy guilt of perjury by a breach of the most 
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* MS, letter, Dec. 9, 1781. 
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solemn promises, I should decline attending on the publie worship for 
a short time from that day ; but that, for the benefit of those who were 
in full and close communion with me, for comforting them in the 
present distress, for strengthening thém in the faith, for encou 
them to persevere in their present profession unto the end, I wal 
administer the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper on (Sept. 8th,) that 
day six weeks. I had proposed to say more on the subject, but the 
scene became too affecting for me to bear a further part in it. Many 
of the people present were overwhelmed with deep distress, and the 
cheeks of some began to be bathed with tears. My own tongue faltered, 
and my firmness forsook me; beckoning therefore to the clerk to 
sing the psalm, I went into the pulpit, and having exhorted the mem- 
bers of the church to “ hold fast the profession of their faith without 
wavering,” and to depend upon the promises of a faithful God for 
their present comfort and future relief, I finished this irksome busi- 
vm and Apoquimininck church from that day has continued 
shut up.” 

It will be gathered from the general tenour of the foregoing letters, 
that the missionaries in the New England colonies were, for the most 
part, staunch loyalists, and even sufferers for their faithful allegiance 
to their sovereign. A less resolute spirit seems to have pervaded 
the clergy of Pennsylvania, who, with some exceptions, like Mr. Read- 
ing, discovered more sympathy for the cause of the patriots, and a 
desire to reconcile their duty to the church with some concessions to 
the popular voice. This will be evident from the following statements 
of the Rev. Dr. Smith, Provost of the College at Philadelphia :— 


“ The several letters which you have directed to my care, by the 
last ships—viz., to Messrs. Tingley, Battwell, Curry, Murray, Craig, 
and Megaw, are duly forwarded. Their difficulties in their missions 
are greatly increased by the present alarming state of things, and 
never "were men in a more trying or delicate situation. We had 
hitherto, with one consent and one mind, kept our pulpits wholly 
free from everything bordering on the present unnatural controversy. 
But now our people have all taken up arms, and entered into associa 
tions, never to submit to the Parliamentary claim of taxing them at 
pleasure. We see nothing in our churches but men in their uniforms; 
and though they excuse us on Sundays, yet they are now everywhere 
requesting occasional sermons on the present situation of things. The 
case of the poor missionaries is wa To comply may offend their 
protectors, and those that support them in the parent country ; to refuse 
would leave them without congregations everywhere; and perhaps itis 
more the wish of some that they should refuse than comply. We 
intended to have held a general meeting to consult together on these 
difficulties, but found that it might involve us in new difficulties, by 
having it suspected we met for purposes of another kind. All thete 
difficulties increased from the necessity some of our brethren appre 
hended themselves in, of quitting their charges and going to Englan 
I wish they could have stood their ground, which I think might 
possibly have been accomplished, without any unworthy complianees 
on their part. For, when the shepherds are out of the way, the flocks 
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gill be scattered. Some of Dr. Chandler’s congregation whom I 
have seen do insist that he would have been perfectly safe in staying. 
But of that matter he and his family perhaps could only judge, or at 
least in such a way as to satisfy his own mind. We have not been 
able of late to correspond with our brethren in New York, so that I 
have not the particulars of Dr. Cooper’s case ; but have heard that he 
was under an evident necessity of retiring foratime. It is a hard 
situation when such dangers arise from endeavours to support order, 
&e. But we are told that these matters do not belong to us, or that 
we are not to be busy in them, or that the submission we would enjoin 
amounts to slavery... . ' 

« If our clergy were gciierally to quit their people at this time, I say, 
we should not have the appearance of a church or people left. A 
conduct, therefore, of the most prudent nature is required from us; 
We need not widen the breach, and yet we may wish well to (nay, in 
all decency and firmness contend for) the just rights of America; and 
#0 far indulge our people as to convince them that the clergy of our 
church are as true friends to liberty, and as much devoted to the con- 
situtional and just rights of their country, as any other man in America, 
And upon this plan we have all judged it our duty to prepare for 
keeping the Fast recommended by the Congress to be kept July 20th ; 
and also not to decline our turns of the occasional service required of 
uw by our people at other times, hoping our prudence and con- 
wiences may lead us safely through the difficulties with which we are 
beset. Indeed, exclusive of the recommendation, never was fasting 
and humiliation more our duties.” 


He says, further, that no man had laboured more zealously than 
himself to avert the calamities in which both countries were then 
involved ; that he did his utmost to bring about a reconciliation; and 
though he would have preferred to reserve his pulpit for the appro- 
priate lessons which ses to it, yet, when unavoidably called upon 
0 speak, he could not “ betray the Cause of universal liberty, nor 
suffer our church or clergy to labour under the imputation of pears 
ng from those principles which distinguished some of her brightest 
luminaries near a century past.” Such, he says, were not only his own 
views, but those of his brethren in the province; and he maintains 
that if they were to suffer “ the notion to prevail that the church cle 
are tools of yea slavish in their tenets, and secret enemies to the 
pnnciples of the revolution, it would give a deadly wound to the 

hin America.” These views he set forth at large in a sermon, 
of which some thousands were sold in a day or two after its pub- 
lication.* 

In a subsequent letter, dated August 28th, 1775, he speaks of the 
union and organization of the States: « The Americans continue firm 
mthe measures they have adopted for opposing parliamentary taxa- 
ton; and the colony of Georgia has now joined the other twelve 
‘lonies, Administration can expect nothing by hopes of disunion 

Would to God that a suspension of hostilities and a negotia- 


* MS. Letter, July 10th, 1775, 
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tion could take place, before either side have proceeded too far jn tod 
measures so ruinous to both. For this 1 pray, and for this’ 1 labour sch 
daily ; and in such a way, perhaps, as may subject ‘me to the blame | 
of the violent of both sides. But I look far beyond the present heated an) 
times... .. to | 


“Since 1 wrote to you, all our clergy within my knowledge, two obt 
= excepted, in four provinces, have preached on the Fast of July 40 
20th. Some of their sermons are printed, and. more in the press, You an 
will herewith receive two of Mr. Duché’s, and one of Mr. Coombe’s, of 
Please to communicate them to the Lord Bishop of London.” vs 
Dr. Leaming, of Norwalk, was unfortunate enough to suffer most 
severely from both the British and American parties. Writing from Ca 
New York, 29th July, 1779, he says, “ On the eleventh instant, by 6. 
the unavoidable event of the operation of his Majesty’s troops under ha 
the command of General Tryon, my church and great part of my of 
parish was laid in ashes, by which 1 have lost everything I had there ha 
—my furniture, books, and all my papers, even all my apparel, except ” 
what was on my back. My loss that fatal day was not less than ” 
twelve or thirteen hundred pounds sterling. Although in great danger, ba 
my life has been preserved; and I hope I shall never forget the kind by 
Providence of God in that trying hour.” aft 
He was afterwards put in jail as a Tory, and denied even the com- yn 
fort of a bed. This brought on a hip complaint, which made hin a ” 
cripple for life.* er 
The following is the account which the Rev. John Stuart gives of 
the troubles and privations which he had to endure personally, and of vil 
the scandalous profanation of his church. It was written October 13, TI 
1781 :-— se 
“ At the commencement of the unhappy contest betwixt Great mn 
Britain and her colonies, I acquainted the Society of the firm reliance *P 
[ iat on the fidelity and loyalty of my congregation, which has 
justified my opinion; for the faithful Mohawks, rather than swerve " 
from their allegiance, chose rather to abandon their dwellings and pro- th 
perty; and accordingly went in a body to General Burgoyne, and 
afterwards were obliged to take shelter in Canada, While they re- r 
mained at Fort Hunter I continned to officiate as usual, performing the 4, 
public service entire, even after the declaration of independence, not- f 
withstanding by so doing I incurred the penalty of high treason by the 
) new laws. As soon as my protectors were fled | was made a prisoner, r 
) and ordered to depart the province, with my family, within the space r 
i of four days, or be put into close confinement; and this only upon 
js suspicion that I was a loyal subject of the king of Great Britain. 
taal Upon this I was admitted to Paroles, and confined to the limits of the ‘ 
ta town of Schenectady, in which situation I have remained for upwards ‘ 
ete of three years. My house has been frequently broken open by mobs, 6 
ay Me my property plundered, and, indeed, every kind of indignity offered "i 
s9 ut to my person by the lowest of the populace. At length, my farm and 
i 4 the produce of it was formally taken from me, in May last, as forfeited 





” Communicated by the Rev, Dr. Jarvis, 
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tothe state; and, as the last resource, I proposed to open a [Latin 
school forthe support of my family. But this privilege was denied, 
on pretence that, as a prisoner of war, | was not entitled to exercise 
any lucrative occupation in the state, I then applied for permission 
to remove to Canada, which, after much difficulty and expense, I 
obtained, upon the following conditions—to give bail in the sum of 
400%, to send a rebel colonel in my room, or else return to Albany, 
and surrender myself a prisoner whenever required. In consequence 
of which 1 set out on my journey from Schenectady on the 19th of 
September last, with my wife and three small children; and, after 
aieing much fatigue and difficulty, we arrived safe at St. John’s, in 
Canada, on the 9th instant. The Mohawks are extremely happy at 
my arrival, and flatter themselves that I will reside among them. But, 
having lost the most part of my private property by the depreciation 
of the paper currency, and other accidents peculiar to the times, and 
having a family to maintain in this very expensive place, I shall be 
under the necessity of accepting a chaplaincy which Mr. John John- 
son, with his wonted kindness, is pleased to offer me in his second 
battalion. I cannot omit to mention that my church was plundered 
by the rebels, and the pulpit cloth taken away from the pulpit; it was 
alterwards employed as a tavern, the barrel of rum placed in the 
reading-desk, The succeeding season it was used for a stable, and 
now serves as a fort to protect a set of as great villains as ever dis- 
graced humanity.” 


On his arrival in Canada he immediately repaired to the Mohawk 
village, where he was affectionately welcomed by his Indian flock. 
They offered to build a house for him, that he might continue to 
reside amongst them; but he preferred fixing his residence at Mon- 
treal, and going over to them once a month. He wassoon afterwards 
appointed chaplain to the 2nd Battalion of the Royal Yorkers; and 
in addition to this duty he opened a school, which had long been 
wanted in the city. 

The loyalty of the clergy in the northern states drew down upon 
them the resentment of the republican authorities, and many of them, 
of course, sought protection under the royal flag, while not a few of 
those who survived the troubles were afraid to remain in America. 
A large number of refugees, among whom were several clergy, sought 
an asylum in New York; and it became necessary, in addition to the 
churches of the city, to provide accommodation for divine worsbip in 
the City Hall, where the refugee clergymen ministered to their bre- 
thren in affliction.* 

We cannot better conclude these few notices of the faithfulness and 
loyalty with which the missionaries for the most part conducted 
themselves, amid trials and difficulties of no ordinary kind, than b 
citing the following testimony of the Bishop of Oxford (Butler) in his 
aniversary sermon, 1784 :— 

“ But the most conspicuous mark of the prudent care of the Society 

been exhibited in the choice of their missionaries, If they have 
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* Letter of the Rev. John Sayre, August 14th, 1782, 
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not all proved equally unexceptionable, every possible precaution 
has been used to admit none of evil report. The indispensable qua. 

lifications annexed to the annual abstract of our proceedings might 

serve to evince this, had not the missionaries themselves, during the 

last seven or eight years, by their conduct and sufferings, borne abun. 

dant testimony to the attention and discernment of the Society. 

“ The characters of those worthies will entitle them to a lasting me. 
morial in some future impartial history of the late events in that 
country. Their firm perseverance in their duty, amidst temptations, 
menaces, and in some cases cruelty, would have distinguished them as 
meritorious men in better times. Inthe present age, when persecution 
has tried the constancy of very few a saan for conscience here, so 
many in one cause argue a larger portion of disinterested virtue still 
existing somewhere among mankind than a severe observer of the 
world might be disposed to admit.’’ 

And when the connexion between the colonies and the mother 
country had been finally severed by the acknowledgment of American 
Py ae it is gratifying to find that the long services rendered by 
the Society to the cause of religion and of the church in America were 
not forgotten. 

In an address, dated October 5, 1785, from the clerical and lay de- 
puties of the episcopal church, in sundry of the United States of 
America, to the archbishops and bishops of the church of England, 
the following grateful acknowledgment is made :— 

« Albthe bishops of England, with other distinguished characters, 
as well ecclesiastical as civil, have concurred in forming and carrying 
on the benevolent views of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts ; a Society to whom, under God, the prosperity of our 
church is, in an eminent degree, to be ascribed. It is our earnest wish 
to be permitted to make, through your lordships, this just acknow- 
ledgment to that venerable Society.” * eH 
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QUERIES AND DIRECTIONS, 


INTENDED AS A GUIDE FOR THE SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT OF 
TOPOGRAPHICAL NOTES OR COMMUNICATIONS, 


Tur necessity of adopting a systematic form in the arrangement of 
notes taken in the course of architectural or antiquarian researches, 
must have been felt by all persons who have bestowed any detailed 
attention upon national and local antiquities, The following synopsis, 
compiled by William Bromet, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., has been given, 
(though with some variations and additions here made,) in the second 








* Note to Bishop Bagot's Sermon, 1790, p. 16. 
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yolume of the Archeological Journal, page 66, published under the 
direction of the central committee of the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation, as a plan for the arrangement of observations, and destined as 
a guide for the more satisfactory communication of the results of local 
research by the members of that society, or other persons, at the annual 
meeting of the Association, to be held, as at present proposed, during 
one of the weeks in the month of August or September next, at Win- 
chester.* It is hoped that this systematic arrangement may prove 
acceptable to many of the clergy, and to other persons, who are dis- 
to investigate the remains of ancient times which exist within the 
range of their observation. 
Some of these questions are taken from a list sent by M. Guizot, 
when Minister of Public Instruction, to each of the 33,000 communes, or 
ishes, in France ; but several queries which are found inthe French 
ist have been omitted, and their place supplied by others which are 
more applicable to English monuments. 


No. I.—Baritisn Remains. 


1. Are there in the parish or township any rocks or stones which are objects 
connected with tradition or popular superstition—and what names do they 
severally bear ? 

2. Are they adherent to the soil, or placed there by the hand of man? 

3. Of what nature (geologically considered) are they; and, if not similar 
to the stones in the immediate vicinity, from what hoealite and from what 
distance were they probably brought; and whether over a hilly or flat 
country ? ‘ 

4. What is their number—their average height, breadth, and thickness— 
and their distance from each other? If arranged circularly, elliptically, in 
parallel rows, or otherwise, a ground plan would be desirable. 

5. Are any of them Jong stones vertically planted in the earth; are they 
isolated, or are they within, or near, a circle of upright stones or other monu- 
ments of a similar character ? 

6. Are any poised in eguilibrio upon one another, as rocking-stones—Are 
they in groups of two, three, or four, with another placed upon them horizon- 
tally so as to form a kind of altar—Or, if in greater numbers than three or 
four, are they so arranged as to form a long covered gallery, and to what point 
of the compass does such gallery open? 

7. Have any through, or between, them a /ole sufficiently large to admit the 
passage of a child or adult—Have they been fashioned into any regular form— 
Have they any kind of sculpture, and have the horizontal stones any natural or 
artificial channels on them? 

8. Have any excavations been made near them, and have they any appear- 
ance of having been formerly included within the centre of ¢wnuli formed of 
small stones or earth—And what has been found near them ? 

9. Are any of these monuments on or near the bounds of the parish, or other 
ancient geographical division ? 

10. Are there any isolated or grouped conical or other shaped earthen 
mounds formed artificially, not being parts of medieval fortifications—Were 
they apparently for military or sepulchral purposes ; or as — of refuge for 
the inhabitants of a district subject to inundation—Have they ever been dug 








* Information respecting the objects and annual meeting of the Association may be 
obtained, on application to the Secretary, Albert Way, Esq., 12, Rutland Gate, 
Hyde Park, London. The Quarterly Archzological Journal is published in London 
, aan Longman and Co.; at Oxford by J. H. Parker; and at Cambridge by 

» Deighton, 
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into—What was found in them—And what was the construction of any 
masonry they may have exhibited ? 

11. Are there any artificial or natural caverns apparently employed either ag 
sepulchres or as granaries, or hiding-places ? 

12. Are there any ¢rees, wells, or springs, which are of superstitious interest— 
And at what distance are they from the present church? 

13. Is there any ancient trackway or road in the parish—What are its mate. 
rials, construction, and direction, whether winding on the sides of hills or nearly 
in a straight line? 

14. Have any bones of man been found, and to what compass-point was the 
upper part of the skull directed? or the bones of inferior animals, or any wedge 
or hatchet-like objects of stone or metal—any shields, spears, swords, or other 
weapons—arrow-heads, or knives of bone and flint—pottery, bone pins, rings, 
beads, bracelets, collars, coins, been discovered under or near any such monu- 
ments as above designated, or in other localities ’/—At what depth beneath the 
surface have any interments been found—were the bodies buried upright, or 
with the face downwards—and was the grave lined with stones, or how formed? 


Il.—Roman Remains. 


1. Is there in the parish any kind of road said to have been formed by the 
Romans or their immediate successors, or any traces of such—And what are 
the materials and mode of its construction ? 

2. What name and history do the peasantry attach to it ? 

3. What is its general direction by compass—And what are the names of 
those parts of the parish, whether hamlets, farms, or fields, which it tra- 
verses! | 


4. Have any ancient sculptured stones, or the foundations of any edifice, been 
discovered near it? 

5. Are there any regular elevations of earth, or enclosures called ancient 
camps, and does any ancient road or causeway terminate at such enclo- 
sures ! 

6. Is there any epot traditionally said to be a battle-field—and have any 
intrenchments, bones, warlike instruments, &c., supporting such tradition, been 
found thereon or in the vicinity ? 

7. Have any fragments of urns of glass or pottery,—any. lamps, coins, buckles, 
pins, or bracelets, brooches, rings, seals, keys, cubes of clay for mosaic pavement, ot 
small figures of men or animals, been discovered in the parish, and in what 
precise localities ¢ 

8. Are there any wails faced with small-squared stones, either in regular or 
irregular courses, and divided horizontally at certain distances by bricks 
peculiarly shaped, and are such buildings in straight or curved lines? Of 
what quality and composition is the mortar or any cement on them? 

9. Have there been found any inscribed stones—or portions of columns, ot 
statues of bronze or marble ? 

10. Have any coffins of stone, lead, or baked earth been found, either singly or 
in groups—And in what direction of the compass were the heads laid—If such 
coffins still exist, and have any ornaments or inscriptions, it would be desirable 
to take rubbings or impressions from them, by means of soft paper and leather 
dressed with black lead and oil, or by rubbings taken with heel-ball. The 
same modes of producing facsimiles are applicable to all objects, whether en- 
graved, or sculptured in low relief. 

11. Have any encient coins or seals been found ?—If so, ascertain the metal of 
which they are composed, and procure impressions in sealing wax from the 
various kinds of them, noting precisely in what locality, and with what other 
ancient objects, they were found. 


12. In whose possession were, or now are, any such remains as above 
enumerated ? 
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No. II.—Eccrestastican Remains ( Ex/ernally.) 


1, Waat EcciestasticaL Evirices or conventual remains are there in 
ish? 

" Is there an old church, and of what general p/an is it, whether cruciform, 

with or without aisles, tower, ancient porch, or vestry? Is the east end flat, or 

circular, or multangular, and in what precise direction of the compass are 

the chancel and the nave built? 

4, What are its extreme dimensions, and the general thickness of the walls? 

4. Of what materials is it—Are there any brick, such as are commonly 
termed Roman, about the doors and windows, or in the body of the walls ? 

5. Are the buttresses flat or graduated, and how are they ornamented and 
terminated—Are they placed at regular distances ? 

6. Are there any remains of a rood-loft staircase ? 

7. Are the parapets plain or embattled—Have they pinnacles, gable crosses, 
or gurgoyles for the escape of water—Are the walls ornamented with sculp- 
tured bands, as continuations of the dripstones, or with moulded strings under 
the windows, or elsewhere—lHas the gable of the nave or either aisle any bell- 
turret ? 

8. How many door-ways are there? are any now stopped up, and are their 
heads semicircular or pointed, whether of lancet or equilateral form, or struck 
from two or four centres, or of ogee form, or flat? 

9, Are the doorway mouldings round or angular—plain or ornamented—and 
of what architectural style ? 

10, Has the chancel any low narrow doorway, and of what form is its head ? 
Do any of the doors themselves appear ancient, and of what form is their iron- 
work ? 

11, Of what shape are the window-arches—especially those at the east and 
west ends of the church ? 

12. Have they dripstones—Are the mullions and transoms of the windows 
plain or moulded—Is the tracery of their heads in straight or flowing lines ? 

13. Are there any niches for images—Or water-stoups externally ? 

14. Are there any covered gates (lichegates) to the church-yard—Are there 
any crosses in the church-yard or village—Are there any tombs in the church- 
yard, remarkable on account of their form, date, or any other interesting cir- 
cumstance connected with them? 

15. What are the form and position of the tower—How many stage: has it, 
and is it embattled—Has it a beacon-turret, or spire, and of what shape ? 

10. Is there any ¢ree of remarkable size or age in the church-yard ? 


(Internally .) 


17. Are the pillars cylindrical or angular—simple or clustered—Are their 
bases or capitals sculptured, and in what architectural style ? 

18. Are the pier-arches semicircular or pointed—plain or moulded ? 

19. Are there any half-pillars (responds) attached to any of the walls ? 

20. Is there a ¢riforium or gallery over the aisles—And if so, what kind of 
openings has it ? | 

21, Are there any windows in the upper walls-of he nave or chancel— 
(Clerestory windows ?) 

22. Are the jambs and heads of the doorways and windows ornamented, and 
how? Have they any paintings on them ? 

23. Are the walls adorned with moulded strings, sculptured bands, or stone 
panelling —niches—corbels, or brackets ? 
_44, Are there any sedilia in the chancel—Have any of them had a perfora- 
tion at the back, as if for confessional purposes ? 

25, Is there a piscina hidden or apparent—plain or ornamented—Has it a 
sheli—Is there any closet-like recess or aumbry in the walls, and where ? 
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26. Is there any one window more lowly-silled than the other windows— 
and in what part of the church is it? 

27. Are there any small passages through the chancel walls, below the level of 
the windows, communicating either with the church-yard, or with an aisle, 
directly or diagonally ? Hagioscopes or Confessionals ? : 

28. Are there any chantry or rood-screens, or stairs, or the remains thereof? 

29. Are there any inscriptions or paintings on the walls, ceiling, or roof—Is 
their design diapered or heraldic ? 

30. If there be any ancient stained glass, state of what character are its sub- 
jects, and what the prevailing tint of its ground—and take tracings therefrom 
on thin paper, noting their colouring, especially if heraldic. 

31. Of what description is the ceiling—Of stone, and groined—or flat and 
of wood, or lath and plaster—if the internal part of the roof be visible, how is 
it supported—And are any of the timbers carved or painted ? 

32. Of what does the pavement consist ?—If of large slabs on which are, or 
have been, brasses, armorial bearings, or figures drawn by incised lines, or 
with inscriptions prior to the 17th century, or if there be any figured tiles, 
heraldic or otherwise, procure rubbings or tracings from them. 

33. Of what pattern is the carved wood-work of the altar-piece, pulpit, lectern, 
screens, rails, communion-table, or seats, church-chest, or poor-box? If 
unusual, take impressions from it on damped paper. 

34. Of what material and form is the fonf—lIs it ancient—Are there any 
sculptures on it, and what? Has it a cover, plain or ornamented ? 

35. Does the communion plate bear any inscription, armorial bearings, or 
ornaments worthy of notice? Are there any ancient hangings, embroideries, 
or altar coverings ? 

36. How many bells are in the éower—Are any of them inscribed with 
Gothic letters ? 

37. Are there any altar-tombs, monumental effigies, ancient armour, ban- 
ners, or achievements, older than the 18th century ? To whom do they relate? 
If they are decorated with arms, describe them, or take tracings from them. 

38. In what state are the parochial registers?—What is the date of the 
earliest entry—what information do they contain in reference to remarkable 
occurrences, or family history? Are there any vestry books, sexton’s books, 
or parochial documents and accounts, which supply information respecting the 
building or repairs of the church, and other local details. 


No. 1V.—Miuxirary anp Civit RemMAINs. 


1. Is there any ancient Castellated building in the parish ? What is its 
natural position, and its ground plan, as to fosses, (wet or dry,) walls, ballia, 
mounds, towers, keep, chapel, kitchen, lodgings for the garrison, well, &c. 

2. What old domestic edifices are there, whether mansions, halls, granges, or 
farm-houses? What are their general ground-plans, and their elevations, as 
to gables, parapets, dormer windows, roofs and chimneys, oriel windows, 
porches, and doorways ? 

3. In what style are any ancient gardens belonging to such edifices laid out, 
as to pieces of water, terraces, vases, statues, clipt hedges, &c. ? 

4. What parks are there, and in what style are they planted? are the clumps 
of trees right-lined masses? and are they said to represent the formation of 
troops in any battle? or do the avenues radiate from a centre ? 


It is desirable also to notice any peculiar circumstances regarding wakes, 
feasts, or other local customs ; any traditions, the general character of the inha- 
bitants, and local dialect. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


ON MYSTICAL INTERPRETATION. 


My Dear Sir,—Your reference to the pamphlet which I published 
about four years ago, on the subject of the Oxford Tract, No, 89, 
induced me to look for a few thoughts which I put on paper very 
soon afterwards, as the beginning of a second letter on the subject. 
The circumstances which led to my not prosecuting the design at that 
time, are of no consequence ; but this beginning seems to me to agree 
0 far with the views and feelings which you have expressed, that 
you may perhaps be willing to give it a place in your pages, I send 
it without altering a word, that | may not, in any part, be suspected 
either of merely repeating ideas which you have just expressed, or 
allading to other recent events; but, 1 have added one or two notes. 


Iam, &e., S. R. Mairnanp. 





Tuer is no doubt that I might have said a great deal more in my 
former letter ; those who agree, and those who disagree with me, will 
probably concur in wishing that I had done so—but beside what I 
might truly say, of a great press of occupation, and of my wish to 
avoid prolixity, I may add, that my object was not so much to argue 
out a subject, as to call attention to a fact. Not so much to point out 
how and why the cultivation of a particular style of interpreting (if 
we must so abuse the word) is injurious, as to show to what an ex- 
traordinary extent, and by what arguments, it is defended by the 
writers of the Tracts for the Times. It is no new invention. It has 
always had those who have more or less admired and adopted it, 
though I do not know that I have ever seen any writers who have 
gone so far, or avowed such dangerous principles in its defence; and 
l cannot help thinking, that those who really consider the Bible as the 
word of Truth, and as addressed by infinite Wisdom—not, I grant, to 
the captious and curious, the wise of this world and the disputer, but 
still—to the understanding of men humbly and reverently trying to 
understand it, will feel, that so to use the Scriptures is unlawful, and 
asin against Him by whom they are given for our instruction. 

Let us, however, return to the consideration of No. 89, and see 
what the author proceeds to state as the very first “ symbolical expo- 
sition.” It is the statement respecting Moses to which I have already 
called your attention, and which represents him as offering a type of 
Christ during the conflict of Israel with Amalek, In my former 
letter, I merely protested against what is clearly and undeniably an 
addition to, if not contradiction of, the word of God, for, on that 
ocasion, I wished only to notice what was most obvious, and, I should 
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sently appear, T would now add some other observations. 

In the first place, how are we to get that which lies at the founds. 
tion of the type, the cruciform figure? Surely it is all but direct 
contrary to the Scripture history. He who reads that history finds 
that when Moses first received his commission to deliver 
(Exodus, iv. 2), he had a rod in his hand; and, after its miraey 
transformation into a serpent, he was told, “ Thou shalt take this 
rod in thine hand, wherewith thou shalt do signs” (v. 17); and, 
accordingly, when he returned into Egypt, he took it (now dignified 
with the title of “the Roo or Gov’—vy. 20) with him. 1 need 
scarcely say how this rod was used during the plagues of Egypt, or 
at the dividing of the Red Sea,} or, what has nearer connexion with 


a ee 





* The passage of my pamphlet referred to, and without which what follows 
be searcely intelligible, is at p. 9. Having made an extract from the tract, No, 89; 

‘“* St. Barnabas has the following passage: ‘ Israel being attacked by the aliens, 
with a view, amongst other things, of signifying to the people that their transgres- 
sions were the cause of their being given over to death, the Spirit speaks inwardly 
to Moses, to form a type of the Cross, and of Him who was to suffer; that if men re- 
fuse te trust in him, they will have no peace for ever. Moses therefore places one 
shield on another in the middle of the mound ; and being thus posted high above all, 
he stretches out his hands, and so Israel began again to be victorious: afterwards, 
when on the contrary he let down his hands, again they were slaughtered. Where- 
fore? That men might know there is no chance of salvation, except they put their 
trustin Him. And in another Prophet he says, ‘ All the day long I have stretehed 
forth my hands to a disobedient and gainsaying people.’—p. 17.” - 

I added the following observations :— 

“ On this I may briefly remark that here we have—perhaps in rather a small way, 
but yet worthy of notice for the sake of illustration—one of those injurious effvets 
which I have long observed to flow from this allegorical mode of interpretation, It 
leads men to tamper with the Word of God ; and either by addition, suppression, or 
some tortuous proceeding or other, to make it agree with their imagination, ‘ People 
little know what they do,’ says the author of the tract,‘ when they deal contemp- 
tuously with anything, be it in Scripture or in common life, under the notion that 
it is too slight or insignificant for the ordering of the Most High.’ To thisl 
heartily subseribe. Let me add my belief that the Scripture narratives were so 
given by inspiration, that people little know what they do when they add to them 
cireumstances which may appear minute and trivial. It may perhaps be said that 
St. Barnabas (allow me so to speak for the sake of brevity, without prejudice to the 
question whether the apostle was really the author of the epistle) knew by inspira 
tion, or had learned by tradition, or had imagined in the lawful use of his poetical 
gift, that Moses placed one shield on another, though nothing of the kind is intimated 
in the book of Exodus, Well and good ; if it is a new revelation, let him tell us 80; 
if it is tradition, let him give it as such ; if it is poetry, let there be some mark by 
which people may know it, for it looks like a mere statement of fact. But observe, 
I entreat you, that it is not brought before us under any such character ; we are not 
talking about revelations, or traditions, or poetry, but of the interpretation of Serip- 
ture—and this, whatever it may be, gently slides in to take its place as Scripture, 
and to be interpreted with the rest. It is, however, as I have said,a minor bir 
stance, and it is not worth while to dwell upon it.” 

+ “ Thou shalt stand by the river's brink against he [Pharaoh] come; and the rod 
which was turned into a serpent shalt thou take in thine hand.” lien vii, 15)... - 
Behold, I will smite with the rod that is in mine hand upon the waters,” (». 17); and 
see the chapters which follow. 

t “ The Lord said unto Moses, Wherefore criest thou unto me? speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they go forward; but lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out 
thine hand over the sea and divide it.” .. . . “ And Moses stretched out his hand, 
&e. (Ex, xiv, 16,21.) 
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the present subject, at the smiting of the rock in Horeb,* . Surely 
these particulars explain to us what was meaut by the declaration, 
«wherewith thou shalt do signs,’ and prepare us to understand the 
of Moses, only four verses farther on in the same seventeenth 

er, * And Moses said unto Joshua, Choose us out men, and go 

out, fight with Amalek : tomorrow | will stand on the top of the bill 
with the Rov or Gov tn mine hand. So Joshua did as Meses had 
said to him, and fought with Amalek: and Moses, Aaron, and Hur — 
went up to the top of the hill. And it came to pass, when Moses held 
his Aand that Israel prevailed, and when he let down his hand, 
Amalek prevailed,” Now, could any unprejudiced reader of this, and 
of the accounts which are given of the previous occasions on which 
Moses had done signs with his rod, in all of which he is (as one might 
naturally expect) represented as holding the rod of God in his hand, 
not hands—could any one, I say, who was impartially seeking truth, 
imagine, that on ¢his occasion, Moses stretched out both hands at once, 
30 as to make his body a type of the cross? Can we doubt that he 
stretched forth his hand, holding the “ rod of God,” as at other times ? 
But this allegorical interpretation does not know what to make of 
the thaumaturgic rod; and, with the caprice which so eminently 
characterizes its proceedings, it casts it aside, and says not a word 
about it. Surely, if the action was typical, the rod of God, which 
Moses had thought it worth while to declare that he would hold in 
his hand, must be a feature too important to be thus passed over. In 
one thing, of course, this sign wrought by the rod of God would differ 
from all the previous ones—namely, that instead of being accomplished 
instantly, or in a very short time, it occupied a whole day ; and Moses 
would naturally be obliged, to use first one hand, and then the other, 
and when both became (as we are told they were) heavy, he would 
asnaturally avail himself alternately of the assistance of those op 
each side of him. If any one prefers supposing that Moses held 
the rod with both hands, it seems to me that he equally destroys the 
very ground and essence of the figure, which is the form of the cross. 
lean hardly suppose that any attempt will be made to evade this, by 
saying that notwithstanding what is previously said of the rod, it is 
not expressly stated that Moses had it, or anything else, in his hand, 
when he held it up. If it be, however, there is enough in the language 
of the passages to which I have referred, to remove any doubt that 
the mention of the one, was equivalent to that of both. ‘or instance, 
(chap. ix, 22,) “The Lord said unto Moses, ‘Stretch forth thine hand 
toward heaven that there may be hail ;’"+ and in the next verse we 
read, “ And Moses stretched forth his red toward heaven.” It is more 
likely that we may be told that in this history of the conflict with 
Amalek, the Septuagint and Samaritan reading is, that when Moses 


“ And the Lord said unto Moses, Go on before the people, and take with thee of 


the elders of Israel ; and thy rod, wherewith thou smotest the river, take in thine 
» and go.”” (Ex. xvii. 5.) 
} Chap, ix. 22— And again, “ The Lord said unto Moses, Stretch out thine hand 
over the land of Egypt... . and Moses stretched out his rod over the land of 
Egypt.” (Chap, x. 12, 13.) 
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lifted up his “ hands” Israel prevailed. This is true ; and it does not 
appear to me to be any contradiction of what I have suggested as the 
sense of the passage; for, whether alternately or both together, it js 
quite clear that Moses did lift up his “hands,” and that during the 
time that he did so, Israel prevailed. If, however, it can be shown 
that there is a difference amounting to a real contradiction, 1 must 
to stand (with our translation) on the Hebrew text. That is quite 
clear and express; and should it appear at all strange that the LXX. 
Greek translators, if they understood that the hands of Moses were 
raised singly and alternately, should have used the plural number, | 
will, for a moment, waive all consideration of authority, and ask, in 
return, whether it would not be much more strange that a writer who 
meant to tell us that both the hands of Moses were lifted at onee, 
should have used the singular number? If this seems trifling, it must 
be remembered that the very root and foundation of the whole matter, 
is the assumption that Moses placed his body “so as to form a typeof 
the cross,” and if he did not in fact do so, the whole matter falls to the 
ground, and we are simply listening to one who (whether intentionally 
or not) is, in fact, a deceiver who is falsifying the word of God. | 
am compelled to use language which may seem harsh, because, with- 
out it, the insidious but pernicious error which I oppose would sli 
away under some form of fancy, or poetry, or perhaps under a bal 
reluctant smiling confession, that to dull people it might seem to be 
nonsense. You, I am sure, understand me, and I anxiously desire 
that every one who sees these lines may do the same. Let any man 
who chooses make up these fancies, and call them poetry or prose, or 
what he pleases, or let him take them up on any authority, or no 
authority, and call them traditions, because he knows not what else 
to call them; but when he describes them as “interpretations of 
Scripture’’—when he presents them to the church as “ meanings” 
(natural, or supernatural,* or what not) of the written word of God— 
I call on men to beware of him as a seducer, even though he may 
come as an angelof light, and really be himself persuaded that he is one. 
For you will observe, and it should be most deeply considered, that 
this mode of allegorizing comes before us with peculiarly high preten- 
sions. It claims to be the revelation of hid treasure. It pities those 
who are gathering up the mere product of the surface, and intimates 
that it has something far more valuable to offer to those who are 
worthy to receive it; but that it dares not rashly expose things so high 
and holy, lest it should be casting pearls before swine. The author of 
No. 89 tells us that the date of a.v. 136, assigned to the epistle ascribed 
of St. Barnabas, * deserves notice because it suggests sufficient reason 
for the freedom with which the author, in a popular tract, exhibits the 
method of symbolical exposition, which was generally rather withdraw® 
from ordinary eyes. The calamity, perhaps, was great and astound: 
ing enough to justify disclosures otherwise irregular, for the consolation 
and establishment of the faithful.”—p. 16, 














* What would have been said of me four years ago if I had added “ nob- 
natural” ? 
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Tam glad to quote these words, not only as containing a y 
statement of the claim which is made in behalf of the alle- 
izing system, but because, under their protection, I hope I may offer 
some further remarks without encountering the usual retort. If, with- 
out something of the kind, I had ventured to say that even supposing 
this allegory not to outrage truth or falsify scripture, yet I did not see 
the expediency of making it, or the profit to arise from it, I should 
have expected to be sneered down as an utilitarian—a mere cui-bono 
man—one who, when heavenly wisdom was offered, had the brutish 
soul to ask “ what is to be got by it?” Now, however, there is no 
fear of any such thing. Mysterious as the matter may be in itself, 
its object and use is plainly declared. The church was probably 
suffering from great and astounding calamity, and these disclosures 
were “ for the consolation and establishment of the faithful.’’ This is, 
undoubtedly, a very high object, a very great practical good; and it 
isadmitted that, without being a mere cui-bono man, or a rationalist, 
or anything of the kind, we may suppose that this good object formed 
a sufficient reason for what was not only unusual, but “ irregular.” 
This is, as T have said, taking high ground, and making a high claim. 
Now let us, if we can, for a moment cast aside our belief that the 
allegories about Moses and Abraham, to which I have called your 
attention, are mere fictions contrary to the word of God, and let us 
suppose them to be all true, what was there in them calculated to 
console and establish Christians suffering under great and astounding 
calamity? Suppose the “ disclosure” all true, what does it amount 
to? What is the esoteric truth thus irregularly delivered « to Chris- 
tian men and women without distinction,” because the circumstances 
of the time called for unusual comfort? I really do not know whe- 
ther the author means the disclosure of these particular truths about 
Moses, Abraham, &c., or the disclosure of the fact that there was a 
species of allegorical interpretation in use among certain persons in the 
church which they kept secret from “ Christian men and women in 
general.” I suppose the latter is his meaning, and that we are to con- 
sider the consolatory fact to be, the annunciation that such allegories 
had been made out of the Old Testament, and were known to persons 
who, like the author of the epistle, could, if they would, reveal them 
to those who were “ worthy ;” and that we, and they to whom the 
epistle was addressed, are only to regard the allegories which it contains 
as specimens of what might be done in that kind. 

Ido not mean to argue about this. It might be so; and perhaps 
the suffering church was comforted ; and if it was, we have no right to 
Judge Him, who works out his own pleasure by his own means. It 
inight be so, and there may be many “ Christian men and women” in 
the present day who would tell me that they found these allegories 
most edifying, and peculiarly conducive to the consolation of their 
minds and the establishment of their faith. It is to such a degree a 
matter of taste and feeling and circumstance that it would be absurd 
‘0 attempt to argue it on any general grounds; but I will beg leave to 
make one observation respecting it. I will suppose, for the sake of 
“rgument, that the epistle had its intended effect, and that the suffer- 
2mu2 
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ing church was consoled and established by it; but then, I cannot bat 
add my conviction thatthe church must have been in # very unhealthy 

state. . Nor can I help forming the same opinion respecting the mind 

of every man who prefers hunting about in uncertain allegory to 

taking plain truth as he finds it. I am not speaking against the lawfa| 

use of poetry and riddles and the like, but I believe that in all serious 

matters the desire and object of the mind should be the apprehensiog 

and perception of truth. 1 cannot but imagine that a suffering chureh of 
Israelite Christians in a healthy state would have been more comforted 
by calling to theirremembrance the plain truth, thatwhen Amalek would 
have destroyed their fathers, the se rod of God, in the hands of 
Moses had given them strength and victory; or by reminding them of 
theirSaviour’s pregnant declaration, that their father Abraham had seen 
his day with rejoicing, than by disclosing to them the hidden mystery 
that the body of Moses was put into the form of a cross, or that the 
number of the persons circumcised by Abraham would make a cypher 
of the name of Jesus and the cross, I do not, I repeat, deny (for who 
can prove?) that the church in astounding calamity was comforted by 
these disclosures, but 1 also repeat my persuasion that a proneness to 
seek out such allegories, and to feed upon them, far from being a high 
attainment, is a symptom of a mind either naturally weak or debilitated 
by dabbling with fiction. I cannot reverence it. Even when it puts on 
its most imposing air of mystery, I cannot feel veneration. I feel that 
I ought not to respect it, because it is not founded in truth, and it 
leads to the disrespect and undervaluing of truth. Of this I gave such 
instances in my former letter as warrant my thus speaking. 

It may be worth while to offer a few suggestions as to the cause of 
this; and to account, if we can, for the production of an effect so sur- 
prising and so lamentable in persons not only endowed with high 
intellectua! powers, but with a strong sense of morality and religion. 

We see, says the author of the tract, “ how meanly even respectable 
persons allow themselves to think of the highest sort of poetry ;” I do 
not know what is referred to as the highest sort of poetry, nor do 
I know in what manner the opinion of respectable people has been 
expressed on the subject; but I believe that poetry, like everything 
else, will be, and should be, degraded in the eyes of wise men when it gets 
out of its place; and that it does get out of its place when it interferes 
with the interpretation of Scripture. I shall probably expose myself 
to ridicule, but 1 will go further, and express my belief that whenever it 
so mixes what is real and what is imaginary, or to speak more plainly, 
truth and falsehood, as that the one is liable to be taken for the other, it 
is mischievous. Poetry has, 1 doubt not, a sphere of truth—that is, it is 
not out of the power, or out of the legitimate province, of poetry to deal 
with pure truth, whatever may be the strength of its temptation to 
adorn and adulterate it with fiction. Such work would probably re 
quire high powers, get few readers, and be thought rather dull even by 
* respectable persons.” Well then, there is the whole world of ima 
gination open to him; let him soar through the infinite space of fe- 
tion, explore it, and bring back its treasures; or, if he has not strength 
of wing for this, let him minister his gift to his fellow-sinners, who are 
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ookingto him to express the feelings for which they have no language, 
affections which swell their bosoms and fill their eyes, but which they 
have no skill to utter; let him be the interpreter of their hearts to each 
other and to God, Or if this is not enough, and he sighs for more 
worlds—if nothing will satisfy him but mixing up truth and fiction, let 
him displace all geography and derange all chronology, and play his 

ks with all the kingdoms of the earth, their monuments, and their 
chronicles, and make them just what he pleases. It matters com- 

tively little to mankind whether Constantinople was taken by 
the Turks under Cesar, or the Tartars under Wellington ; and if one 
way of representing the matter is more commodious than the other to 
the wayward bard, or if a nice eclecticism in history enables him to 
bring together the heroes and exploits of all ages, with picturesque and 
poetical effect, he must have his way. It is making him a great con- 
cession. It is reluctantly yielded because we are willing that he 
should take all we have, if he will but spare our lives; if he will but 
keep his hands off the oracles of God—if he will but be contented 
without mixing up his own imaginations with the sacred revelation 
of truth. Strange indeed it seems to me that any man, who believes 
the Bible to be the word of God, should approach it in such a humour 
and for such a purpose, and should take it as the subject on which to 
use his invention. 


ON THE LATE DR. ARNOLD'S TWO SERMONS ON PROPHECY. 


Sirn,x—One of your correspondents in the British Magazine for the 
present month (April) has called the attention of your readers to the 
opinions of the late Dr. Arnold. Perhaps you will allow me, an origi- 
nal subscriber to the British Magazine, to follow up the subject, and to 
offer a few remarks upon the views which that singular man enter- 
tained upon the interpretation of Scripture prophecy. If those views 
really were, as Dr, Arnold supposed, (Sermons on Prophecy, p. 7,) at 
least harmless, even though erroneous, it would be an ungracious task 
to attempt a refutation of them; but if, as the writer of these lines is 
of opinion, they are fraught with most dangerous consequences, and 
betray that tampering with truth which is so earnestly and ably 
deprecated in the fifth paper upon Modern Hagiology, it then behoves 
every lover of the truth to enter his protest, however feeble, against 
such doctrines, and to expose, as far as he is able, their fallaciousness 
and evil tendency. 

Dr. Arnold seems to have framed his scheme upon the fundamental 
notion, that all the prophecies in holy writ may be reduced to one 
measure, and interpreted upon one general principle. I must tran- 
seribe his own words, because there is an ambiguity about them, 
which cannot but confuse the reader, as it evidently perplexed the 
author himself. He says in the notes, (p. 41,) “ Whatever scheme of 
interpretation we adopt for prophecy, it is at any rate necessary that 
itshould proceed upon some fixed principle, and not be varied accord- 
ing to the supposed meanings of particular passages, It is consistent to 
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follow throughout and exclusively an historical interpretation ; itis cop. 
sistent also to follow exclusively a spiritual interpretations or again it jg 
consistent to adopt always the two together; and to say that every pro. 
phecy has its historical sense, and also its spiritual sense. But it is not 
consistent to interpret the same prophecy partly historically and partly 
spiritually ; to say that in one verse David is spoken of, and in another 
Christ; that Jerusalem here means the literal city in Palestine, and there 
signifies heaven ; that Israel in one place signifies the historical people 
of the Israelites, and in another place the people of God, whether Jews 
or Gentiles. This is absolutely foolish, and is manifestly a mere 
accommodation of the prophetical Scriptures to certain previously 
conceived opinions of our own.’ What does Dr. Arnold mean here 
by the words “ throughout and exclusively”? From the former part 
of the extract, we should naturally apply them to the whole range of 
Scripture prophecies, and infer that the author was contending that 
pueilitions of every kind should be explained after one manner; and 
this is plainly his meaning, as he professes in his scheme (p. 7), to 
maintain “ one general principle of interpretation’ for all prophecies 
namely, ‘ that of an uniform historical, or lower, and also of a spiritual, 
or higher, sense.’”” But when he wishes to prove the inconsistency and 
folly of other schemes, he shifts his ground, and confines the words 
“throughout and exclusively,” to the several parts of the same con- 
tinuous prophecy. ‘It is not consistent to interpret the same pro- 
phecy, partly historically, and partly spiritually ;” and again, “to say 
that in one verse David is spoken of, in another Christ, &c.” This is 
nothing but a literary sleight of hand, of which, however, I believe 
the author to have been himself perfectly unconscious. But surely 
there is nothing either inconsistent or foolish in asserting that some 
prophecies are of a purely historical character, and admit only of one 
literal interpretation, while others are capable both of the historical or 
lower sense, and also of the spiritual, or what I would rather call the 
final, fulfilment, of which an earnest may have been given in several 
partial accomplishments. Of the purely historical prophecies I would 
give instances in Noah’s predictions touching his three sons, in the 
promise given to the house of Rechab, in Joshua’s curse against the 
future builder of Jericho, in the prophecy of the man of God concern- 
ing Josiah and the altar in Bethel, in Ahijah’s prediction to Jeroboam 
that he should reign over ten of the twelve tribes of Israel, in Jere 
miah’s prophecy of the defeat and captivity of Zedekiah, and in many 
similar examples, Surely the interpretation of these and the like pre- 
dictions belongs exclusively to history, nor is there any room left for 
the mystical expositor. On the other hand, there are many prophe- 
cies touching the Israel of God, which certainly as yet have received 
no literal fulfilment, either in God’s ancient people or in the Christian 
church. We may give these a spiritual sense, if we please ; yet evel 
so, we shall be compelled to acknowledge (as Dr. Arnold does, p. 47) 
that the complete fulfilment is still among things future, Neither 
literally nor figuratively has the world yet seen that state of perlect 
peace and tranquillity described in Isaiab, chap. xi. 6, &c., and in the 
many parallel passages. But there are also many historical prophe- 
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cies concerning the historical Israel, which can be applied only to 
the seed of Abraham according to the flesh. Take for example God's 
declaration to Abraham, that his seed should sojourn in a strange land, 
and be in servitude, and be afflicted four hundred years, (Gen. xv. 
13, &c.) Or look at the temporal blessings and curses spt ken respect- 
ing Israel by Moses, in Deut., chap. xxviii. Will not history furnish 
an adequate fulfilment of every word? Or can we apply to any but 
the historical Israel, Jeremiah’s prophecy of the seventy years’ cap- 
tivity in Babylon ? (Jer. xxv. 11.) It is needless to multiply instances 
in a case so plain. And I therefore ask again, Where is the in- 
consistency in giving an exclusively historical interpretation to pro- 
phecies, which are expressed with historical circumstances of time and 
place, while, at the same time, as members of the one universal 
church of the redeemed, we may humbly claim to have a share and 
inheritance in those general assurances of peace and prosperity and 
endless glory which are bestowed in language of general acceptation 
upon the ransomed of the Lord, and the citizens of the true Zion ? 

Dr. Arnold, indeed, attempts to confirm his view of the double 
sense pervading all prophecies, by the words of St. Peter in his 2nd 
Bpistle, chap. i. 20, “No prophecy of the Scripture is of any pri- 
vate interpretation :"’ which he explains as though the word private 
meant single. Prophecy, he says, (p. 12,) “is anticipated history, not 
in our common sense of the word, but in another and far higher sense.” 
And he adds in his note upon this assertion—“ This, according to a 
very common interpretation, is the sense of the famous words in St. 
Peter's Second Kpistle, raca mpopnreia ypudij¢ idias ErAvaews ov yiverar 
History is especially idéas éruAvoewe : that 1s to say, what the historian 
relates of Babylon is to be understood of Babylon only; of the city so 
called upon the banks of the Euphrates, and not of any other place 
more or less morally resembling it. But what prophecy says of Babylon 
iskowijs Eridvoews : it does not relate exclusively, nor even principally, 
to the Babylon of history, but to certain spiritual evils, of which 
Babylon was at one period the representative, and Rome at another, 
and of which other cities, which may have succeeded to the greatness 
of Babylon and Rome, may be the representatives now.’ We shall 
see presently how Dr. Arnold has employed this dangerous doctrine 
in reducing the historical fulfilment of prophecy, even in the plainest 
instances, to a mere empty shadow. But first let us inquire, whether 
this very common, and very convenient, interpretation of St, Peter's 
words is the correct one. Is not the sense of the passage more truly 
and (I believe) more generally understood to be to this effect, that no 
prophecy of the Scripture was of the prophet’s own invention, and, 
therefore, that the circumstantial solution of a prophecy, in all its 
details, did not rest with the prophet himself? This is the view taken 
by the commentators in Poole’s Synopsis, by Drs. Hammond and 
Whitby, and Rishop Pearson in Mant’s Bible, and is forcibly main- 
tained by Macknight. It is in perfect agreement with the con- 
text, and does no violence to truth, which Dr. Arnold’s interpreta- 
tion of the words most assuredly does, inasmuch as several pro- 
phecies admit only of one fulfilment. But of no prophecy can it be 
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said that it was of the prophet’s own suggestion, or that the 


was able to explain beforehand the precise mapner,in which, his f 
words should be fulfilled. ‘Holy men of old spake as they were b 
moved by the Holy Ghost ;” and though, by diligent searching and ce 
devout meditation, they might in some instances, attain to a general di 
conception of the purport of their predictions, yet the means by whieh m 
God would, in due time, bring bis words to pass, always remained tf 
among the secret things which belong unto the Lord. When the tt 
word of the Lord came to the disobedient prophet in Bethel, saying, ti 
« Thy carcase shall not come into the sepulchre of thy fathers,” . we sj 
may suppose, that both the deceived and deceiving prophets un. g 
derstood that an untimely and violent death awaited the man of God; n 
but neither of them could have foreseen, that as soon as the diso. t} 
bedient prophet should have left the city, a lion out of the forest should st 
slay him. ‘This, I conceive, is an apt illustration of the true sense of fv 
St. Peter’s words, “ No prophecy of Scripture is of private interpreta. e 
tion,” ti 
But the strange thing is, that while Dr. Arnold thus strenuously, in ct 
theory, advocates the uniform existence of a double sense in Scripture e 
prophecies, and repeatedly protests that he does not deny the literal 0 
fulfilment of prophecy, (as in pp. 33, 47, 50, &c.,) yet in every fc 
instance which he brings forward, the historical fulfilment is unseru- cl 
pulously sacrificed to a spiritual interpretation, and the literal sense is 
reduced to a mere empty shadow. Historical fulfilments the most minute 0 


and striking are pronounced to be only accomplishments given ex abun- p 
danti, (pp. 47,56.) They are regarded as acts of gracious condescension p 
on the part of God for the satisfaction of weak minds, which might be n 
unable to appreciate properly the higher and more spiritual sense of the \ 
prophecy. In this way, all the predictions touching the overthrow and } 
perpetual desolation of Babylon are spiritualized away into unmean- t 
ing nothings: God had declared that the overthrow of that great city t 
should be like the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, that Babylon \ 
should become ruinous heaps, which should never be inhabited, but t 
should be the dwelling-place of ravenous beasts and birds of prey; ( 
and Jeremiah was instructed to bind a stone about the book of his t 
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prophecy, and to cast it into the river Euphrates, saying, “ Thus shall 
Babylon sink, and shall not rise again from all the evil which I will 
bring upon her.” (Jer. li. 63, G4.) But, notwithstanding all these, 
and the like denunciations of perpetual destruction threatened against 
Babylon, Dr. Arnold holds that “ the truth of prophecy is by no means 
involved in the continuance of such a minute fulfilment, and that 
if Mesopotamia were again to become fertile and habitable, and a new 
town were to be built on the site of Babylon, it would not be arevival 
of that Babylon against which God's judgments were denounced;' 
(p. 56,)—that is to say, the perpetual desolation threatened against 
Babylon meant only a desolation for some period of indefinite dura 
tion. Babylon, the cursed of God, might yet arise from her ashes to 
a new career of prosperity and power, without offering any contradic 
tion to the truth of the prophetic Scriptures. 
The four arguments by which Dr, Arnold attempts to fortify this 
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ition, (p. 55,) are scarcely worthy of serious refutation. ‘The first 
is'a merely gratuitous assumption that the denunciations against Ba- 
bylon received an adequate fulfilment when the Babylonian people 
ceused to be sovereign ; the second rests upon the fact that the pre- 
dictions were several centuries in arriving at their complete develop- 
ment; the fourth assumes the impossibility of tracing similar fulfil- 
ments, in the literal sense, with respect to other prophecies. But the 
most remarkable is the third: “ Babylon has been the seat of a Chris- 
tian church, and therefore could no longer have been accursed : the 
sin of the old Babylon could not be so much more powerful than the 

ce of Christ's presence.” Has not Jerusalem been the seat of 
many e Christian church ? and yet is it not still lying under the ban of 
the Mosaic curse? And Dr. Arnold himself allows that the present 
state of the city of Babylon, and the surrounding country, may be a 
fulfilment of the prophecies, if only it be regarded as a fulfilment given 
exabundanti. Yet this swperfluous fulfilment was not brought to pass 
till after the time of Ammianus Marcellinus, who wrote in the fourth 
century of the Christian era. (p. 53.) Now, even a fulfilment given 
ex abundanti #s a fulfilment ; and, therefore, according to Dr. Arnold’s 
own admission, the curse was not literally poured out upon Babylon 
for three hundred years after it had been the site of a Christian 
church. 

When the terribly distinct denunciations of the perpetual destruction 
of Babylon are thus allegorized, and evaporated into mystical inter- 
pretations; when the historical prophecies against Babylon are ex- 
plained away as general threatenings against the world which knew 
not God, (p. 63;) when we are told that Jonah’s prophecy against 
Nineveh was not fulfilled, because “ God’s prophecy was not against 
Nineveh, but against sin,” (Dr. Arnold does not even say “ against 
the sin of Nineveh,” but simply “ against sin ;”) we are not surprised 
that the prophecies against Edom and Egypt are treated in the same 
way, though the author is compelled to notice a marked difference in 
the character of the respective predictions, and a nicely corresponding 
difference also in the historical fulfilment of them. (p. 60.) ‘The his- 
torical prophecies, which foretel the future conversion and restoration 
of the Jews, are disposed of according to the same theory of spiritual 
imterpretation. We are indeed in one place (p. 47) allowed to believe 
that * there may be a lower fulfilment vouchsafed even to the old his- 
torical Israel, provided it be understood that such a fulfilment is by 
ho means necessary to the truth of prophecy; that it is given ex 
abundanti; and that as in no one case we have a right to expect it, so, 
if it be withheld, we ought neither to feel surprise nor perplexity.” 
But when this convenient admission of fulfilments given ex abundanti is 
applied to predictions so minute as that of Psalm xxii. 18, “ They 
parted my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture ;”’ 
when Weare gravely told that “no one could reasonably have thought 
that Christ's death and resurrection were not the real and sufficient fulfil- 
ment of this Psalm, even if his hands and feet had never been literally 
pierced, and the soldiers had never literally divided his garments among 
thein, or east lots for his coat,” (p. 48 ;) surely it behoves us to consider 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


whither this dangerous principle is leading us; surely we should ask 
ourselves whether we are not beginning to tamper with those lively 
oracles of truth, of which not one word has been uttered in vain, and not 
one jot or tittle shall pass away till all has been fulfilled. The doctrine 
of a suffering Redeemer is so contrary to all the preconceived notions of 
our carnal nature, that every scripture which foretels how it behoved 
Christ to suffer before he entered into his glory, should be peculiarly pre. 
cious in our eyes; and when we consider further, how inconceivably 
dreadful were all the agonies and tortures of the Man of Sorrows, we 
should with thankfulness embrace and hold fast every passage of 
Holy Writ which proves that nothing happened by accident to that 
Just One, but that all his countless sufferings had been foreknown 
and fore-ordained in the immutable counsels of Divine Providence, 
Our blessed Lord’s betrayal by Judas, his own familiar friend ; his 
deliverance of his terrified followers; his being carried before kings 
of the earth and rulers; his cruel treatment by the Gentiles; his 
scourging, and mocking, and being spit upon; his uncomplaining 
silence and resignation before his unjust judges; his being numbered 
with the transgressors, and being with the wicked in his death, and 
with the rich in his grave; his desertion by his kinsfolk and acquaint. 
ance; his being offered vinegar and gall; his being taunted with inability 
to save himself; his being pierced in the hands and feet, and also, (if 
Kennicott’s version of 2 Sam. xxiii. 7, be received) the piercing of his 
sacred side with the Roman spear; the parting of his garments and 
the casting lots for his vestment; and finally, the circumstance that 
not a bone of the Righteous One, (Psalm xxxiv. 20,) should be 
broken—surely these minute details of the .ufferings of God's in- 
carnate Son were not given in vain by the spirit of prophecy, but are 
the very bulwarks of our faith, and afford the most complete refa- 
tation to the sneering infidel, when he would taunt us with the 
unexampled agonies of a crucified Redeemer. But, on Dr. Arnold's 
view, all these are worth little more to us than the tinkling brass and 
sounding cymbal. Hear his own words: “ Because there were persons 
who would be more struck by such a minute fulfilment than by that 
general fulfilment which to us seems far more satisfactory, therefore 
God was pleased that they also should have the satisfaction they re- 
quired, and over and above the great and substantial fulfilment of the 
prophecy, he provided also those instances of minute agreement, 
which, however thankful we may be to trace (them), now that they 
have been given, we could not, I think, have ventured to expect 
beforehand.” (p. 48.) Is not this a fearful tampering with divine 
truth? Is not this equivalent to saying that many passages of Scrip- 
ture were inspired without any adequate or worthy object? For, 
what general fulfilment can there be of such minutely detailed pro- 
phecies as those to which I have referred? And if the Jiteral fulfil 
ment of predictions, which admit of none but a literal fulfilment, be 
indeed superfluous, and an accomplishment given ex abundant, 
seems to follow that the predictions themselves are unnecessary, 
unworthy of that God who doeth nothing in vain. 
It is surely unnecessary to pursue this inquiry any further. What 
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DR. ARNOLD’S SERMONS ON PROPHECY. 507 
has been already said must be sufficient to point out the dangerous 
tendency of Dr. Arnold’s scheme for prophetical interpretation: if 
otherwise, nothing more that I could urge could lead an unwilling 
mind to that conclusion. I have only to add, therefore, that in attack - 
ing the system, I hope I have not said one disrespectful word against 
the author, to whom every one must give credit for having had the 
best interests of Christianity most sincerely at heart. In spite of all 
his extravagances and inconsistencies, his fatal love of paradox, his 
restless spirit of controversy, and his many singularities, it is impos- 
sible to make the acquaintance of that good and amiable man through 
the medium of his Life and Correspondence without admiring and 
esteeming him, even when we differ in opinion from him, His errors 
are never without a large admixture of truth about them ; his;Sermons 
on Prophecy were evidently prompted by a fervent desire to serve 
the cause of truth; and if his theory were purged of its sweeping 
generalities, and limited to a particular class of prophecies, instead of 
embracing the whole range of the prophetic scriptures, the author would 
never have been reduced to that miserable shift of fulfilments given 
ex abundanti which has laid him open tothe charge of tampering with 
Divine truth, There are many prophecies touching God’s elect people, 
which are expressed in general terms, and therefore are of general 
application to the church. of the redeemed; of these predictions it may 
truly be said, that “ prophecy fixes our attention on principles,’’ (p. 12,) 
while “history is busied with particular nations, persons, and events ; 
and from the study of these, extracts, as well as it can, some general 
principles,” (p 13.) We may also readily admit, with regard to those 
general promises and blessings which the Word of God holds out to 
all true believers, that, owing to the imperfections of human nature, 
they have never been realized to the letter in the most eminent of 
God's saints, or in the most palmy days, either of the patriarchal, the 
Jewish, or the Gentile church. And upon these principles we cordially 
assent to Dr. Arnold’s words, that “ our Lord Jesus Christ is the real 
subject of all prophecy for good. . . . All the promises of God in him 
are Yea, and in him, Amen.” (p. 23.) We may go still further, and 
look forward to the time of the end, when, by virtue of his living 
union with Christ Jesus, every redeemed saint may be made capable 
of a real and substantial and literal realization of all those gracious 
promises and glorious consolations. And even in those prophecies, 
which are shown by circumstances of time and place to be primarily 
of an historical character, if Dr. Arnold had freely and cordially 
admitted the literal and historical fulfilment, instead of stifling the 
literal sense, as it were, in the very cradle, and making light of the 
ininute accomplishments of prophecy, as condescensions from a gracious 
God to the infirmities of weak minds, and as unnecessary superfluities 
to men of more matured faith, few persons would have offered serious 
objections to the typical application even of such historical predictions, 
Babylon, the scene of the first great apostasy after the flood (and per- 
haps founded on the very spot, as it certainly was in the vicinity of 
the very spot, where the serpent tempted our first parents) may fitly 
'yply the world at enmity with God. And in a very interesting 
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paper in the British Magazine, for April, 1843, (vol. xxiii. p. 399 
&c.,) it has been shown that Babylon, revived for a brief period, seem, 
to be marked out in prophecy as the scene of the last great struggle 
between Christ and Antichrist, So Egypt may be set forth as the 
type of the world not in avowed enmity with God, but as beset with 
trials and temptations to the Christian soldier ; it is the house of bond. 
age. In like manner, if we take care not to sacrifice the literal sense 
to the insatiable spirit of mystical interpretation, we may admit that 
‘¢ Amalek, smiting the hindmost and the feeble of the host of Israel, 
when they had just been redeemed out of Egypt, and were faint and 
weary, belongs surely to the general idea of hindering weak Christians 
on their way to heaven, instead of assisting and encouraging them, 
And the same sin,’ (aggravated, however, by cruel forgetfulness of 
all the ties of brotherhood,) “ appears to constitute, in great measure, 
the idea of the prophetical Edom,’’—(pp. 32, 33.) It is needless to add, 
that the whole history of Israel’s establishment in the promised land of 
Canaan, admits of a typical application to the circumstances of God's 
chosen people in all ages and in all nations. But when the literal ful- 
filment of the most distinctly historical prophecies is frittered away 
into nothing, and predictions of every class and character are wrapt 
up in one comprehensive and cumbrous cloak of allegory, I conceive 
that Dr. Arnold has fallen into the very same error which he so 
strongly deprecates in others. Upon such a scheme, “a door will be 
instantly opened to the wildest fanaticism, and no man will have any 
right to reproach the Jewish Rabbies with any peculiar degree of extra- 
vagance,” (p.5.) 1 remain, Sir, your obliged reader, 
I, RB, 


THE CLERGY AND THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


S1r,—Since TI sent you my former letter on this subject, I have seen, 
through the kindness of a friend, a letter published in the British 
Magazine of October, 1843, entitled “ Parochial Intercourse with 
Tradesmen,” 

Not only was that letter caused by the identical remarks of Arch: 
deacou Manning which I quoted, and which led to my communication 
also—(those remarks having been recently reprinted as “ extracts,” 
and fallen in my way in the Educational Journal,)—but, the opinion 
expressed by its writer, as to the bearing and obligation of clerical 
vows, is precisely the same as that which I submitted.  « Clerus, 
however, had not divested himself of that notion against which I con- 
tended, that such persons as tradesmen are a “ very inaccessible 
class ;” a notion which must ever operate as a lulling opiate upon all 


consciences less alive than his own to the awful responsibilities of 


Christ’s ambassadors. 

Of the two methods, “severe asceticism” and “ hospitality,” by 
either of which he thought a legitimate influence for good might be 
attained, he wisely preferred to advocate the latter; because, whilst 
comparatively few men “rise above the fascinations which hold the 
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seat of mankind in bondage,” and severe asceticism “ must therefore, in 
the nature of things, be rare or hypocritical ;"" hospitality, such as he 
, may be exercised by an ordinary Christian. 

In a short examination of some supposed objections to his scheme, 
he introduced the following admirable remarks :—“ The clergyman 
ought to feel himself something far beyond a gentleman. If his edu- 
cation fit him for polished society, his purse rarely enables him to 
associate on equal terms with his wealthy neighbour. If he has time 
to dine with the nobleman, he has time to dine with the tradesman ; 
fhe has the means to entertain the one, he has the means to entertain 
the other; if the latter should be regarded as disqualifying him for 
the former, then the path of duty is clear, for there is little chance of 
benefiting by our society those who accept it on humiliating terms. 
Besides, various ranks are of God's appointment. No clergyman 
would invite the members of different classes to meet on an equality 
at his table, the labourer with the tradesman, or the tradesman with 
the gentleman ; and thus an admirable lesson would be taught, that 
while various ranks were of divine institution, the clergyman was of 
no rank at all—he was the servant of servants, the monitor of kings.” 

L will just say, in reference to one of these sentences, that I well 
know a rector who, having himself abstained from even calling on his 
middle-class parishioners, discouraged his curate, with the utmost 
naiveté, from accepting an invitation to pass an evening at the house 
of one of them, a confessedly excellent man, solely upon the ground 
that country friends would be offended by it, and that in itself it would 
bean awkward experiment: the curate, though reluctant to differ 
from him, could not see his duty through the same medium, and 
braved the presumed hydra. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
evening passed off agreeably at least, and no apparent loss of respect 
lollowed from high or low: for it is plain, that upon a clergyman’s 
own demeanour, habits, and doctrine, will mainly depend the treat- 
ment which all classes will give him; and, if his standard of duty be 
high, and himself in all humility an example of a well-governed mind, 
the worthless of no grade will trouble him with their society, or have 
itin their power to break off any friendships formed with him. 

Without magnifying hospitality (much less such expensive and 
ecular hospitality as is common amongst us at present) into a panacea 
lor the acknowledged alienation, 1 am quite inclined, with  Clerus,” 
to allow it a prominent place on the list of remedies; the more so, as 
both our Lord and St. Paul have enjoined it: the one commanding us 
to have respect therein rather to those who are below than to those 
who are above us; the other laying down a distinct canon, that the 
‘pwitual heads of all parishes should be given to hospitality.* 

But I cannot agree with him when, after frankly stating his sus- 
picion that all our own objections to free intercourse with the middle 


) 


‘ If any one would measure the degree of ‘‘ non-naturalness” with which this 
ae has been interpeeted, let him look round his vestry-room at the next anti- 
church-rate demonstration, and conscientiously ask himself, “ How many of these 
malcontents have I ever tried to coneiliate by an act of social intercourse, or the 
woliening influence of a free and friendly conversation ?” 
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classes are mere “ evasions of a duty,” he forthwith goes out of his 
way to find some Zoar for our wives; I rather conceive, that the 
delicate ladies who, after voluntarily allying themselves to men « of 
no rank at all,” would dare to fall back upon their freedom from cleriea) 
vows to screen themselves, and their refined sensibilities, from lj 
possible danger of contamination or annoyance in sharing their hus. 
bands’ soc ial labours, are either imaginary beings who do not exist, 
but are invented and crooked-for the nonce by some one (not “ Clerus”) 
who wants another excuse ; or unhappy beings who have miserably 
mistaken their vocation, and need to be provided for in a very different 
manner. For I cannot forget this anecdote of the pious Herbert: 
The third day after he was made rector of Bemerton, and had 
changed his sword and silk clothes into a canonical suit, he said to 
his wife, “ You are now a minister's wife, and must now so far forget 
your father’s house, as not to claim a precedence of any of your 
parishioners; for you are to know that a priest’s wife can challenge no 
precedence or place, but that which she purchases by her obliging 
humility; and Lam sure, places so purchased do best become them, 
And let me tell you, that 1 am so good a herald as to assure you that 
this is truth.” If, however, clergymen’ s wives are to be humonred, 
and, instead of regarding themse Ives as the English sisters of charity, 
and as sharing in some sort their husbands’ responsibilities, are to con- 
sider themselves as mere lay-women, and to engage themselves in all 
the pleasures of their former companions ; then, the sooner a voluntary 
celibacy is looked upon by clergymen far otherwise than at present, 
the better will it be for church and nation. 

Having endeavoured, in my former letter, to show that the acknow- 
ledged estrangement of the middle classes is attributable, not to them, 
but to the clergy, I come now to a very brief consideration of two 
remedies, more popular than that of “ Clerus.” ‘The first is, an ex- 
tension of the order of deacons, by admitting members of the middle 
classes themselves, under certain restric tions, more readily than under 
the existing system of a University preparation ; and here I will 
entirely ove rlook the question of practicability, and suppose the funds 
provided, the bishops willing to exercise the ‘invidious trust of select: 
ing those who may have purchased to themselves a good degree, for 
further ordination, and a body of fit men ready for the work, 

What, then, would be the effect of these new ministers upon the 
middle classes ? They would be, in a strong sense, prophets in their 
own country ; and, as such, would have very little influence at all—or 
their influence would be illegitimate, and rather hurtful than auxiliary 

to the church ; because those, be they few or many, who would listen 
even to the private admonitions of these de: acons, though disregarding 
their present pastors when delivering the same message, Ww ‘ould mi anifestl) 
do so, not out of regard to the doctrine itself, but only to the pro- 
pounders thereof, But would not the whole scheme be looked upo! 
as a plausible escape from our own bounden duties, rather than 84 
proof of any increased love, so long as it is notorious that ourselves 
have not stooped to the task 2 Would it not, as such, be treated with 
scorn? Above all, if, as Archdeacon Manning has said, the middle 
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classes are remarkable for their “ love of truth,” can such a measure 
henecessary ? or, is it not rather evident, that a love of truth includes 
a love of its practice; and that it has been the want of carrying out 
those truths of communion which we preach, by equal attention to all 
classes alike, that has produced the evils complained of ? 

Let the existing clergy first square their notions and modes of living, 
their families and households, to a more strict conformity with their 
vows; let them then make a full and fair trial of their own powers, 
by God’s help, to win back the middle classes to the church. And 
should they fail, after such sacrifices, to effect the desired change, they 
will indeed have a strong case to back them in an application for 
additional assistance. 

As my letter has been much lengthened by references to that of 
«(Clerus,” I shall only here add, that whilst offering these observations 
upon the desired increase of deacons, | am far from supposing that, in 
other respects, such a measure might not be beneficial, especially in 
large populations, where the laborious and over-burthened clergy 
might be relieved of much occasional duty by the assistance of 
ordained schoolmasters, whose training might have already, in some 
sort, prepared them for the office; and whose incomes, if at present 
proportioned to their work, would need to be but little increased on 
that account. 

The second remedial measure, of which much has been recently 
said in educational reports and treatises, is the establishment of middle 
schools. Well, suppose them established, what have we done to 
secure that confidence which alone could induce the middle classes to 
entrust their children to our supervision ?—what, to prevent the new 
masters being just in the same relative position as ourselves, with this 
additional impediment, that they would be looked upon as a new 
device to separate the classes, a purposed check upon the ambition of 
the pupil’s parents, rather than as a fresh manifestation of the church’s 
parental care, and a godly effort to recover lost ground ? 

But, suppose these fears unfounded, the new schools gladly accepted, 
and already filled with pupils, the sons and daughters of churchmen 
and dissenters alike. Can it be maintained, that they would be other- 
wise than abortive as remedies for the existing disaffection, unless the 
sound principles there inculeated by precept should be elsewhere 
brought into play, and fostered by the familiar example and kindly 
intercourse of the parochial clergy? That no church machinery can 
be considered perfect without such institutions, I readily allow ; but 
the way before them must be prepared by a generous endeavour to 
pay off an accumulated debt of intercourse with the parents, and the 
Way, after them, must be completed by continued intercourse with the 
pupils; and the sooner this is done, and an example of active humility 
brought home to the middle classes, by a well-born and well-educated 
ministry, the sooner, as it seems to me, shall we be ealled on to rejoice 
because the strayed sheep have been brought back to their fold. 

Chere is not, neither can be, a more false or pernicious notion 
than that which lies hidden under the plausible saying, that “ clergy- 
men ought to live like gentlemen ;” and never, till simplicity and 
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sobriety be the leading idea of our domestic arrangements, and the 
edification of ourselves and people the one object of our social habits, 
will the holy office of Christ’s ambassage cease to suffer in our keep. 
ing, or the church to be wounded and wasted through. the secularity 
of her appointed watchmen. 

Sincerely desirous to have any of my misapprehensions corrected, 
and to learn the opinions of others upon so important a subject ag the 
connexion of the clergy with the middle classes—a connexion, the 
neglect of which may be the secret of many recent disturbances[ 
have the honour to be, Y our obedient servant, 

J. BS 


ON FASTING. 


Sirk,—In saying a very few more words on this important subject, | 
am anxious to make it quite clear to your correspondents L. de R. 
and B., that | do not wish to interfere in the least with any private 
Opinions as to the propriety of fasting, according to the rules of our 
church. If any man feels it obligatory on his conscience to do so, 
well and good ; but let it be entirely a matter of individual conscience, 
and not a positive duty binding on all. The analogy brought forward 
by L. de R. of attending church every Sunday, as commemorating 
the Lord's day, for which we have no express command in Scripture, 
does not hold, because we are commanded to keep the seventh lay 
holy ; and how could the church keep the day holy without wor- 
shipping Him who has so strictly enjoined the duty ? But the other 
holy days, for which fasts are preseribed by our church, are not, of 
course, holy in the same sense as the Sabbath. However, granting 
the analogy to be perfect,—if the church commanded regular attend- 
ance at public worship —led her members to believe that they com- 
mitted an actual sin by an oecasional omission of the duty, not sup. 
posing that every good Christian would, of his own accord, attend to 
it, she would soon bring them to believe in the necessity of the uct of 
public worship for salvation, as does the Roman-catholic church. 
And the effect of such church command is apparent in the Romish 
chureh, which does, by such mode of teaching, lead her members to 
believe in the meritoriousness of good works. 

This, then, is my simple reason for opposing the rules of our prayer- 
book, as regards fasting, being made a necessary and universal duty: - 
You lead the “people” to place confidence in the practice as 4 
meritorious action. With fasting, this danger would be much increased, 
because, in many cases, the self. y were would be so great as to induce 
the generality —those who obeyed the rule of the church because it is 
a rule of the church—to think, that there must be saving merit in 4 
work which costs them trouble and uneasiness, I do not know how 
you could persuade a man of active life, who might have no real reli 
gion in his heart, to the contrary. 

Thanking you for your kindness to have noticed my communice 


tions, ‘LT remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
RK. W. H. 
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CORRESPON DENCE, 


ON FASTING. 


Sim-—The excellent leiter of B. on the subject of fasting in your 
last Number is so satisfactory a reply to the suggestion of R. W. H. 
ow the preceding page, that “ it was not her [our church’s] intention, 


by fixing certain days and long terms for fasting, that her members. 


should fast necessarily as an indispensable part of their duty, on those 
actual days,” &c., that there seems no occasion for any rejoinder or 
explanation ou my part with reference to the general question. Allow 
me, however, to make some remarks on three points in which allusion 
is made to my former letter. 

|. R. W. H. complains of my being rather hard on him when I 
imply that he would put éxedination for conscience, and is unable to 
comprehend how state of society means spirit of the age. I should be 
sorry for R. W. H. to think me to mean that he himself would sub- 
stitute inclination for conscience as the measure of his own individual 
obedience. But when I read such statements as the following :— 
“From the state of uncertainty... . to which the church has left 
thisquestion, &c. . . . Largue, that fasting is left entire/y to ourselves.” 
Aod again: “rom constitutional temperament, mayhap, one man 
may be obliged to fast much before he can subdue an evil passion, 
others need not do so at all.’ When Lread these statements, and ima- 
gine the trath of them to be generally admitted, I cannot but think 
there would be many who, though really well-disposed, would be apt 
to say with themselves, “ Conscience does not dictate to me the need 
of fasting to subdue my evil passions, or bringing my flesh into sub- 
jection to my spirit; | can find other means for that.’ The real 
objection being in many (1 do not say all) cases, that mortification of 
the flesh is an unpleasant thing, and thus the plain command is 
eluded. 

As for the expression “ spirit of the age,” I do not think it much 
differs from “ the manners and feelings of the age,” which R. W. H. 
has himself used as synonymous with, or explanatory of, the expression, 
“state of society.”’ (february Number, p. 159.) 

2. R. W. H. thinks that | have misquoted St. Paul, when I speak 
of him as stating that he “approved himself, as the minister of God, 
i |voluntary| fastings,”’ observing that he classes “ fastings” with 
“alflictions, necessities,” &e., which, of course, he did not undergo 
voluntarily, But, mixed with these, we have other voluntary acts— 
*g., “ patience,” labours,” perhaps “ watchings,” as well as “ pure- 
ness, Knowledge, long-suffering,” &e., which follow alter. Besides, 
RW. H. alludes to 2 Cor. xi. 27, which seems to confirm my view 
of St. Paul's fastings being voluntary, as he speaks of them in addition 
“hanger and thirst.” This passage, too, like the other, enumerates 
both voluntary and involuntary acts. (See ver. 23.) “ Are they 
Ministers of Christ ? (1 speak as a fool,) Lam more; in dabours more 
abundant, in stripes above measure,” &c. Let me add, that the view 
Witch T have taken was suggested by a learned divine of the present 
“ay, who, in a note on 2 Cor, xi. 27, observes, “ ‘These were volun- 
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tary fasts; St. Paul had just spoken of involuntary privation < jy 
hunger and thirst.’ On chap, vi. 5, Calvin says, ‘St. Paul doth not 
mean hunger which arose from want, but the voluntary exercise of 
abstinence. So Whitby paraphrases ver. 4 and 5, ‘ constantly ep. 
during all sorts of sufferings, and exercising all kinds of self-denig| 
for the Gospel’s sake.’”’ 
3. I cannot surrender my belief that the church intended “ that we 
should literally obey the rules of fasting laid down in our prayer. 
book,” that she intended us to “ fast forty days in succession ;” and | 
believe that they who observe this ordinance inwardly as well as out. 
wardly, (of course not outwardly only,) will become “ better Christians.” 
At the same time we must not “ put new wine into old bottles ;” nor 
can we all at once, after long disuse, rush beneficially into every 
detail of our church’s system and practice. But 1 am satisfied that the 
more we observe all her orders, even her forms, so it be not done 
formally, but as an expression of inward feeling, the less we shall be 
disposed to regard any of them with indifference, or to think we have 
power to dispense with any of them. If my view of the case be cor- 
rect, it is a sin not to keep every prescribed fast—the magnitude of it 
I do not pretend to estimate; but it seems to mean act of disobedience 
to the church, whom all ought, and some are bound, to obey. Whiat 
led me into these remarks was their connexion with my illustration of 
repeating the responses, to which R. W. H. refers. I cannot but fear, 
with him, there would be much mockery if the whole congregation 
were to repeat them. Still, where should the line bedrawn? Should 
the school-children be silenced ? or should none be exhorted to unite 
but the truly pious? (In that case all sinful singers ought to be re- 
moved, for the third commandment may be broken in music as well 
as in plain reading.) Then what will become of that wonderful class 
of men, the parish-clerks, who, by common consent, perform the vocal 
part of the congregation? Are they always men of prayer? Nay; 
may not we find sometimes, even among the clergy, a “ notorious evil 
liver”? and have not the best to lament occasional wanderings, 
when uttering words addressed to the Most High? Can we do more 
than confess that there are certain evils attendant upon the public 
worship of God, which it is easier to lament than to remove ? 
Thanking R. W. H. for the good humour with which he received 
my little pleasantries, I beg to remain, Sir, your obedient — 
L de RK. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF LUNATICS. 


Sir,—Some estimate of the existing state of religion among the insane 
will be indispensable, if the question of the cure of their souls is to be 
entertained. I beg, therefore, to submit to your consideration a few cur- 
sory reflections underthishead, There will be nothing in these observ 
tions with which all who are informed upon the subject are not familiar, 
yet many, I believe, do not possess even this limited information. 

In entering upon this inquiry I would first of all observe, that 8 
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jistinction is to be drawn between religion as it subsists in the belief 
and practice of the professor, and religion as the ultimate principle of 
spiritual life, by which the true religious condition of the individual is 
determined. In ordinary cases they are adjudged identical, the one 
being taken for the index of the other; but with the lunatic a discre- 
pancy will often be detected by unguarded inconsistency of character. 
The religion of the patients, it is charitably hoped, never undergoes a 
radical change for the worse after the depreciation of their moral con- 
stitution; and hitherto they have seldom been the subjects of a divine 
renewal during the continuance of the disorder. Their spiritual con- 
dition, therefore, when the term is used in its highest sense, may be 
presumed to remain generally unchanged from the commencement of 
insanity. 

Whether the extent of religion among them corresponds, as might 
consequently be expected, with its prevalence in the several classes of 
the community to which they respectively belong, is a question which 
cannot easily be decided. ‘The number, however, in whom religion 
appears to have been the ruling principle of life is sufficiently limited 
to raise the presumption that its influence is somewhat more extended 
among society at large ; in other words, that the victims of insanity 
are not most generally those whose characters have been subjected to 
the practical influences of evangelical truth, 

The opinion thus hazarded gains confirmation from a reference to 
the statistical tables which indicate the causes of disorder, since 
they are such, in a very large proportion of cases, as would be mate- 
rially counteracted by either the restraints or the consolations of the 
Gospel. For additional proof of this fact, I have only to refer to the 
indisputable testimony of the learned and judicious Dr. Pritchard, who 
supports his own views by quotations from M. Georget, M. Pinel, and 
M. Esquirol. I extract the following quotations from Dr. Pritchard’s 
work. “ ‘The observations,” says M. Georget, “ which I have had it 
i my power to make, the more numerous ones which I have com- 
pared in authors, have convinced me that, among one hundred luna- 
tis, ninety-five at least have become so from the influence of affec- 
tions and moral commotions.” . . . . . “ In a computation made by 
M. Pinel, from observations of five years, cases of insanity produced 
by moral causes were to those occasioned by physical causes in the 
proportion of 464 to 219.” In a memoir presented « by M. Esquirol 
tothe Society of Medicine in 1818, it was concluded that cases of mad- 
ves vecasioned by moral causes are to those arising from physical causes 

athe proportion of four to one.’’ He gives it as his opinion, that “ care 
Md anxiety, distress, grief, and mental disturbances, are by far the 
host productive causes of insanity ;’’ and that, “ next to the examples 
‘insanity produced by care and anxiety, the greatest number of 
‘ases are those arising from the influence of strong passions and emo- 
ons.” Dr. Pritchard also points out the very general influence which 
noral causes have in predisposing the character for receiving an im- 
ression from any of the exciting causes of madness. He endeavours, 


Wwreover, to prove that “ all monomaniacs begin by having disordered 
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feelings and inclinations, and that the intellectual disease appears to 
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follow. Excess of self-love i is an ingredient,” he observes, “ in ey ery 
inodification of monomania.” .... . “ The illusion is always some 
notion as to the powers, property, dignity, or destination of the indivi. 
dual affected, which is grafted upon his habitual state of desire og 
aversion, passion or feeling.” 

It is, therefore, unquestionable that moral causes are very exten. 
sive and influential in promoting insanity. We are sure that such 
malignant influence could not acquire so great an ascendancy, whether 
it be anxiety, or grief, or self-love, or the indulgence of criminal 
desires, if grace and the precepts of the gospel, if humility, if purity of 
heart, and if unshaken confidence in the promises of God, possessed 
that supreme power over the mind which, if they want, it is not neces. 

sarily indeed from the absence, but certainly from the deficiency, of 
religion that they want it. 

Undoubtedly, however, there are patients of (the most) sincere and 
unblemished piety. H. B , a female patient in the M p— 
A , was for many years a pew-opener in her parish church. When 
1 knew her she was an inmate of the infirmary ward; and when the 
door was locked for the night, she used frequently to read aloud to 
her fellow-patients a chapter from the ‘Testament, and some of the 
Collects for evening prayer; and, in the dark winter nighis, she still 
repeated from memory the hallowed forms to which she had so often 
listened in the house of God, Nothing can be more beautiful than 
such exhibitions of piety in the lunatic, when the dreadful malady is 
the effect of physical causes, and when its delusions have no connexion 
with moral delinquency, or with over-wrought doctrinal speculations, 
These are cases in which divine grace is still found sustaining the tone 
of the moral feeling, and still sanctifying and blessing the child of 
affliction. 

Among patients in whom religion has exerted, in a degree, its legi- 
timate authority, there will be found some, I am inclined to believe, 
who have been guilty of deviations from the paths of piety and 
rectitude, of no venial kind, of which the malignant effects are per- 
petuated, even after the penitent offender may ‘be divinely absolved 
from the guilt. ‘The subject is involved in so much obse urity, both in 
a religious and psychologic: al point of view, that one is hardly ‘justified 
in adventuring an opinion, But if it may be said without pre- 
sumption, I cannot avoid the conclusion, that religious melancholy i 
not always that groundless self- accasation which the patient is so fruit: 
lessly persu: uled to believe it. Despair must not be traced, in every 

case, to that source. lor the most bitter grief can hardly be excessive, 











prov ‘ided there be an apprehension, at the same time, of the hope 


which the gospel holds out to the chief of sinners, It is the: absence ol 
this hope, or rather, the want of spiritual power to apprehend it, and 
not the excess of remorse, that is the result or cause of the insanity. 
The patient's fears, indeed, will often engender absurd conceptions; 
but these delusions constitute neither the disease nor its cause, and, 10 
a religious point of view, are of little importance, except in so far ® 
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they pre-occupy the mind, and prevent its faculties from being con- 
centrated upon the promises of pardon, so that the soul is retarded by 
them from returning into the way of peace. 

The following is a case which painfully illustrates the reality some- 
times existing in the fears of despondency. J. C had joined 
a religious society early in life, and for twenty years had continued a 
blameless and zealous member of the congregation, when, owing to 
some act- which indicated a want of strict integrity, he was dismissed 
from an inferior office which he held in the chapel, and was subse- 
quently induced to leave his own employment, and to live with an 
ungodly relative, upon the promise of sharing a small property. 
Raillery and evil example soon produced their natural consequeuces ; 
he abandoned the practice of religion altogether, discontinued attend- 
ing a place of worship, and laid aside private prayer. The relative 
died ; the promised bequest had been dissipated by intemperance ; and 
JC was left without resources, and, in a short time, became the 
inmate of an asylum—classed as a case of religious melancholy. Who 
that knows anything of the jealousy of the Christian’s God, would 
venture to affirm, that his despondency had no judicial connexion with 
the sins to which his guilty conscience attributed it? I was en- 
couraged to labour for his recovery, but in this attempt his quiet was 
never extenuated: rather his mind was directed gradually to the 
reality of his offence, conjointly with the mercies of God, that by this 
means, a “godly sorrow’ might supplant a delusive despair. After 
ive months’ frequent intercourse with him, he consented to receive 
the Holy Communion privately administered—a measure which signs 
of sincere contrition appeared to justify, although mingled with great 
iifirmities, the effects partly of the disorder; and, from this time, he 
always allowed that he had some hope of salvation, and subsequently 
became a public communicant, and as frequent an attendant at divine 
ervice as infirm health and paralyzed energies would permit. 

The spiritual character of the individual, abstractedly considered, 
ulmits, I am convinced, of being resolved into the same simple 
clements with the lunatic as with others, But if we view the religious 
condition of an asylum, as it developes itself externally in the practice 
and conversation of the patients, the spectacle presented is indeed 
‘range and forbidding. Many even of those who are bound by their 
sacred calling to address themselves to the eradication of moral evil 
“Herever it is found defacing creation, and who are daily conversant 
with misery and vice in every other form, are seen turning away from 
“ls scene with supercilious indifference, as too confused and incon- 
‘mous to allow any conclusions to be drawn from it with confidence, 
and as a deviation from the ordinary laws of spiritual life, so wide, as 
rine _ adoption of extensive remedial measures hopeless, if not 
re te he difficulty arises chiefly from the exhibition of the oppo- 
a ae a of moral conduct, sometimes in the same patient, and, 
possibly, even at the same period ; together with the fact, established 
Fey cal authority, that a complete change in the religious character 
ne individual is occasionally an effect of the disorder. To reduce 
we Contused moral elements to order, and to render the asylum 
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capable of being treated in some degree according to the rules by 
which the cure of souls is regulated in general, we must distinguish, 
whether this or that part of the conduct has the stamp of sincerity: 
and whether they will be heartily concurrent, or whether, from being 
in a state of thraldom, it be quiescent only, or constrained. And, cer. 
tainly, however unquestionable the piety of some of the patients 
may be, and however palpable the want of it may be in others, the 
solution of the question under consideration is alike perplexing and 
ainful, 

The predominant characteristic of the insane in relation to religion 
is, 1 think, indifference—a state of feeling engendered among them, 
partly by the prevailing wart of early training in the discipline of 
Christianity, and partly by the paralyzing influence of the disorder 
upon the faculties generally. Over a large proportion of the patients 
a veil is drawn, which hides equally from them the world without, 
and from us the world within, their souls. l*ew incidents occur in 
the routine of their daily life to elicit from them any recognition of the 
Deity, or to give evidence of their faith in his providence and pro- 
mises. Even of those in whom the influences of Christianity are par- 
tially exhibited, its truths are in many cases very imperfectly com- 
prehended, and its precepts insufficiently complied with; and we mus 
attribute it, rather to education and the force of habit, than to sincere 
solicitude upon the subject, that the rudiments of our faith, and some 
of the offices of religion, are known and observed by them. 

The outlines of individual character, however, are strongly marked 
in a few; and these supply data for forming an estimate of the reli 
gious condition of others, sufficient for our guidance in attempting its 
amelioration. On the one hand, we shall be led to conclude most 
favourably in some instances, although much of the inherent evil o! 
our nature is frequently provoked, because piety in its turn will find 
opportunity for its development, forming, it may be, an inconsistett 
combination, but supplying indubitable evidence of the presence 0! 
grace within the heart. It follows, therefure, as a general rule, thet 
uniform consistency of conduct, the criterion of a sincere profession It 
others, is a test which must not be enforced against the insane. With 
them, the virtuous effort and pious expression, provided they beer 
decisive marks of sincerity, may be received as evidence of true 

religion, notwithstanding the recurrence of vicious passion, or the oul 
breaking of profane language. Such exhibitions, awful though they 
be, must be regarded as the ebullition of feelings to which the best © 
men are subject, but which, with sound mental faculties, they are ab! 
by Divine assistance, to quell, while the lunatic, possessing ¢q" 
grace, but destitute of reason, is overpowered by them. In him, 
that is virtuous must be allowed its full measure of excellence, whie 
outward expressions of evil do not necessarily depreciate his mom 
character, more than it would be lowered in the case of others ®) 
similar thoughts and feelings, while those thoughts remained une 
pressed, and those feelings ungratified. On the other hand, cases ™ 
be supposed in which the hollowness of a profession, betrayed yD 
inconsistency while the faculties remained unimpaired, might read 
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be detected when the judgment is no longer able to adjust the artificial 
expression to the natural tone of the feelings. | 5 ac Lakh 

Provided, therefore, that due caution be observed, insanity, in some 
cases, tends rather to elucidate the religious condition of its victims, 
than to obscure it; for those extremes of thought and feeling, which 
are thrown by it to the surface, and which, toa casual observer, are sO 
perplexing, are 1n reality the expression of internal feelings, which, 
but for-the insanity, would never be disclosed to human observation. 
These eccentricities, when their moral quality can be distinguished, 
give an insight into the character more complete than can be had in 
any other case. When, from the loss of reason, the exact proportions 
of trath and the nice refinements of propriety cannot be discerned ; 
and when the ordinary motives of human conduct cease to be influen- 
tial, and the restraints are removed which, while reason holds its sway, 
are imposed by the desire to preserve a reputation for rectitude and 
intelligence, both the defects and the excellences of the character 
develop themselves in their undisguised forms and relative strength : 
the inner man is brought to light: and the lunatic, when he is assum- 
ing the most extravagant pretensions, or giving vent to the wildest 
conceptions, may but be acting out—absurdly, indeed, yet still correctly 
—his true moral character. He may deny the reality of either his 
virtuous feelings under the influence of despair, or of his vicious pro- 
pensities from hypocrisy; but his virtue in the one case will attest its 
own sincerity ; and in the other case his hypocrisy will betray itself 
from the want of reason to direct it. 

Nor do 1 think that any insuperable difficulty will be presented by 
the cases of religious madness, a form of insanity commonly thought 
to be so prevalent ; but in reality limited to an insignificant number of 
the patients. Whenever the mind is unsound, religion may share, in 
common with other subjects, the effects of the patient’s illusions ; 
but it is to cases in which religion gives the distinctive character to the 
disorder, that reference is made; and a little examination into the 
extent and nature of this description of insanity will at once disappoint 
those who would draw inferences from it prejudicial to religion itself, 
and remove the anxiety of others who are at a loss to understand how 
reason can be overthrown by a faith which comes from heaven, and is 
designed to recover men from all that is erroneous and hurtful. 

I need hardly remark, that religion, rightly understood, is a practical, 
and not, exclusively, a theoretical system, exacting and providing the 
power required for complete self-government, and the performance of 
every relative duty. Religious madness, therefore, if it is to be cor- 
rectly so termed, must arise from an excess of devotedness to God, or 
oflove to man. But, by a strange inversion of language, this is termed 
religious madness, which receives its characteristic impression from the 
defect or total want of religion. 

lhere are lunatics whose madness assumes a tone of hostility to 
‘acred things. Such are they who arrogate blasphemous pretensions 
'o themselves, and they who malign the being, or the word, or the 
ministers, of God. It may be thought that these ravings of the mad- 
man afford no indication’ of the state of the heart; that there is 1 
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malignity in his daring conceptions, and no reality of feeling in his 
diabolical expressions. When this is conceded, the malady must be 
assigned to physical causes, and religion is but accidentally the subject 
on which the passions expend their fury. But if moral character is at 
all attributable to these cases, there can be no argument required to 
prove that they constitute a form of irreligious madness, 

Indeed, I would submit that “ trreligious insanity” is the term 
that would in all cases most correctly designate the disorder when 
religion is at all implicated in it. The patients of this class are 
very frequently affected with delusions more or less connected with 
religion, which in turn foster and are fostered by an excessive self. 
conceit. ‘There are others who entertain erroneous impressions on the 
subject, the result of a speculative study of revelation, perhaps of a 
daring intrusion into forbidden mysteries. But in which of these cases 
can the insanity, whether it be the result of pride or of presumption, 
be correctly termed religious 2? “ Doubtless,” Dr. Burrowes says, « the 
understanding may be disordered by an entire devotion to abstract 
theology, as it may by intense application to any abstruse subject in 
morals, physics, or politics. But a religion like Christianity will 
never so operate, unless it become an object of entire abstraction or 
be improperly applied.” ‘Teachableness and humility are among the 
first duties imposed by the gospel; and although much that is pious 
and excellent may exist where these graces remain defective, yet it is 
absurd to refer to a religion consequences which result from the 
violation of its fundamental principles, It is not for us to assign a 
judicial character to the visitation in any individual instance, but it 
may surely be regarded at times asa judgment from the Divine Being, 
by which he brings down the arrogance of the proud, and vindicates 
the violated sanctity of his own revelation. 

In the cases of depression arising from forebodings of the Divine 
displeasure, it has already been suggested, that the morbid feeling 
may, in some instances, be connected with a fatal departure from the 
paths of peace, or with a long, and certainly a culpable, neglect 
of the light and the aid afforded by a fellowship in the gospel. Itis 
to be traced frequently to other causes; but, in all cases, it can sub 
sist only with a false conception of the Divine character, in which the 
wrath of God and not his mercy is exclusively apprehended. Thisisa 
state of mind only known under th» gospel as a premature sentence 
of condemnation, judicially impressed upon the heart of the reprobate; 
a frenzy, of which examples are to be seen in the last hours of Vol- 
taire, and others of that class of madmen. Such, however, is pot the 
fear of the desponding lunatic. And yet, even with him the despair 
must be referred to a deficiency of religion; certainly it can never 
result from the excess of it; for whether it be attributable to mora! 
or to natural causes, and whether there be or be not any just ground 
for self-condemnation, the absence of hope can co-exist only wit! 
ignorance of God, or a distrust in his promises. Christianity is 4 reli- 
gion of grace, in which Mercy is represented as triumphing again 
Judgment ; but when its truths are distorted, or partially suppressed 

it ceases to be itself; and when it is thus transformed into « another 
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gospel,” either by the error of the teacher, or by the misconception ot 
the hearer, any baneful effect that may be produced is clearly charge- 
able upon the innovation, and not upon the original doctrine, ‘* Some,” 
Dr. Burrowes writes, in a tone of just indignation, worthy the Chris- 
tian physician, —“ some, either in contempt or ignorance, have directly 
imputed insanity to religion in the abstract.” . . “ Itis clear that, under 
certain circumstances, it may be said insanity is occasioned through 
the agency of religion, It is not, however, from the agency of the 
Christian faith, in its pure and intelligible form, but from the per- 
version of it, that many become the victims of insanity.” . . “ There 
is not a tittle of evidence to substantiate that Christianity, abstractedly, 
ever produced that effect. Such accusations are the abortions of infi- 
fidelity, or of those who lack knowledge.” Religion, correctly under- 
stood and faithfully complied with, supplies, in all these cases, not the 
cause but a remedy for the disorder. 

These are some of the features which a lunatic asylum presents in 
relation to the important question which it was proposed to investigate. 
My observations were formed exclusively among pauper patients, but 
they will be applicable, more or less, 1 believe, to all classes, It will 
be obvious, however, that remarks of so general a character give but a 
very imperfect outline of the subject, and admit of many exceptions. 

1 am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
PRESBYTER, 


VESTIGES OF CREATION AND ITS ANSWERS. 


Mr pkAR Strn,—Some weeks ago, a plausibly written volume was 
placed in my hands, entitled, Vestiges of Creation, It is entirely 
popular in its nature, skimming over the surface of almost all natural 
philosophy ; and there is a neatness and unity in the argument which 
has made it but too attractive to minds unprepared with a knowledge 
how much must be assumed, how much overlooked, and how much 
falsified, before it can be made good. 

We see, for example, nebule in every state of apparent condensa- 
tion until they merge into stars, which analogies lead us to regard as 
suns, and to suppose surrounded by systems. These presumptions, 
and the appearance of the zodiacal light, seem to point to such an origin 
of our own system, This, then, looks like the result of a law im- 
pressed by the Divine artificer on the primal nebula—a law of dis- 
integration and combination, by which planets were detached from a 
cooling vapour, united in masses, and endowed with motion. Again, 
having thus placed the Creator at the remotest possible distance from 
the creature, the author proceeds to the construction of the world, and 
the development of animal and vegetable life. The lowest forms of 
both are much the same, he tells us, nucleated cells reproductive of 
their like, and assuming in the vegetable world all those forms of com- 
bination which are exhibited in the electric brush, and in arborescent 
crystallization, according to circumstances. In the animal world, 
also, nature always commences at the cell, and the human foetus goes 
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through all the conditions of monad, fish, turtle, bird, rode 
ruminant, digitigrade, quadrumana, before it arrives at the develop. 
ment of man. Hence the author infers, that all these are merely 
advanced forms of the same germ, and indicate that originally the 
polygastric monad produced the radiate and articulate animals, until, 
in due time,.as the gradual operations of one great cause fitted the 
world for each class of inhabitants, the same cause operated in pro. 
longing the gestation of the parent, until the offspring took the proximate 
form. ‘Thus, once upon a time, man was born from a pair of Singa. 
lese monkeys, and what may, after countless ages, be born from him, 
remains to be seen. 

Assuredly this is a more attractive theory than that of the last 
attempt to classify and arrange the discoveries of modern science into 
an infidel system. In a work published a few years since, and shew. 
ing quite as much ability as the Vestiges, although I do not appre. 
hend that it ever gained any considerable circulation, the very oppo- 
site conclusions were arrived at. Instead of being on the march to 
some unknown perfection, we were there supposed to be living in the 
extreme old age of the world. ‘The shortening month and shortening 
year, proved that in the lapse of a very few hundred millions of years 
we should fall into the sun, the fate anticipated successively for all the 
planets, and visibly approaching Enke’s comet; and the moon, like 
a series of her predecessors, whose debris now cover the earth's sur- 
face, would be dashed to pieces on her primary, as the moons of Venus 
and Mercury have already been on theirs, by the necessary operation of 
the laws by which they are at present governed. The same laws would 
gradually increase the density of the earth. The progressive 
crystallization of the superior strata would absorb them into their 
granite foundation; their fertility, originally capable of the spon- 
taneous production of giant plants and animals, would decline, until 
the present verdure of the earth should be succeeded by universal 
barrenness, Already, the generative power which called man and all 
the superior animals into existence, had waned away until it could 
only produce infusoria mites in chocolate, and maggots in cheese, In 
short, the two authors who have most recently traced the vestiges of 
creation, rejecting the revealed testimonies of the Creator, have found 
them all turned in opposite directions ! 

A volume you noticed in your reviews last month, from the pen of 
Dr. Whewell, consisting of extracts from his already published works, 
and a preface obviously alluding to the Vestiges of Creation, contains 
the outline of a complete argument against its inferences, and such an 
exposure of its errors in matters of fact as might counteract its im- 
pression, if the truth ever overtook the falsehood in time to prevent 
its doing mischief. ‘The gratification 1 had received from Mr. 
Bosanquet’s Principia, made me glad that he had undertaken the task 
of entering the lists more pointedly with an antagonist whose nameless 
title page might render it indecorous for Dr, Whewell to attack him, 
and | was surprised that you should have noticed his Vestiges 
exposed without commendation. But his book convinced me very 
soon that you were right—nay, even made me wish that your dis- 
approval had been more emphatic than silence. 
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When I read the Vestiges, I felt, these facts do not bear out these 
conclusions, but I should like some person, thoroughly versed in the 
whole circle of natural philosophy, to tell me how far they are facts, 
and how far fancies. I can trace a good deal of incompetence myself, 
bat not enough to destroy the argument, if all is true that I cannot 
contradict, and all unimportant which is here treated as such: but ] 
know men living as Christians, and devoutly believing the sacred 
history of man as delivered in the Bible, and feeling’ no difficulty in 
the Mosaic cosmogony, who are at the same time deeply versed in 
natural philosophy, and in the van of modern discoverers. If one of 
them would condescend to tell me, without much extraneous disquisi- 
tion, how much or how little of this work they believe, 1 should be 
much obliged to them, and others might perhaps be saved from the 
Deism of the Vestiges. 

I was well satisfied, then—nay, really grateful—to find asserted in 
Dr. Whewell’s preface, and proved to as great extent in his extracts 
as their space rendered possible, that there is no established incon- 
sistency in the revealed and inductive history of the world—that the 
doctrine of final causes has been the great instrument of every step of 
discovery from Galen to Cuvier—that the doctrine of new and pecu- 
liar conditions operating on the embryo, and carrying it to a higher 
stage, however plausible in this general shape, is not supported in 
detail by geology or zoology. Tor example, that the human embryo, 
described by characteristics of the heart and brain, never passes 
through any stage comparable or analogous to a permanent condition 
of the same organ in any invertebrate animal, and the same is true of 
the position of the spinal cord and the heart. 

That geology offers as formidable difficulties to this new system. 
The existence of polygastric monads in the earliest fossiliferous rocks 
has not been proved, but they manifest the higher types of echino- 
dermal, articulate, and molluscous animals, while the human germ 
passing at once from the monad to the vertebrate, never enters or 
typifies the radiate or articulate. Nor will the law of development 
hold good in the superior strata, as vertebrates exist in the Silurian 
rocks, where they should not, and one of the saurians most nearly 
approaching a mammal is found beneath the ordinary beds of 
saurians ; birds have left their traces in the elder of the new red sand- 
stone, and monkeys in the older tertiaries. Finally, Dr. Whewell, in 

1845, who knows what is going on in the scientific world, declares, 
that the assertion of the origin of a living being without an egg or 
living parent, is at variance with the latest and most careful, as well as 
with all preceding experiments of eminent physiologists.* And here 
I take the Opportunity to point out a. few very inconsiderable mis- 
statements I noticed in the Vestiges—every one of which, however, is 
a leather thrown in the wind, and illustrates its power and direction. 
hus with regard to the production of acari in silicate and ferro- 
cyanide of potash, nitrate of copper, and other solutions, by means of 
4 sustained galvanic current, which created so strong a sensation when 





*p — - ‘ P : 
Preface to Indications of a Creator, with reference, for the last assertion, to 
wens Lectures, p. 33, 
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first announced to the world by Mr. Crosse,  “ Discouraged by the 
reception of his experiments, Mr. Crosse soon discontinued ‘them; but 
they were some years alter pursued by Mr. Weekes, of Sandwich, 
with precisely the same results.” * This some years was in IN. 
In the June of that year, Mr. Crosse communicated some experiments, 
in which these insects were developed, to the Electrical Society in 
London, and promised future information, as he was pursuing the 
subject.t I remember the extreme bitterness with which a French 
book that I then read, assured the philosopher, that if he thought the 
insects were his own creation he was in great error. He never said 
anything of the kind, or gave any pretence :for an infidel turn to the (lis. 
covery; but he must be a little annoyed to see foreigners make him 
an infidel against his will, and Englishmen a Frankenstein on a small 
scale, frightened at the little monsters he had evoked, and resigning his 
wand to a bolder magician. 

The same feeling of want of information in the author of V estiges 
came over me, when he told ine, “ ‘The storing provisions by the ants 
isan exercise of acquisitiveness, the faculty which makes “rich men 
aud misers.”’ Perhaps he can answer the question 1 some time ago 
sent to your magazine on this very subject, whether the species of alits 
is known that hoards food. Huber denies it of the species he has 
noticed. The authorities of the Hierozoicon are not of the class to 
suit modern philosophers ; and L suppose the writer would hardly 
think Solomoun’s opinion conclusive, as I do, if the word is adequately 
translated, 

More palpable misrepresentations of facts than the following have 
been pointed out by others, but this deserves notice. It is, of course, 
necessary to suppose, if man came into the world in the ordinary 
course of things, that he was born a rude and savage creature. But 
the remotest glimpse we can catch of our race—a glimpse anterior to 
the world’s last catastrophe, reveals him as polite and accomplished, a 
resident in cities, a builder of ships and towers, and cultivating music. 
And, while many instances are on record of a nation sinking into 
barbarism, not one has yet been produced of a nation emerging 
unassisted from it. Against this universal testimony, Mr. Catlin’s 
account of the Mandans is set up—a tribe of North American 
Indians, whose polite and friendly manners, and whose superiority to 
the fiercer and less settled tribes, called forth his admiration. It does 
not appear, however, that they differed in any material points from 
the wilder hordes of their brethren, though their huts were somewhat 
larger and neater, their habits less ferocious, and their clothes better 
made. ‘They were, in fact, mere barbarians. But, suppose they were 
not, and that the y were the very models of civilization, Mr. Catlin’s 
account most undesignedly leads us to seek the source ‘of it in their 
origin. Many of them offered the most striking differences from other 
Indian tribes in person, being of fair complexion, with very coarse 
white hair. Why might we not just as fairly assume them to be 


children of the same parentage with the builders of Palenque and 
Copan ? 


—_—- — 





* Vestiges, p. 18d, 2nd ed. Tt Phil. Mag. vol. xxi. p. 64. 
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Your feeling, on reading all this, will, I have no doubt, be one of 
astonishment, that the book that advances such theories should have 
any influence over such minds as pass for well-educated, should have 
gone through three editions, and still be doing its work of perversion. 
But is not the root of this evil the shameful neglect of scientific 
instruction in schools and universities,—in the former, because not 
deemed essential in the latter,—so that men of high attainments, in 
sme respects, go forth into the world with degrees, ignorant of, and 
not intending to inquire after, such elementary knowledge of the natural 
world as need have interfered with no classical proficiency, and would 
have been of more use, both as an intellectual safeguard and a prac- 
tical advantage, than some things, at least, on which they have ex- 
pended much time and labour ? . . 

Hence, it is possible for a graduate to teave his college without any 
clear conception of the harmony between the word and worksof God, and 
even fancying some opposition between the truths of nature and revela- 
tion. Having received halfa truth, he fears to look at the rest, because 
it changes the appearance of the profile to that of the full face, and 
straightway, ifhe isa religious man, he begins to meditate in his heart. 
“The philosophic spirit is at all times unsettling and uncongenial to 
the humble and believing spirit. Philosophy is the most subtle serpent 
that poisons and saps the spiritual mind, and fascinates the conscience. 
It rears its head with human front and voice, and syren sweetness of 
address and invitation, while other idols exhibit their bestial foulness to 
only ordinary discernment.” * And he loses sight of the fact that 
trath has always a positive value of its own; the pursuit of and 
adherence to it are approaches to the God of truth; and hence, that, 
next to theology and morals, the most inspiring and devout of studies 
is natural philosophy. 

It was on this account that, if I dreaded mischief from the book, I 
till more dreaded the answers. I feared lest the task of replying 
should be undertaken by some one who despised philosophy, and 
whose writing would not make the reader feel he knew more of 
science than the author of the Vestiges had provided himself with. 
I saw that book seizing upon salient points in heterogeneous phe- 
homena in the most showy, slight, and philosophical way, and group- 
ing them arbitrarily, drawing the most unwarrantable conclusions, and 

I thought how some one or other would cull the objectionable passages, 
and absurd inductions, and profane assumptions, and, printing them 
ina row, say exultingly—this is philosophy ! Romane caveto. ‘This 
s very much the course Mr. Bosanquet has adopted in his Exposure, 
He has done good service, indeed, by exposing much self-contra- 
(liction and many ridiculous blunders + of the author. And, most of 
all, by the evidence he has given from the alterations in the various 

* Bosanquet's Vestiges of Creation Exposed. 

As a specimen of depth, the following instance, pointed out by Mr. B., is incom- 
parable .—“ He gravely tells us that the consequence of a sudden thaw of waters at 


| 4 he , > . 4 P 
the poles would oceasion a deluge of water, when the motion of the earth would, of 


course, produce that south easterly direction which the phenomena require,” 
Bosanquet, p- 31.) 
[t would, of course, produce the very reverse. 
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editions of the Vestiges, how unsettled was the writer’s mind on the 
matters treated of, how unfit to direct the views of others, and hoy 
unlikely to retain his own. I acknowledge the able manner in which 
he handles his principal argument, that there is every probabilj 
against an Almighty and Omniscient Being leaving his creation to itself, 
and not superintending its operations as well as its first projection; 
and, as the great argument in Whewell is, that philosophy nowhere 
points to a beginning of any thing of the same nature with its proce. 
dure, the great argument of Mr. Bosanquet is, that the notion of a 
creation by work is more philosophical than what the author of the 
Vestiges terms a creation by law. 

But, Mr. Bosanquet’s contempt for philosophy and _ philosophers 
makes the reader feel that, in all probability, he knows no more about 
the matters in dispute than he has picked up for the purpose of writing 
this answer ; and he also seems continually to forget that he is writing 
against a deist, not an atheist, one who merely argues that the type of 
all things existed from eternity in the divine mind, and that they are 
successively evolved according to his original plan, not that they follow 
a chance, and make themselves. He even argues that, as a bee 
might infer a designer from the laying-out of a garden, so might man 
from the world he lives in; and refers to the Bridgewater treatises as 
repositories of unanswerable evidence for the being of an all-intelligent 
Creator. The atrocious morals of the book, it is true, appear to 
indicate practical atheism, but the argument is purely deistical, and it 
is not candid to treat it as if it were atheistical. 

In Dr. Whewell’s work there is no fear of truth, no warning against 
philosophy, but merely the plain assertion, that while much of modern 
science is so demonstrated that whatever further advances may be 
made, it is impossible for a reasonable being to doubt the past will be 
the stepping-stone to future discoveries, but can never be overturned 
by them; the things which militate against revelation are as yet 
theories, guesses, and presumptions—some wearing the appearance of 
probability, but none of sufficient force to oppose to any truth a reason- 
able man had received on sufficient evidence. Mr, Bosanquet regards 
the whole class of studies as misleading; and, I fear, he is in the 
fashion; that men dare not seek, and dare not avow, the truth. 
Infirm in faith, wanting in reliance on the word and church of God, 
yet afraid to reject them; incapable of regarding the Bible and the 
universe as an integral revelation of which the portions cannot fail to 
correspond. They connect the ideas of ignorance, or lax, uninquiring, 
and irrational belief with holiness, until they come to think some 
lying legend of a saint a more profitable subject of contemplation than 
the architecture of the heavens, and leave professors of natural philo- 
sophy to lecture to empty benches. My fear is, that such habits of 
mind are likely to mislead them in their impressions of scriptural truth, 
and impair their powers of understanding the inspired word, Mr. 
Bosanquet’s exposure concludes with the enunciation of three cano:s 
concerning Christian philosophy, which are framed just in the careless 
style I should have thus been led to expect. To say the least of them, 
they are misleading, and they are not the canons most strikingly 
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yjolated in the book which calls them forth. The first is couched in 
the words of inspiration, “ No man can find out the work that God 
maketh, from the beginning to the end.” (Eccles, iii. 11.) Assuredly 
not; but not even the deistical author of the Vestiges pretends to 
any such impossibility. He admits the beginning of all things to be 
an incomprehensible fiat of an almighty and all-comprehending mind. 
This, therefore, touches him not. 

The second canon is entirely unsupported by the holy Scriptures— 
«That whatever may have existed before the beginning of revealed 
history, God created all things anew at the Mosaic creation.” The 
writer appears, by the subsequent passages, to mean all forms of 
organic life; but then a canon should have been worded more 
accurately, since he would not include the stars, nor even perhaps the 
primary strata of the earth, in this category, by denying-an interval 








| 
} between the first and second verses of Genesis. 
The third canon is, “ that God created all things perfect.” 
| Doubtless everything was created, as Infinite Wisdom saw it best 
. that it should be at the time of its creation ; and, perhaps, the proba- 
bilities may be in favour of universal maturity, such as man’s actually 
‘ was. I have my doubts, because I read they were created “ good,” 
' and being surveyed afterwards by the Great Artificer, were found “ very 
- good,” Further than this, | apprehend, we know nothing about it, and 
R the canon is worthless. 
’ Other positions follow, which have double meanings, but the obvious 
. one is occasionally (1 submit) fallacious. “ Solomon reasoned and 
wrote of all the kingdoms of nature ; and we may not doubt that his 
. conclusions were as profound and wise as those which modern instru- 
c ments of philosophic research have brought us to.” No doubt, 
aH Solomon’s conclusions on the data his investigations accumulated 
4 were as wise, and wiser, than the conclusions of any other man upon 
a the same data. _ But does Mr. Bosanquet mean that adi Solomon’s 
of knowledge was inspired ° or that he kept to himself the information 
a thus divinely afforded him, instead of teaching men to use it, and | 
4s waking it a blessing to his country? It will not do to say he would 
he not have his people ensnared by thie luxuries of civilization—his whole 
hy, conduct contradicts such a notion ; and nothing remains, but to believe 
‘ that though he reasoned with the profoundest wisdom on all he knew, 
he he did not know the facts modern philosophy has brought to light, nor 
i = the information which God kept for these latter days, to prove 
Re church and people, whether they would use it for good or evil. 
te hme lay in the things which belong to man’s peace on earth 
we “ his hope of heaven. His cultivation of science was chiefly 
oe neta an example for us to follow, and well had it been for him- 
a % *. his mind had been so filled with the study of God's handy- 
th, w 8, from the stars of heaven to the hyssop upon the wall, as to 
ri ‘ve no room for the entrance of more ensnaring and less inspiring 


pleasures, 
lam, my dear Sir, yours truly, J.O. W.H. 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


nomp The Hebrew Text, anda Latin Version of the Book of Solomon, called 
Ecclesiastes, with Original Notes, §c. By Theodore Preston, M A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: J. W. Parker. 1845. 8vo, pp. 359, 


Ir is with unfeigned pleasure that one is able to recommend another 
contribution towards a better acquaintance with Rabbinical Jews, ang 
their literature. Although Mendelsohn was altogether a disciple of 
Maimonides, and it may, therefore, be doubted, whether he believed 
any more of Judaism, or even of Revelation, than his master, he was 
a man of unquestionable genius, philosophical acumen, and a profound 
Hebrew scholar. The revolution which his works have effected 
amongst his brethren make them a subject of deserved interest to all 
who desire to understand the Jewish history of the last fifty years, 
In selecting the commentary on Ecclesiastes, Mr. Preston has, how. 
ever, also made an important accession to biblical literature. Men- 
delsohn’s acute remarks, and well-considered view of the scope of a 
difficult book, are well worthy of consideration, and instruct even 
where they do not convince. Mr. Preston’s preliminary dissertation 
and notes are very valuable, and, as well as the translation, lead one 
to hope that he will continue his labours in this unfrequented field. 





The Holy City ; or, Historical and Topographical Notices of Jerusalem. By the 
Rev. George Williams, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
late Chaplain to Bishop Alexander, at Jerusalem. With []lustrations from 
Sketches by the Rev. W. F. Witts, B.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Parker. 8vo, pp. 512. 


Ture is so much to excite the feelings of an enthusiastic and poetical 
mind in the topography of the Holy City, that one is always willing 
to receive without severe criticism the arguments by which travellers 
of this sort contrive to persuade themselves into a belief of the legend- 
ary traditions of the place. But, to the writer of this notice it has 
long appeared a matter of surprise, how any one can calmly treat these 
traditions as deserving of serious consideration. If one did not koow 
that the ground on which the ancient city stood was covered with 4 
mountain of rubbish to the depth of many feet, the very language 
which foretold that not one stone should be left upon another, would 
seem to render perfectly vain and fruitless all attempts at tracing out 
sites and localities, beyond the great and permanent geographical fea- 
tures of the place, which, to a devout mind, that lives more on truth 
than fancy, must ever be the objects of chief interest. Nor is it easy 
to imagine, how the memory of these places could have been pre 
served. The Jewish Christians who lived during the period of 
Christ’s ministry on earth, were extremely unlikely to entertain & 
thought of preserving it at all. They were taught to look on Jer 
salem as a place doomed to speedy destruction and total desolatio® 
The idea of another city being raised, after its destruction, to bear '§ 
name was not likely to oceur to them, much less that it should oceupy 
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the site of the ancient city. But, indeed, to reason with one who 
ielieves the legend of the Invention of the Cross, as Mr. Williams 
does, would seem but labour lost. Considering also that Mr. Williams’s 
residence in Jerusalem was in the capacity of chaplain to Bishop 
Alexander, the total absence of anything like kindliness of tone in 
his language regarding that prelate, to say nothing of hints and insi- 
nuations in the text and notes, cannot fail to strike the reader with 
surprise. Nor can his mode of speaking of the Jewish mission there 
seem much less surprising, to those who know anything of the nature 
of his connexion with the London Society, while in the service of the 
bishop. But what does Mr, Williams mean by saying, that the King 
of Prussia “ has a right to complain that the object with which he 
established the bishopric has been virtually superseded by one which 
it does not appear that he ever contemplated.” Of whom has the 
King of Prussia “ a right to complain”? Does Mr. Williams desire 
to have it believed, that the personages in this country who took so 
lively an interest in the establishment of a bishop in connexion with 
the Jewish mission at Jerusalem, practised any deception in the 
matter? If not, what does he mean ? 

One is sorry to observe such serious defects in this volume, which, 
if written with more judgment and better feeling, might have proved as 
valuable as its beautifully executed illustrations render it attractive. 





The Act for the more Effectual Application of Charitable Donations and Be- 
quesis in Ireland, (7 & 8 Victoria, cap. xevii.) With Explanatory Notes 
on the Several Sections. By Charles H. Todd, Esq., LL.D., Barrister-at- 
Law. London: Parker. 8vo. pp. 44. 

Tats pamphlet will be read by those who wish to understand the sub- 
ject, and to whom it is important to have an answer to Mr. O’Connell’s 
erroneous and inaccurate statements. But the following extract from 
the Introduction, in which Dr. Todd has answered some of the follies 
which Mr. Serjeant Shee has lately put forward in a pamphlet intended 
for the meridian of London, will be read with interest, as the view which 
a layman of knowledge, and of a calm and discriminating judgment, 
and a temper as remote as need be from what is understood by ultra- 
Protestantism, takes of the projects for the destruction of the church 
it Treland—a church which, as Dr. Todd truly observes, “ is rooted 
in the affections of its members [and they comprehend, with scarcely 
any exception, the education and respectability of Ireland] by deeper, 
holier, and purer ties than can be severed by the plunder of its pro- 
perty, even though sufficiently extensive “ to secure the affections of 
the Catholics, or to win them from their day-dream of legislative in- 
dependence.” 


The following are Dr. Todd's observations on Serjeant Shee’s 
pamphlet :— 


“ The learned Serjeant considers it a very illiberal thing, that ‘ certain per- 
sons of eminent learning and piety should not be called by their right names 
—that Drs. Crolly and Murray should not be called the Roman-catholic 
archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, which they are ;” yet, though he indulges 
2 Much angry observation upon this point, which, after all, he assures is of 
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no less eminent in learning and piety, by his right title, and stripping the 
primnete of both his spiritual and temporal rank, is pleased to show his 
i 


berality by styling him ‘ Dr. Beresford!’ I altogether differ from the learned 


Serjeant in regarding this as a point of no kind of importance—lI consider jt 
of the utmost importance that all things and persons should be designated 
their right names. There is more in & name than appears perhaps at first sight, 
and | think it is especially important that ‘ Drs, Crolly and Murray’ should be 
called by their right names, because by giving them the titles they claim ay 
important principle is sacrificed. The church of Ireland—the church of §, 
Patrick and St. Colum-kille,—when she re-asserted her right to independence 
of the see of Rome, which she had enjoyed until the twelfth century ; when 
she taught her people to pray in a language which they understood, to 
not only with the spirit, but with the understanding also ; when she claimed 
for all faithful people the right to partake of the cup of the Lord, she neither 
destroyed her identity, nor forfeited her claims to catholicity, nor rendered 
herself unfit to be the guide and instructress of the faithful Irish. She is, then, 
a portion of the catholic church, and claims the right to be recognised as such. 
Her bishops are in the possession of the ancient Irish sees, and their right to 
that possession is recognised by the laws of this country. The primate is, 
therefore, the catholic archbishop, and the only catholic archbishop of Armagh; 
for it is a well-known law of the Christian church, that there cannot be two 
bishops in the same see. Even when a bishop lapsed into heresy,—though in 
an extreme case, any catholic bishop, as being a bishop of the universal chureb, 
might ordain orthodox men in the diocese,—yet no bishop could intrude into 
the see until the other was canonically deposed. The church of Rome, as wel! 
as the other continental churches, are acknowledged by the Irish church to be 
portions of that one catholic church, of which she herself forms a part: she 
therefore recognises the clergy and bishops of those churches to be priests and 
bishops. Dr. Crolly, deriving his orders from the church of Rome, is there- 
fore acknowledged by the Irish church to be a bishop. But he has no see; the 
law could not recognise his right to the see of Armagh, without denying the 
right of the primate. Dr. Crolly is, therefore, neither by the laws of the 
church nor of the land, the Archbishop of Armagh ; his right name, by which 
it is exceedingly important he should be called, and which it would be very 
illiberal to withhold from him, is, Bishop Crolly—he has no sce in Ireland. 
“Serjeant Shee also introduces the subject of the revenues of the Irish 
church, and the Church Temporalities Acts, which he considers a ‘well 
concerted measure of reform,’ ‘ worthy of all praise, had its object been the 
church of a nation!’ The repeal party in Ireland is very much in the habit 
of styling itself a nation, and the Romish communion the church of that 
nation. Will Serjeant Shee assist Lord Stanley to apply to the property 
and constitution of this church of a nation the same ‘ well-concerted meastft 
of reform,’ which these acts have effected in the ancient Irish church? First, 
however, let him understand what those acts have done. In consequence 0! 
an agitation encouraged and fomented by Christian priests ! they abolished the 
power of levying from the parish any rate for the purposes of building or 
pairing the houses of God, and supporting Christian worship within the parish: 
By a most unjustifiable interference with the constitution of the church, they 
united ten episcopal sees with others, vesting the revenues belonging to those 
sees in certain commissioners, who were empowered to sell the see-houses and 
bishops’ lands. They enabled the privy council, on the recommendation © 
these commissioners, to suspend the appointment of dignitaries or prebet 
daries in cathedral churches ; as well as the appointment to many rectories. 
“* Such is the measure which obtains Serjeant Shee’s warm approbation. Does 
he think it would increase the efficiency of the church of Rome in Ireland, 
were her bishops to be reduced in number—her religious houses suppressed= 
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ignitaries suspended, and their incomes applied to parochial purposes? It 
ee that no attempt has been made to ascertain the wealth of the Roman- 
catholic church in Ireland, Looking at the large and expensive chapels which 
are being built throughout the country, the number of religious houses, col- 
jeges, nuaneries, &c., which are not necessary, nor intended for the supply of 

hial ministers, the revenues of that church must be very considerable ; 
and yet Serjeant Shee proposes, as almost necessary for the preservation of the 
integrity of the British empire, that these bishops and clergy should be incor- 
porated, under the style of the ‘ Governors of the Bounty of Queen Victoria,’ 
for the purpose of spoliating the Irish church, and applying its property to 
their own benefit!! It is unnecessary to expose the iniquity of such a mea- 
sure, which must be plain to any honest mind. If these ecclesiastics are in 
need of funds for parochial purposes, let them adopt some ‘ wise measure of 
reform, worthy of all praise ;’ and abolishing their bishops and religious houses, 
and stopping the appointment of sinecurists, apply the funds heretofore directed 
to their support to parochial purposes, and they will, in the opinion of Serjeant 
Shee, only render their church more efficient. It is, indeed, sincerely to be 
hoped, that no desire of power will ever induce any minister to countenance so 
wicked a scheme, under the delusive expectation of conciliating thereby the 
enemies of England.” 


Nothing can be more just or timely than these remarks. Of all 
the cant of political party, the most absurd and disgusting is the 
lamentations over the poverty of the Romish priests and bishops in 
Ireland. Sprung, generally speaking, from almost the lowest rank in 
society, without families to provide for, or establishments to support, 
they are perhaps as independent, and, for their habits and position in 
society, as wealthy a class as any in the empire. The writer would 
like to have three or four simple questions answered. What aggre- 
gate amount of money is given annually to the Roman-catholic poor 
of Ireland by the whole body of their prelates and clergy? What 
amount of money has been amassed by them, during the last forty 
years, from the produce of their clerical incomes? What amount of 
money have they received from the bequests of Roman-catholic lay- 
men, particularly under wills executed in the last moments of the 
lestators, during the same period? And, lastly,—what amount they 
would consider sufficient as an endowment from Parliament, in com- 
pensation for a real and bona fide relinquishment of al/ income from 
what are facetiously called voluntary payments? The answers to these 
questions, if accurate answers could be obtained, would probably 
surprise a large portion of the community. Perhaps, also, the answer 
to the last would throw some light on the extraordinary repug- 
nance which the prelates and priests have so long manifested to any 
proposal for a state endowment. 





The Mabinagion, with an English Translation and Notes. By Lady Charlotte 

Guest. Part VI. London: Longman. 8vo. pp. 260. 
Tar writer of this notice does not undertake to meddle with the sub- 
ject of Welsh antiquities, but he cannot refrain from expressing his 
Himiration for the zeal and public spirit which Lady Charlotte Guest 
‘as manifested in her efforts to make the public acquainted with 
“icient British literature. The work is beautifully printed and 
illustrated, 
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An Index of such English Books Printed before the Year M DC., as arenoy ,, 
the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. Published with the permission of 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, by the Rev. S. R. Maitland, F.Rs 
and F.S.A., librarian to his Grace, and keeper of the MSS. at Lambeth, 
London: Rivington. 8vo. pp. 120. 

Mr. Maitvanp has rendered great service to English literature, and 

English theology, by the publication of this most curious list ; yo; 

only by informing the public of the existence of many books hitherto 

unknown to bibliographers, and of their being preserved in the 

Lambeth library, but also, by showing how such lists, in a moderate 

size and unexpensive form, may and should be made by librarians, 

and by the possessors of private collections; * mere lists,”—to use 

Mr. Maitland’s words,—“ mere lists, to tell us where we may actually 

see scarce books, and books only known to have existed by defective 

or incorrect descriptions, or others not known to have existed at all,” 

It is earnestly hoped, that, “as a step towards something in the 

nature of a more full and correct history of English literature,’ Mr. 

Maitland’s example may have the effect of inducing many of those 

who have access to college and cathedral libraries, to publish similar 

lists, in an equally convenient form and judicious arrangement. To 
the student of the history and theology of the English Reformation 
such lists are of the utmost value. 





Choral Service of the Church, as used in the Chapel of St, Philip the Apostle, 
Stepney, noted and arranged with especial reference to a Distinct Accer- 
tuation of the Words, §c. By the Rev. J. H. Brooks, Incumbent of &. 
Philip, Stepney, and Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Oxford: 
Parker. pp. 95. 

No one can feel more sincere love for the correct and reverent per- 
formance of English cathedral music than the writer of this notice, 
or regret more sincerely anything, either in the conduct or demeanour 
of the performers, calculated to bring it into disrepute; but he has 
long thought, that the attempt to substitute it in parish churches, for 
psalmody and plain reading, is in the highest degree injudicious and 
impracticable. And any one who differs from him in this opinioy, 
is requested to consider the mode in which such attempts are usually 
made, and the incompetency of those who make them. Let aly 
musician perform, in strict time, any part of Mr. Brooks's arrange 
ment, and he will see how utterly unqualified that gentleman is for 
such a work, And really, when one considers all the miserable cot 
tentions and heart-burnings which such doings create and perpetuate 
in a parish, the writer can only regard such a work as Mr. Brooks 
even if it had been executed with skill and judgment, as a vast deal of 
money worse than thrown away. 





A Manual of Prayers for the Liturgy, Arranged for Family Use. 
London: Murray. 12mo. pp. 120. 
Tne preface to this little volume informs the reader that it is com 
piled by Mr. W. E. Gladstone. It is drawn up with remarkable 
judgment and good taste. and is calculated to be extremely useful te 
the persons for whom it is designed, 
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Prayers for the Dead, for the Use of Members of the Church of England. 
London: Toovey. 12mo. pp. 145. 


NOTICES AND REVIEWS, 


Ayorner of the volumes which are constantly appearing, whose 
object is to Romanize the English church. An accompaniment to 
the burial service (p. 90) is not the least remarkable feature in this 
volume. There is an end of all mutual confidence among us, if 
one eannot be assured that the clergyman and his assistants (for the 
yhole form is liturgical, with responses, antiphons, &c.) are not mutter- 
ing to themselves scraps of Romish devotions, while they appear to be 
performing the burial service according to the form in the Book of 
Common Prayer. There will probably be occasion to notice this 
volume again ; but, meantime, there is one observation which may be 
left to the consideration of the reader. One often hears (and that 
truly) that prayer for the dead does not necessarily involve .the doc- 
rine of purgatory. But there are some forms of prayer for the dead 
which do involve that doctrine, and of which it is not easy to dis- 
cover either the sense or meaning on any other supposition. Such 
are the prayers which are constantly recurring in this volume :— 
“May he rest in peace.” ‘ Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest : and let 
light perpetual shine upon him.’’ Again, what is to be said of the 
following, “for the use of the members of the church of England” ? 

“0 God, the giver of pardon, and lover of the salvation of all mankind: we 
beseech thee of thy great mercy to grant that our brethren, relations, and 
benefactors, who have departed this life, THz BLEsseD Mary, Ever Viren, 
os SAINTS, INTERCEDING, may come to the fellowship of everlast- 
ing DISS, 

And these are not even meant for private and solitary devotions. 
They are all through cast into a congregational form. The Dominus 
Vobiscum— 

“V. The Lord be with you, 
R.. And with thy spirit,” 
is hot meant for private worship; and the note added to it would 
set this at rest, if there could be any doubt on the subject— 


“The last V. and R. are said only when the reader is a clergyman.” 


Where is all this to end! And yet, in the Preface, which is signed 
“W.P. W., London, Septuagesima, 1845,” the author informs us, that 
these prayers and offices ‘“ contain nothing contrary to the doctrine 
and discipline of our church.”—p. xxiii. 

One word as to trifling with holy Scripture. The author says :— 


“As regards the intention of the Psalms, they seem to be most rightly said 

a the person of the departed. The five Psalms of Vespers are supposed to 

ee God's mercy through our Lord’s five wounds, for whatever the dead 

ne sinned, by any of their five senses. The song of the Blessed Virgin has 
“« fo her intercession for them. In Psalm cxlvi., the departure of the 

it and the return of the body to its earth, is commemorated. The three 

o me of each Nocturn may refer to sins of thought, word, and deed; to the 
-blessed Trinity, and other mysteries.”—pp. xxv. xxvi. 


an heart sickens at the sight of such a total confusion of mind 
" i regard to the nature of truth and falsehood, exhibited in this 
“erable trifling with the word of God. This is the root of the 
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whole of this mischievous system—lax notions regarding truth ay) 
falsehood—developed in such irreverent tampering with holy Sorip. 
ture, as makes it an exercise of charity, and no small one, to belieys 
that such persons have any settled conviction that the Scriptures ar 
a divine revelation, or any definite idea what a divine revelation is, 
and with what awe and reverence it should be handled. 


A Fragment on the Irish Roman-Catholic Church. By the late Rev, Sidne 


Smith. Third Edition. London: Longman. 8vo. pp. 32, 


One can have no pleasure in speaking severely of one no longer pre. 
sent to defend himself, but really Mr. Smith’s friends would have 
acted a more friendly part if they had never suffered this Fragment to 
see the light, except the light of a conflagration. Mr. Smith knew 
just as much of Ireland as, it is presumed, he knew of Pennsylvanian 
morality when he invested his money in the bonds of repudiation, 
One who knew that in Ireland ¢welve is the usual hour for morning 
service, would never have retailed the stupid anecdote, by which he has 
endeavoured to turn the offences of the dead to the injury of the living, 
Nor would any enemy of the Irish church, who knew anything of what 
has been going on in Ireland for the last fifty years, have thought of 
asking, “ Are not the Catholics (except in the north of Ireland, where 
the great mass are Presbyterians) gaining everywhere on the Protest. 
ants ?”’ (p.16)—simply, because he would know, that the only answer 
the question could receive is one favourable to the church, But Mr. 
Smith was a very ignorant man; very ignorant even of the history 
of the English church, and when people laughed at his jokes, he wa 
not aware that they were sometimes laughing at himself. It iss 
pity his friends are not better informed. 





The Object, Importance, and Antiquity of the Rite of Consecration of Churches, 
&c. By E. C. Harrington, Incumbent of St. David's, Exeter. London: 
Rivington, 1844. 8vo. pp. 207. 


Tuts volume should have been noticed before, and recommended & 
a work on which a vast deal of labour and research has been bestowe! 
in collecting information on the subject from a variety of sourees 
Mr. Harrington does not seem to be aware of the forms sanctionee 
by the Irish Convocation. The writer's impression is, that he he 
seen two—one, which is perhaps the most remarkable of any adopte 
in the English Communion, used to be printed in the folio et 
tions of the Prayer Book, printed by the King’s printer in Dublin. I 
is well worthy of attention, if only as an indication of the characte 
of the theology of the Irish church at the time it was drawn up. 





The Rosary, and other Poems. By the Rev. F. W. Faber, Rector of Elton, 
Huntingdonshire. London: Toovey. 12mo. pp. 174 


One would be glad to be informed what Mr. Faber can mean by 
concluding each of the verses in the Rosary with the following line 


** Hail, Jesus! pray for us.” 
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Fusti Ecclesia Hibernica. The Succession of the Prelates and Members of the 
Cathedral Bodies in Ireland. By Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of 
Cashel, &c. Part I. The Dioceses of Waterford and Lismore. Dublin : 
Hodges and Smith. 8vo. pp. 89. 


Ir is with great gratification that the appearance of this specimen of 
, work calculated to throw so much light on the ecclesiastical history 
of Ireland is announced. The account of the Irish bishops given by 
Sir James Ware was enlarged by Harris, and continued to the year 
1739; but even of the bishops there is no detailed account, for the 
last hundred and fifteen years. And as for the deans, archdeacons, 
and other members of cathedrals, this is the first attempt to collect 
their history, and hand down their names to posterity. It is fortunate 
for the Irish church, that a person of such habits of patient industry 
and accuracy as Dr. Cotton has undertaken this work at last, and it 
is sincerely hoped that he will accomplish his design, and extend his 


‘work to all the dioceses of Ireland. 





Cathedral Chants of the XVI. XVII. and XVIII. Centuries. Edited by 
Edward F, Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A. London: D’Almaine. 4to. 


Tuts collection, which is by far the most select with which the writer 
isacquainted, contains 183 chants, the greater number of which are 
single ones, The harmonies are admirably arranged, and great 
labour has been bestowed on their correctness. In the introduction 
an account is given of the different composers. The volume is beau- 
tifully printed. 





DOCUMENTS. 


PRESENTATION OF A MEMORIAL FROM THE LONDON SOCIETY 
FOR PROMOTING:-CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS, TO LORD 
ABERDEEN. 

(From the Jewish Intelligence.) 


A berutation from the Society waited, on Tuesday, the 27th of March, 
upon Lord Aberdeen, at the Foreign Office, in order to present a memorial to 
his lordship, praying that his lordship would send out such instructions to her 
“ajestys representative at Constantinople, as would be likely to obtain from 
the Porte a firman, authorizing the completion of the church which has been 
commenced on Mount Zion. The memorial was signed by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Bishop of London, and other prelates, 
bet of the nobility and dignitaries of the church, besides upwards of fourteen 
undred parochial clergy, and nearly fifteen thousand laity. 
“ne Right Honourable Lord Ashley read and presented the memorial, which 
rm +04 favourably received, and Lord Aberdeen gave hope that the firman 
i the Porte would be, ere long, obtained. The deputation urged upon the 
} “ation of his lordship the desirableness of obtaining from the Porte the re- 
*gnition of the Protestant bishop in Jerusalem, that protection might be 
at to those who there embrace the protestant faith, and his lordship kindly 
that this point should have his best consideration :— 
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The Memorial of the undersigned members and friends of the London So. 
ciety for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, to the Right Honour. 
able the Earl of Aberdeen, K.T., &c. &c. &c., her Majesty's Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
SHewetu,— 

That it is with feelings of painful regret that this Society is compelled to 
address your lordship upon a subject deeply affecting the well-being of the 
church of England in the east, as well as her honour and dignity before the 
oriental churches, and in the eyes of Europe. That this Society was established 
in 1809, for the purpose of spreading the gospel amongst the Jewish people; 
that it is a society composed of many thousand persons, with nearly one thousand 
auxiliary societies in her Majesty’s dominions; that its funds amount to 
26,000/. per annum ; that his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury is patron, 
and most of the bishops of the church of England and Ireland, as well as a 
large number of peers and members of parliament, vice-patrons and vice-pre. 
sidents. So long ago as in the year 1820, the Society commenced a mission 
at Jerusalem, which has been invariably conducted with the strictest deference 
and obedience to the existing government of the country, and continued, amidst 
many trials and difficulties incident to the undertaking, to enjoy unmolested, 
both under the Ottoman and Egyptian governments, for many years, the pri- 
vilege of endeavouring to promote the spiritual and temporal welfare of God's 
ancient people in that Holy City. In the year 1837, the Socicty, in order to 
give greater stability and permanency to the mission, appointed at its head a 
clergyman specially ordained for that office by the Lord Bishop of London, 
and associated with him a medical gentleman, whose professional services for 
the relief both of the suffering Jews and the inhabitants generally, led to an 
increased intercourse and good feeling between the missionaries and all classes 
of people in Jerusalem. 

In the year 1841, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, with the licence 
of her Majesty, and under the authority of the Act of the 5th Victoria, cap. 6, 
consecrated the Rev. Michael Solomon Alexander, a bishop of the united chureh 
of England and Ireland, to reside at Jerusalem, with spiritual jurisdiction over 
the English clergy and others in union with the church, together with Ger- 
man clergymen ordained by the bishop, throughout Palestine, Syria, Chaldea, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia, his chief missionary care being directed to the conver- 
sion of the Jews to Christianity. For the purposes also of promoting educa- 
tion, a college was to be established, under the superintendence of the bishop. 
This important step was taken at the suggestion, and with the concurrence 
and hearty co-operation, of his Majesty the King of Prussia, who contributed 
the munificent sum of 15,000/. toward the permanent income of the bishop. 

Thus encouraged, both at home and abroad, by the highest patronage, the 
Society urged forward with increased exertions the erection of a church for 
the performance of divine service, and buildings for the accommodation of the 
bishop and missionaries, which they had, at very considerable expense, already 
commenced upon a piece of ground purchased for the purpose. The erection 
of a church has since acquired additional importance from the need of a place 
of worship for the numbers of English and foreign protestants who now fre- 
quent the Holy City. 

Having a letter commendatory from his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Jerusalem proceeded, with the prayers and best wishes of 
the friends of Israel, to take charge of his sacred trust. The reception he met 
with upon his arrival, which was ensured by the marked countenance and pro- 
tection afforded by her Majesty's government, and the respect he has at all 
times, and upon all occasions, received from the heads of other Christian 
churches, as well as from the inhabitants of Jerusalem generally, consisting of 
sO great a variety of differing sects, is the best evidence, not only of the unob- 
jectionable nature of the mission, but of the sound judgment and discretion 

with which the holy functions of the bishop have been exercised. The valuable 
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gervices of the eminent physician, Dr. Macgowan, who accompanied the bishop, 
his piety, professional skill, and compassionate feelings for suffering humanity, 
have greatly contributed to the harmony and kind feeling subsisting at this 
time between the missionaries and the people of Jerusalem. , 

Taking all these circumstances into their consideration, the Society most 
deeply regret, that whilst the Greeks, Roman Catholics, Armenians, an other 
minor sects of Christians, enjoy the permission to worship God in their 

ive temples, and whilst no privilege is withheld on the representations 
of French and Russian diplomacy,—the pure reformed religion of the British 
pation, to whom, under God, Turkey is indebted for the recovery of Syria, 
should be alone proscribed, and her protestant children alone denied the pos- 
session of a consecrated building for the service of God, and especially that 
recognition of the protestant faith which is indispensable to ensure protection. 

Satisfied that the impediments, from whatever cause or source they may 
have arisen, will be immediately and effectively overruled by your lordship’s 
interposition, through the agency of her Majesty’s ambassador to the Ottoman 
government, and confident that your lordship does not view with indifference 


~ gn object enjoying such august patronage, so dear to many thousands of the 


members of the church of England, and so important, from its general bearing 
on Christian missions, and its influence on the churches of the east, and with 
the success of which, foreign nations consider the dignity and interests of 
England to be so nearly connected, the Society earnestly entreat of your lord- 
ship to send such instructions to that able and distinguished representative of 
the British crown, Sir Stratford Canning, as shall enable him to prefer the 
necessary representation of the case to the Turkish government, and obtain 
from the Sultan a firman, authorizing the completion of the buildings, upon 
which so much money has been already expended, and which have excited 
such general and intense interest. A strong proof of this interest is afforded 
by the fact, that an English lady has undertaken to complete the church, and 
endow it with an income of 100/, per annum for a permanent minister, as well 
as to contribute the sum necessary to form a fund for keeping the church in 
repair. 

As unforeseen circumstances induced the committee to present the memorial 
sooner than had been expected, and great numbers of the signatures of friends 
in the country were therefore not received in London in time for being pre- 
sented to Lord Aberdeen on that occasion, an early opportunity will be taken 
lor forwarding the remainder to his lordship. 


ee ee 


LORD ABINGER’S OPINION ON THE GRANT TO MAYNOOTH. 


Tux following is a letter which appeared in the Times in 1839. It deserves a 
very attentive perusal :— 


“Dear Lord Ashley,—I send herewith my first subscription to the National 
School Society. The lateness of this subscription is the result of circumstances 
purely accidental, and not of any change effected by recent publications, or by 
any other recent occurrence, in those opinions which induced me to take an active 
and public part in support of the society. Those opinions are contained in the 
following propositions :— 

“1, That man is by nature a moral and religious as well as an intellectual 
being ; and that the cultivation of his intellect without a simultaneous develop- 
ment and direction of his moral and religious sentiment, would make his 
intelligence a source of evil instead of benefit to his race. 

e 2. That the endowment, that is to say, the establishment of a national 
teligion, and the uniformity of religious observances and opinions, as far as it 
‘an be attained without violating the liberty of conscience, are very great 
public advantages. 
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“3. That the church of England, independently of the advantage which it 
now possesses of being already established and moulded up with our civil 
institutions, is more tolerant, has a better foundation in truth, and is of greater 
utility, than any other form of religion that could be substituted in its place, 

“4. That the clergy of the church of England, already the authorized 
teachers of the national religion, are better qualified by their attainments and 
their high moral character, to be the teachers of every part of useful know. 
ledge than any other class of persons who could be appointed for that 
purpose. 

“5. That though it is an essential part of toleration to permit those who 
dissent from the religion of the state to educate their children after their 
own fashion, there ought not to be any system of education at the national 
expense that does not comprehend as an essential part of it, instruction in the 
established religion. ‘To tolerate is one thing—to cherish and to propagate 
quite another. The sower of good seed, though he may not separate or gather 
the tares before the harvest, is not enjoined to sow them with the good seed. 

“6. That the application of the national funds for the propagation of any 
but the national religion, is an exception from a general principle to be justified 
only by some obvious political necessity or expediency. 

“ The institution of Maynooth College, whatever effect it may have had in 
practice, was intended to prevent the inconvenience of a foreign interest being 
introduced among the Roman-catholic priesthood, which might tend to the 
dismemberment of the empire. 

“ The Regium Donum was proposed and justified upon the same principle of 
securing the interests of the protestant empire. 

“7, That the application of the national funds for the propagation of any 
other than the established religion merely to secure the political interest of a 
party, however it may be masked under the specious names of toleration and 
liberty of conscience, is, in effect, nothing less than treachery to the state and 
to the sovereign. 

“8, That no restraint or political exclusion should take place‘on account of 
any religious opinions or observances, except when they lead to the depravation 
of morals, or characterize some political hostility to our social institutions. 
The aberrations of conscience, when they turn upon the fashion of a button, 
or the form of a dialogue, are of no importance ; but when they lead to the 
destruction of life, or property, or liberty, or take the form of avowed hostility 
to the state, they will justify, if they do not imperiously demand, exclusion 
from all political powers. 

“These principles, formed in early life, and corroborated by the reflections 
and experience of maturer age, [ think it my duty in the present times not only 
to avow, but steadily to act upon. I shall, therefore, endeavour to support the 
society with the most anxious wishes for its success. 

“I am, my dear Lord, &c., 
“‘ Abinger-hall, Oct. 1839.” “© ABINGER. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 
(Concluded from page 447.) 

As regards the deaths, we find that the average annual mortality of the 
English population in the five years 1838-42 wes 2,209 per cent., or nearly 
1 in 45. The mortality in 1842 was 2,167, or nearly 1 in 46. The aggregate 
mortality in England was nearly the same in 1841 and 1842; but this result 
was (says the report) the effect, not of the same uniform rate of mortality 10 
each division, but of a sort of mutual compensation, by which the diminution 
in one part of the kingdom was counterbalanced by excesses in the other divi- 
sions. The mortality in Cheshire, Lancashire, Yorkshire, the metropolis, 
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the northern and midland divisions, remained below the average ; whereas in 
the southern divisions of the island the mortality was higher than in 1841, and 
higher than the average of those divisions for 1838-42, which, nevertheless, 
had, in the 5 years, fewer deaths in comparison to their population than any 
other tracts of country of equal extent from which returns had been obtained. 
In 1842 the mortality under 5 years of age was somewhat lower, of persons at 
more advanced ages a little higher, than in the preceding year. The rate of 
mortality in England appears to be lower than tn France, Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia; but then neither Scotland nor Ireland is included in the estimate. 

It further appears, that out of 3,884 violent deaths suffered by males aged 
20 and upwards registered in the year 1840, 47 were caused by gunshot 
wounds, 30 by wounds with sharp instruments, 137 by horses, &c., 55 by 
carriages, &c., 340 by wagons, 110 by railways, 73 by machinery, 404 by 
falls of earth, stone, &c., 510 by falls, 339 by means not specified. This is the 
sum total of the deaths caused by mechanical injuries. 944 were caused by 
asphyxia, inclusive of 875 drowned. 237 deaths were caused by chemical 
injuries, including 102 by explosion, 87 by burns, 8 by opium, 5 by medicine 
improperly given, and 21 by poisons; and of the miscellaneous deaths by 
violent means, 3 were occasioned by lightning, 28 by murder, 59 by man- 
slaughter, 9 by the hands of the hangman, and 559 by accidents not specified. 
441 of these deaths occurred in the metropolis. The violent deaths suffered 
by males under 20 years of age amounted to 3,268 ; those by females under 
20 years of age, to 1,996; and above that age to 832. The gross total of 
males and females amounted to 9,980. ‘The proportion of violent deaths to 
1,000,000 persons living was of males 931 (or more than 1-11th per cent.); 
and of females 352, (or nearly 1-29th per cent.) The total deaths by drown- 
ing, including those returned as “ suicides,’ “ found drowned,” and “ acci- 
dentally drowned,” amounted in the same year to 2,057—1,678 males, and 
379 females. Of these deaths only 98 were ascertained suicides by persons 
upwards of 20 years of age. 

There were 901 ascertained suicides registered in England in 1840—viz., 
618 males, and 283 females; 28 of the male and 35 of the female suicides 
Were less than 20 years of age. ‘The proportion of the male suicides to 
1,000,000 persons was 80, and of the female suicides 35. Of these 901 cases 
of self-destruction, 45 were caused by gunshot wounds, 129 by sharp instru- 
ments, 18 by leaps from high places, 107 by drowning, 378 by hanging or 
strangling, 3 by suffocation, 19 by opium, 26 by arsenic, 3 by oxalic acid, 113 
by other poisons, 24 felo de se, and 36 not precisely specified. 187 suicides 
occurred in London; 101 in Chester and Lancaster; 91 in Leicester, Rut- 
land, Lincoln, Notts, and Derby ; 87 in Gloucester, Hereford, Salop, Worces- 
ter, Stafford, and Warwick; 68 in Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and 
Somerset; 47 in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; and 65 in Middlesex, Herts, 
Bucks, Oxon, Northampton, Bedford, &c.; and 94 in Surrey, Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, and Berks. It will be seen that the national predilection of suicides 
is decidedly in favour of the national mode of executing capital offeunders— 
viz., by strangulation and suspension. Amongst 690 suicides by males 
upwards of 20 years of age, we find 47 farmers and graziers, 12 husbandmen, 
109 labourers (67 by hanging), 15 butchers, 20 publicans, 4 potboys, 5 bakers, 
12 tailors, 15 shopkeepers, 14 bootmakers, 15 weavers, 32 carpenters and 
joiners, 15 smiths, 6 watch and clock makers, jewellers, &c., 25 artizans, 5 
turners, 1 chemist and druggist (by poison), 13 domestic servants, 16 coach- 
men, grooms, cabmen, &c., 6 porters and messengers, two police and watch- 
men, 12 soldiers, 11 sailors, 16 noblemen and persons of property (chiefly by 
guns and sharp weapons),—not one clergyman—9 medical men (7 by poison), 
20 clerks, accountants, &c., 1 lawyer, 3 pensioners, and 4 paupers. ee 

The 248 suicides by females include 83 cases of hanging ; 50 of poisoning ; 
and 44 of drowning. 25 were widows, and 26 spinsters, and 34 domestic 
Servants, 
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In the abstracts of deaths by violence some remarkable cases were given, be 
showing that slight causes are sufficient to cause death, either through 
ignorance, inadvertence, or the want of proper precaution. Amongst others, is 
we find a case of tetanus produced oy a stick thrust up the nose ; choking bya ha 
string ; suffocation by substances intruding themselves into the windpipe; be 
choking from a bullace ; convulsions from eating hard peas; explosion of fire. th 
works in the pocket, a knitting-needle piercing the hand; eating yew-berries; ac 
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taking poisons by accident; an over-dose of tartar emetic ; cantharides; oil 

of bitter almonds; incautious use of mercury; drinking aquafortis ; eating 

berries of the dulcamara ; inhaling the fumes of white lead; drinking spirits th 
and spirits of wine; the bite of a pig, &c. 
Our waning space warns us to leave off for the present: but there are so ck 
many other .interesting particulars given in the blue-book now lying on our th 

table, that we shall probably be induced to re-open it on a future, and not far ch 


distant occasion. 


th 

th 
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. CASE AND OPINION RESPECTING THE PEWS IN THE PARISH , no 

CHURCH OF WELLINGBOROUGH. ga 

CASE. - 

Tue parish church of Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, previous to 1814, le 
contained twenty-two private pews, (some of which were called faculty-pews,) 

and many other incommodious pews and sittings; an ancient north gallery, th 

said to have been faculty property; and a west and south galleries. With ou 

the general concurrence of all parties, a faculty, dated 22nd July, 1814, was Wi 

obtained for new pewing, new paving, painting, &c. pe 
The faculty authorizes the vicar and churchwardens to vacate and take away 

the old stalls, seats, and pews, in the body of the church; and in their stead to to 

erect and build new seats or pews, according to the plan annexed, and to re- up 

pair the side pews and galleries; to allot and award such new seats and pews th 

to such of the parishioners and inhabitants whose seats are intended to be re- th 

moved according to the aforesaid plan, and to such other of the parishioners if 

and inhabitants as have not already convenient seats or pews, but who pay 10 

towards the repairs ; to confirm the several pews on the sides and in the gal- th 

leries (now standing, and not intended to be removed) unto their several fa 


owners, or to exchange them with consent of such proprietors ; all which said 
several pews, seats, or sittings to be held and enjoyed by the persons to whom 
they are so allotted, awarded, or exchanged, their families and assigns, in ex- 
clusion of all others. 

The pewing was accordingly done, but not in strict accordance with the 
plan: pews were placed where none were directed ; the size of all alleys was 
much lessened ; some alleys and doors closed up, and other deviations made; 
the side pews also were in some respects altered. 

Although part of the expense was, perhaps, borne by the church-rates, or by 
voluntary subscription, the principal fund was obtained by the sale, as it was 
called, of 66 pews out of the 132 into which the body and sides were arranged. 
About 600/, was thus raised (partly paid at once, and partly by seven yearly 
instalments), being equivalent to about a two shillings and fourpenny rate at 
the then valuation of the parish. This fund appears to have been kept dis- 
tinct from the churchwardens’ books until 1817, when the balance then ia 
hand was paid over to the churchwardens. 1n 1818, a new gallery was built, 
‘ three-fourths of the money being raised by a churcherate, and the rest by 
| voluntary subscription. 

In 1815 the pews were allotted; sixty-six being sold, fifty-three given !0 
exchange for former pews, and the remainder retained by the churchwardens, 
or given for reasons not stated. Small printed forms of allotment were givea; 
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but whether with all or only with some of the pews, and whether or not with 
ry pews, does not appear on the parish documents submitted to me. 
ane 1815, the pews generally, both by parishioners and churchwardens, 
have been considered as faculty-pews and private property. They have been 
bought and sold, looked upon as investments of money, and rented out by 
their owners. Some have passed through several hands; single parties have 
accumulated several by purchase or family succession, and now draw the rents. 
Parties who do not attend church, some who do not inhabit the parish, hold 
pews as property. The churchwardens appear to draw rents from some of 
the pews for paying the organist. 
In 1840, the west gallery was built by subscription, (and, though somewhat 
close and incommodious,) is free, except a few seats, which; by the wish of 
the subscribers, are let out to obtain a fund for certain expenses not deemed 


_chargeable on the rates. 


The pews in general being in good order, have not required repairs; and of 
the disputed gallery, the fabric and passages are upheld by the churchwardens, 
the sittings and pews by their occupiers, who have in some cases divided 
them by unsightly partitions. Much space in the church is, by its position, 
not available for the purposes of hearing; and although much room might be 
gained by reebuilding the old, incommodious, unsightly, and perhaps unsafe, 
galleries, uniform with that of 1840, yet still, every practicable improvement 
would not provide seats for a fourth of the increasing population, and would 
leave without church room hundreds who profess to be church people. 

There are constant complaints of want of church room, notwithstanding 
the free gallery. The poor cannot pay for sittings. Those who attend church 
ought not to be obliged to pay rent in their own parish church. The parties 
who subscribed for pews in 1815 have had thirty years’ exclusive and even 
pecuniary advantage. 

I cannot doubt the disposition and willingness of the inhabitants in general 
to acquiesce in whatever is right, so soon as it can be shewn to them as based 
upon right. Having at my visitation been consulted by the churchwardens on 
thecomplaints made respecting the pews and the want of room, and also upon 
the bearings of the faculty of 1814, I have prepared the present case, anxious, 
if possible, to prevent commotion and collision in the parish by taking the 
inquiry upon myself officially, though, of course, not without having obtained 
the consent of the vicar and churchwardens. May I therefore request the 
favour of your opinion on the following difficulties :— 


1. Whether the faculty of 1814 is valid for granting, or empowering the 
churchwardens to grant, right of absolute property in pews, so as that 
they are assignable ; or whether it is legally but the ordinary’s sanc- 
tion and warrant for removing existing pews, building new seating for 
the parishioners, and altering the distribution of them over the church 
and galleries. 

2. Whether, if it legally creates assignable pews, such pews or parts of 
pews as are built otherwise than according to the specified plan (for 
instance, by filling up alleys or spaces left open in the plan) can be con- 
sidered as assignable ; and whether the departure from the plan has 
not vitiated the whole faculty ? 

3, Whether faculties existing before 1814 were or were not annihilated by 
the faculty of that date, be its efficacy greater or less as to creating 
assignable pews; and whether, if those faculties were left intact by it, 
they have not been since destroyed by the pews having been sold or 
rented out for pecuniary consideration ? 

4. Whether if the faculty of 1814 entitles owners of pews in 1815, their as- 
signs, heirs, and executors, to sell or let them, the same rule holds 
equally whether the pews were allotted by purchase, by exchange, or 
by being confirmed, as in the sides and galleries ? 
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5. Whether the churchwardens are acting illegally in acceding to the general 
wish of subscribers to the gallery of 1840, and letting out some of the 
pews in it for certain expenses ? 

6. Whether, if the sales and lettings under the faculty of 1814 are invalid, 
the parties who paid to the expenses of erecting in 1815, under the 
name of purchase, or their representatives, can now claim reimburse. 
ment or compensation from the parish? 

7. Whether the faculty precludes the churchwardens from now altering the 
distribution of the inhabitants over the church and galleries, or from 
introducing parties of equal rank into large pews to share with those 
families who do not now require so much space as their pews contain? 
Of course, the churchwardens would not wish to disturb any inhabi- 
tant attending church in the occupation of the pew to which he is 
accustomed, however he has acquired it ; but are only anxious to pro. 
vide for the free accommodation of all the parishioners, so far as space 
will permit in the present want of church room. 

8. Whether the churchwardens, with consent of the ordinary, can, notwith- 
standing the faculty of 1814, remove and rebuild the present unsightly 
and insecure galleries, without being obliged to provide assignable 
pews in lieu of those pews which would be so removed ? 

(Signed) Asner W. Brown, Rural Dean. 

Pytchley Vicarage, 29th Nov. 1844. 


OPINION, 


1 and 2. It is stated, that previous to 1814 there were in Wellingborough 
church twenty-two private pews, some of which were called faculty-pews. These 
pews are pointed out in the plan of 1813 as in the body of the church. It is 
also stated that the north gallery was ancient, and said to be faculty-property, 
and that the seats in that gallery were repaired by their owners, and continue 
so to be, Nothing is stated as to the date of the gallery, nor by whom, or by 
what means, or under what circumstances, it was erected, and the seats appro- 
priated; and I therefore conclude that, so far as search has been made, there 
is no evidence in these respects. Looking, then, at the faculty of 1814, and 
giving it a liberal construction, in reference to such a state of things, I am of 
opinion that the parishioners who, in July 1814, were in the use and enjoy- 
ment of pews under a valid faculty, or by prescription, became entitled upon a 
re-arrangement of pews and seats in virtue of the faculty of 1814, to the sub- 
stituted pews, whether by re-construction or by exchange, in as full and ample 
a manner as they could be considered to have legally held their previous pews. 
Upon a fair and equitable view of the terms of the faculty, I think all legal 
rights were sustained. But a claim to hold a pew, with a general and absolute 
power of assignment, is, I think, not tenable; and I also think that a faculty 
purporting to convey such a power, or a power of sale or letting, would be 
pro tanto invalid. Beyond, then, a recognition of legal claims to pews, but 
without at all settling what claims were legal, and a provision for a continu 
ance of such claims, I am of opinion that the faculty of 1814 is only farther 
valid, as regards pews, so far as it authorizes their re-construction and re- 
arrangement and appropriation to the parishioners in reference to their station 
and to their respective families. Thus much is, I conceive, within the scope 
and limits of the faculty ; but I apprehend that, where it purports to convey 
a power of assignment (save as to existing rights) it is invalid. See Burus 
Eccles. L. vol. i., tit. Church Seat, § 7, par. 7, (citing Gibson's Cod. 197-) 
Stocks v. Book, 1 Term Rep. p. 432; “ A faculty of a pew to a man and his 
heirs is not good,” per Buller, J.; and in Stevens v. Woodhouse, and Harford 
v. Jones, (in Notes to Walter v. Gunner and Drury, 1 Consistory Rep. 3!>)) 
assignments of pews and money dealings are held to be illegal. And it > 
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to me, that where at common law, as well as in the ecclesiastical courts, 
a faculty of a pew toa man and his heirs is bad, so would a faculty to a man 
and his assigns be also bad. I do not think the departure from the plan 
annexed to the faculty has vitiated the whole instrument ; and I consider that 
the faculty, so far as it is in itself legal, sanctions and upholds that which was 
done in conformity with it, and is not affected by what has been done beyond 
its fair scope and authority. 

3,4, and 5. I apprehend that the sale of a faculty-pew confers no title on 
the purchaser, other than the purchase of the house in respect of which the 
faculty was granted. In Walter v. Gunner and Drury, (1 Consist. Rep. 319,) 
as Lord Stowell, then Sir William Scott, says, “ ifa pew is rightly appurtenant, 
the occupancy of it must pass with the house; and the individuals cannot 
by contract between themselves defeat the general right of the parish.” And 
I conceive that a good faculty must at least be restrained to a man and his 
family being parishioners, and properly even more so by the words, so long as 
they continue inhabitants of a certain house. Letting for money would not, I 
conceive, avoid the faculty; but if the tenant of the lessor required to be 
seated, as occupying the house to which the pew was appended, his claim 
would, in my opinion, be paramount; and | suppose that the person living is 
an inhabitant of the parish in question ; and that being so, and in the absence 
ofa preferable claim, it would not be easy, or indeed, of advantage, so far as it 
strikes me generally, to attempt to inquire into and interfere with any private 
arrangement as to the occupancy of a faculty-pew. But the general law is 
thus stated by the late Sir John Nicholl, “ Pews in a church belong to the 
parish for the use of the inhabitants, and cannot be sold or let without a spe- 
cial act of Parliament.’’ (Wyllie v Mott and French, 1 Hagg. Ecclesiastical 
Reports, 28-9.) 

6. | am of opinion, that neither the original parties in 1815 nor their re- 
Geeetarsres can claim reimbursement or compensation from the parish. 
Vhat valid rate could be made for such an expenditure? 

7, Such a great number of years has elapsed since the arrangement of the 
sittings, (as partly growing out of the faculty of 1814,) and so long, perhaps, 
inmany instances, has been the possession of particular pews by particular 
families, that I do not advise the churchwardens to alter such occupancy, or 
to attempt to dispossess such occupiers, without first submitting a well- 
matured plan to the diocesan, and receiving his directions in regard to it. A 
misapprehension, a sort of common error, seems for many years to have pre- 
vailed in the parish in regard to the tenure of pews and the mode of dealing 
with them. So much so, that, coupled with a long uninterrupted possession, 
itrequires considerable delicacy and judgment, after a full examination into 
the various claims, aided by the highest authority in such a matter, before 
compulsory change is introduced. 

8. A faculty may be applied for, for removing the present galleries and re- 
building them, when all parties interested will have an opportunity of resist- 
ing the grant ; so that to obtain a faculty it will be necessary to arrange for a 
recognition of existing rights. The present owners of pews in the north gal- 
lery, for instance, would demand corresponding sittings in the projected new 
gallery ; and it would be a question how far they could establish a legal right 
‘0 resist the issue of afaculty. It would, I doubt not, in very many instances, 
be found that where a party is put upon proof of a legal exclusive claim to a 
pew, he would fail to show it. 

It is difficult to contemplate a more embarrassed case for private adjust- 
ment than the present; but yet, when parties are once aware that they have 
no legal tenure in their sittings, as against the officers of the ordinary, and 
wortiori against the ordinary himself, much may be effected by good judgment 
and good feeling, and conciliatory measures. 


: (Signed) J. HaGGarp. 
Doctors Commons, Dec. 21, 1844. 
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LETTER FROM HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH 
TO THE MARQUIS OF DOWNSHIRE, 


Armagh, March 18, 1845, 
My pear Lorp,—I have received your lordship’s letter, requesting me to 
give you my opinion as to certain changes introduced in the mode of perform. 
ing Divine Service in your parish church, and expressing the dissatisfaction 
felt by yourself and by the parishioners — at these alterations. My 
respect for your lordship’s high station, and the kindness which I have ever 
received from you, lead me at once to comply with your wishes. I am not, 
let me premise, invested with any power to interfere, authoritatively, in this 
matter, nor is this expression of my opinion, which I freely give, at your lord. 
ship’s desire, to be construed as an attempt at such interference. I[ cannot, 
however, refrain from saying how deeply I regret that dissensions upon ques. 
tions of this kind should arise to interrupt the harmony that ought to subsist 
between a pastor and his flock. I lament it, because men’s minds cannot be 
occupied in such controversies without drawing away their thoughts from the 
consideration of more profitable and edifying subjects, and also because the 
energy of the church, while thus engaged in strife about what is of compara. 
tively trifling importance, will be slackened in those efforts for the advances 
ment of true religion in this country, which require the hearty co-operation of 
all its members in order to be successful. That the laity of the diocese in 


which your lordship resides have not been hitherto indisposed to unite . 


together in furtherance of those higher and nobler objects which are so much 
more worthy of the attention and the exertions of a Christian people, is 
manifest from the munificent contributions given within the last few years for 
the erection of additional churches, and from the persevering exertions which 
have been made to support the schools which are in connexion with the church. 
In the advancement of these great objects the counties of Down and Antrim 
have been foremost, and have set a laudable example to the rest of the country, 
It would pain me to think that such zeal was checked, and such charity 
interrupted, by disputes about matters of little moment, and that the wishes 
and predilections of persons who deserve so much respect, and have shown 80 
great attachment to the church of their fathers, were not treated with the 
utmost possible deference by their ministers. 

With regard to the introduction of changes in the manner of performing 
Divine Service, by restoration of customs or modes of celebration which had 
long fallen into disuse, the greatest caution and forbearance ought, in my 
opinion, to be observed. The effect of usage in setting aside the obligation of 
the letter of a law is admitted in the ordinary concerns of life. 

A Christian is indeed bound, as the Apostle teaches us, to submit himself 
to “ every ordinance of man,” not only for wrath but also for “conscience” 
sake. Yet there are many “ ordinances” in the statute-book of this realm 
which, through common consent and the allowance of the executive, have 
become so utterly obsolete, that no man’s “ conscience” impels him to obey 
them, and no magistrate’s “ conscience” would prompt him to enforce them. 
Several Such statutes, your lordship will remember, were repealed only last 
year. In ascertaining whether any of the statutes of the land had fallen into 
this desuetude, and thereby ceased to be imperatively binding, a person would 
look, not to the wording of the statutes themselves, which are generally sufli- 
ciently clear and precise, but to the common opinion and the custom of the 
nation. In this way only could such a point be ascertained. The laws wh 
regulate the peculiar ceremonies belonging to our national church, are, 10 ™Y 
opinion, no more exempt from this effect of long usage than are the laws 
the land. And if the rulers of the church have, for successive generatioa, 
allowed of that disuse, and do not now command a revival of them, I would hop 
that the peace of the church will not be distracted by attempts to return ® 
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ancient customs, in cases where the feelings of the people are repugnant to 
them. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his admirable provincial letter, 
lately issued, has justly observed, respecting the laity, that “‘ in fairness to 
them we must allow that this dislike of alterations in the manner of worship 
to which they have been accustomed from their infancy—preceeding as it does 
from attachment to the ordinances of the church—ought not to be visited with 
unkindly censure; and we can hardly be surprised at any change being 
ed with suspicion, when so many attempts have been made to introduce 
ianovations which are really objectionable, and tend, as far as they go, to 
alter the character of our church,” 
At various times in my own diocese, clergymen have made. changes for the 
purpose of bringing the performance of public worship into nearer conformity 
with the directions in the Book of Common Prayer. [But in all such cases it 


~ was with the concurrence and good-will of the people. Lad the lay members 


of the church manifested repugnance to such alterations, | would have, at 
once, recommended the minister to return to former custom; and I coincide 
with the opinion which the Archbishop of Canterbury has expressed, “ that 
the service in our churches has in general been conducted, in conformity to the 
Apostle’s direction, with order and decency; and, whether performed with 
exact regard to the letter of the rubric or with the variations established by 
general usage, will still be decent and orderly.” With the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, I would say, “I am fully alive to the importance of uniformity in 
the celebration of Divine Service, but I think it would be purchased too dearly 
at the expense of lasting divisions; and most heartily do I concur in the 
advice which the English Primate has given, in the following words, to the 
members of the church in the province of Canterbury—‘* What I would 
earnestly recommend, for the present, is the discontinuance of any proceed- 
ings, in either direction, on the controverted questions. In churches where 
alterations have been introduced with general acquiescence, let things remain as 
they are; in those which retain the less accurate usage, let no risk of division 
be incurred by any attempt to change, till some final arrangement can be made 
with the sanction of the proper authorities. In the case of churches where 
agitation prevails, and nothing has been definitively settled, it is not possible to 
lay down any general rule, which may be applicable to all circumstances, 
Bat is it too much to hope that those who are zealous for the honour of God 
tnd the good of His church will show, by the temporary surrender of their 
private Opinions, that they are equally zealous in the cause of peace and of 
charity +i To compliance with this recommendation, the changes which had 
een made in the dioceses of London, Exeter, aud Oxford have been given up. 
(had, for my own part, been rejoicing in the fact, for such | believe was the 
re, that in no part of Ireland was there uneasiness or dissatisfaction among 
the people ow account of changes introduced, or attempted to be introduced, 
by aay of the ministers. And most thankful I felt to Him, who is the Author 
of Peace, for having given such concord to His church in this country. Had 
iy otherwise, [ should have felt it to be my duty to have sent forth the 
: aa of the Archbishop of Canterbury through my province, with an earnest 
fe mendation from myself that the advice conveyed in it, with all “ the 
hess of wisdom,” might be attended to. 
: = 8 me to hear from your lordship, and from some other quarters, 
dies whicr feelings have been excited in a few parishes, by reason of 
the Sernal | — unacceptable to the people. I would hope, however, that 
nlite’ cep “se contained in the letter of the Archbishop, to which I have 
wiheot a ae has tended to restore tranquillity in England, will not be 
they be aap effect in leading to such concessions and arrangements, even if 
VOUr nei or aly arrangements, as will heal these unhappy divisions in 
festly he Surhood, The course which his Grace has pointed out is mani- 
yiat which good sense and kindness of feeling would dictate, 


Vou. XXVIIl.—May, S45, » P 
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And now, my dear lord, having thus frankly and fully given you my seni}. 
ments on this subject, I will pray our Heavenly Father to give grace to us ql 
that we may endeavour earnestly, and in sincerity, to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.—I remain, with much respect, your lordship’s 
faithful servant, Joun G. Armacy, 

To the Marquis of Downshire. 





THE BISHOPRIC OF THE UNITED CHURCII OF ENGLAND Anp 
IRELAND IN JERUSALEM. 


Tue following is a copy of the instructions given by the King of Prussia to 
his Extraordinary Envoy, with respect to the establishment of the bishopric 
of the united church of England and Ireland in Jerusalem :— 

“Should the government of Great Britain appear disposed, upon certain 
conditions, to enter with the King’s Majesty into an engagement, from which 
the attainment of these objects may be rationally expected, his Majesty then 
entrusts his Extraordinary Envoy in this special mission with the following 
commission :— ; 

“The Envoy shall, in such form as is approved by the English ministry, and 
is strictly confidential, by means of a conference with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, as Primate of England, and the Bishop of London, as immediate head 
of the several congregations of the English church in foreign parts, endeavour 
to ascertain 

“In how far the English national church, already in possession of a 
parsonage on the Mount Zion, and having commenced there the building 
of a church, would Le inclined to accord to the evangelical national churcli 
of Prussia a sisterly position in the Holy Land. 

“‘Inasmuch as an accord of this kind concerns the most delicate points of 
the national life of both peoples, and the subject itself is of such exceedingly 
high and holy interest, his Majesty considers it necessary, for the avoidance of 
ail misunderstandings, to speak out plainly and openly the convictions bj 
which he is guided. 

“« His Majesty, in the first place, proceeds on the conviction that evangelical 
Christendom has in the east, and particularly in the Holy Land, no hope of 
full and lasting recognition, nor of blessed and cont**ued fruit and extension, 
unless it presents itself in those countries as much as possible as one united 
body. 

“In the first place, both government and people in those countries hav 
been accustomed to see those who acknowledge each other as co-religionists 
appear, and act together, in their spiritual affairs, as one body, with a common 
discipline and order. Thus Judaism presents itself. Thus, also, the corpore- 
tions of the Latins, Greeks, and Armenians. If, therefore, protestant Christe0- 
dlom were to present itself by the side of these, and demand recognition as 49 

English episcopal, a Scotch presbyterian, an evangelical-united, a Lutheran, * 
reformed, a baptist, or independent community, and such like, the Turkis! 
government would certainly hesitate to grant such recognition, inasmuch 4 
this act implies, for the heads of such recognised corporations, the highest 
political privileges. Thus, in the preceding month, the bishops of the varios 
Christian communities of Syria, in Damascus, were summoned together, ¥4 
the mufti and the cadi, to deliberate upon the future administration of gover 
ment in the land; and to each it was granted to name five deputies, of his o¥! 
confession, for the supreme administrative council of Syria. Before the Port 
can resolve to grant, even provisionally, such a position and such power to 
different evangelical congregations, it will first inquire after the number 4 
condition of her subjects, who are members of each of the new corporatio™ 
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and after the guarantees which a community of the kind can offer for its con- 
tinuance : for it is of natives, subjects of the Sultan, that those privileged cor- 

rations have been, and are still composed. But, at present, all evangelical 
communities together can point only to a few individual natives who have 
joined them. It is true, that of late years, in Armenia and Beyrut, several— 
and some natives of consideration—have expressed themselves inclined to come 
over to evangelical christianity, or to have their children educated in it; but 
have been prevented, chiefly, by the impossibility which the missionaries 
experience of granting to such persons protection and safety. And yet it is 
certain that equality with the ancient corporations must be demanded, with- 
out the power of exhibiting a sufficient number of persons of whom the new 
corporations are to be composed. But as to the guarantees, which they have 
aright to demand, what government could and would grant them for such a 
crowd of communities? And, in this unwillingness the Porte would, beyond 
all doubt, be confirmed by the solicitations of the already existing religious 
corporations. But, even looking away from this, to what disadvantage would 
evangelical Christendom, in such a state of division, appear beside the ancient 
churches? Whatever these latter may want in internal life, they form a 
compact body, holden together by church discipline, liturgy, and the apostolic- 
episcopal respect of their see, and operate, by the power of church unity, still 
more than by the advantage of immemorial possession. 

“Such are the political reasons which have brought his Majesty to the 
conviction, that, in this business, unity, in the first onset, must be the first, 
the indispensable condition of success for the evangelical church. 

“ But the conviction of his Majesty that, on the present occasion, the 
evangelic church must come forward as one in faith, rests essentially upon 
still higher considerations. The shape which Turkish affairs have at present 
assumed—most certainly not without the over-ruling Providence of God, and 
especially the political position of England and Prussia, in reference thereto— 
have, for the first time, afforded evangelical Christendom the possibility of 
demanding, as equal child of the universal church of Christ, a position in the 
cradle of Christianity and in the Holy Land, by the side of the primitive 
churches of the east, and in the presence of the Roman church, which would 
secure for the gospel a free proclamation, and for the professors of evangelical 
trath free confession and equal protection. The present moment is an era in 
the history of the world; and accordingly as it is recognised and improved, 
the evangelical church will be judged by history and by the Almighty. His 
majesty entertains not a doubt that the evangelical church owes it to herself, 
and to her Lord, at such a moment, and on such a theatre, not to present the 
stumbling-block of her disunion and dividedness ; but, on the contrary, the 
good example of her unity in faith, and her union in action. Her object in 
appearing there, beside the elder church communities, and in the presence of 
Jews and Mahometans, cannot be to persecute, to invade, to exclude ; not to 
‘trive, to scatter, to dissolve; her wish cannot be to proclaim to the world 
her mission as a work of hatred and jealousy, but as a message of love, of 
peace, and of concord. How, then, can it be the will of her Lord that she 
should, for such a purpose, with such words in her mouth, on this her 
first appearance in the Holy Land, unfold the banner of internal separation 
and discord ‘ Are not her missions already, besides being the pulse of her 
tee life, so also a witness of the difficulty, in such a state of isolation and 
ithe ci of founding churches properly so called, and of forming and con- 
flat” nristian nations? And where would this internal disease be re- 
» oe dene sadly than in that land, where all Christian opposites are crowded 

ithe we in the face of three patriarchates and the colony of rabbies—in 
im he e Mosque of Omar, and the foundations of the temple of Jerusalem ? 
aha much rather in the purpose of God, that in their missions the feeling 
He internal unity and concord of all the members of evangelical Christen- 
2P2 
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dom should be kindled? May not, especially at the present moment, the 
favourite thought of the church’s lord be this : that in the old land of promise, 
on the place of his earthly course, not only Israel should be led to the know. 
ledge of salvation, but also the individual evangelical churches, built upon the 
everlasting foundation of the gospel, and upon the rock of faith in the Son of 
the living God—forgetting their divisions, remembering their unity—should 
offer to each other, over the cradle and the grave of the Redeemer, the hand 
of peace and concord? 

“ His Majesty, for his part, will not hesitate, on this occasion, in full con. 
fidence, to hold out his hand to the episcopal church of England, which com. 
bines with evangelical principles, an historic constitution, and a church exist- 
ence, significant of universality. 

‘‘ His Majesty, in accordance with apostolic catholicity, and in expectation 
of similar dispositions on the part of the English church, entertains no fear in 
expressing his readiness to allow the clergy and missionaries of his national 
church, in all mission lands, where a bishopric of this church exists, to unite 
themselves with it ; and, for this purpose, to obtain for themselves episcopal 
ordination, which the English church requires for an admission to an office, 
His Majesty will take care that such ordination shall always be acknowledged 
and respected in his dominions. 

‘In the Holy Land, in particular, his Majesty is determined to do every- 
thing which can, on Christian principles, be required, in order that united 
labours may be possible. The English church is there in possession of an 
ecclesiastical foundation on the Mount Zion, and his Majesty considers it to 
be the duty of all evangelical princes and communities to join this foundation, 
as the beginning and central point of conjoined operations ; for his Majesty 
regards this as a ground of great hope for the futurity of evangelical Christen- 
dom. In the first place, their missions acquire thereby, throughout the extent 
of the whole Turkish empire, and in the primitive habitations of Christianity, 
a visible centre and a living lever, whose power, once set in motion, will soon 

make itself felt even to Abyssinia and Armenia. But beside this, another ob- 
ject of the utmost importance, and most earnestly to be desired, will also be 
attained. In the simplest manner possible, a Christian neutral-ground will 
be acquired, far removed beyond the bounds of narrowing nationality ; and 
upon which, with God's blessing, by the conjoined operations of believing 
love, a gradual union of evangelical Christians may be prepared with greater 
facility than under any other circumstances. 

“* Of course it cannot be his Majesty’s intention by such an union to sacrifice 
or endanger the independent existence of the national church of his country. 
According to his Majesty's view, an evangelic, true, and living representation 
of catholicity, is that only which supposes this unity to be upholden by the 
divinely ordained multiplicity of tongues and peoples, and in accordance with 
the individuality and historic development of each several nation and country. 
Every national church has, without doubt, like the people belonging to it, its 
own peculiar vocation in the great order and unfolding of the kingdom of God, 
Yea, every narrower, smaller Christian community in a Christian land, has 
undoubtedly, in like manner, the vocation and the duty to seck within th 
circle of the universal church, a peculiar sphere for the extension of love, and 
for which a particular opportunity and a particular blessing are given to her. 

‘* But especially his Majesty, as German prince and king of his country, 
penetrated with the liveliest persuasion, that the evangelical Christendom © 
the German people is called to occupy an independent position in every repre 
sentation of such evangelic apostolic catholicity as long as the Word of God 
is proclaimed in German speech, and his praise sung in the German tongv 
His Majesty lives in the hope, especially, that in the present century the pos! 
tion of the evangelical Christendom of Germany, as soon as it becomes col 
scious of its vocation, will hold a position proportionate to the general inter 
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lectual and political position of that people, from whom, three hundred years 
o, the blessed work of the reformation of the church proceeded. 
“In accordance with these convictions, the above-mentioned confidential 
conference must be governed by two leading principles. The one, the utmost 
possible unity of operation and labour in the Turkish empire, and especially 
in the Holy Land; the other, regard to the independent existence of the 
evangelical German church, and to the individuality of the German people. 

«THat THE ENGLISH CHURCH ERECT A BISHOPRIC OF ITS OWN at Jerusalem, 
the King’s Majesty regards as first condition and beginning of combined opera- 
tions. The foundation appears already laid, as it were, by a special Provi- 
dence. ‘he first fruits of the mission in Jerusalem warrant the fairest hopes. 
Its suspension and present melancholy condition* seem to render an episcopal 
arrangement in that place advisable and of urgent necessity. Nothing but 
episcopal superintendence and decision on the spot can be of any use: the sub- 
iection of the mission to a see at Malta would not appear to his Majesty either 
a satisfactory or a truly apostolic arrangement. 

“The bishopric to be erected at Jerusalem would, therefore, connect itself 
with the foundation and buildings already begun on the Mount Zion, and compre- 
hend all evangelical Christians willing to take part in it. The high-minded senti- 
ments expressed very lately at a meeting of the friends of the church of Eng- 
land, at which the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury presided, appear to 
his Majesty a certain pledge, that the idea so truly Christian, and for the pre- 
sent times so necessary, of founding firm churches in mission countries, will in 
this matter also be realized in a manner worthy of the object. His Majesty 
is willing and disposed, when a bishopric of this kind is founded, to allow one 
or more clergy and missionaries of his subjects, for the sake of the Jewish 
converts who speak German, and for the benefit of the evangelical Christians 
of the German language, to join this episcopal arrangement. As a manifesta- 
tion of his sentiments, his Majesty will readily allow such persons to obtain 
ordination from the English church. His Majesty especially desires to see 
this take place in Jerusalem itself. 

“With respect to the position of the privy counsellor of legation, his Majesty 
herewith empowers him, under the before-mentioned conditions, to confer con- 
identially with the heads of the English church. 
| “With these instructions, the King’s Envoy left Sans Souci on the 8th of 
June, 184],” 
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LETTER FROM THE BISHOP OF DOWN AND CONNOR AND 
DROMORE TO HIS CLERGY ; 
TOGETHER WITH CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE BISHOP AND THE LORD 
PRIMATE RELATIVE TO THE CELEBRATION OF DIVINE SERVICE. 
Be 


Cweular Letter from the Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore to each 
of his Clergy. 


Dublin, March 24, 1845. 
k,—I beg your attention to the letters, copies of which are 
pecially to that of his Grace my Lord Primate, of which I 
that 1 trust you will give it that honour which is due to his 
dignity, even more than to his personal virtues. Ilis Grace, 
ive, professes that he cannot give an authoritative sentence on 
hich L have brought before him; but in his affectionate advice, 
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until an authoritative and permanent remedy can be applied, I trust there w;! 
be found a temporary sedative of existing differences. I pray Almighty Gog 
to promote in all things the spiritual welfare of yourself and your people; 
and I remain, rev. and dear sir, your very faithful servant and brother jy 
Christ, Rp. Down anv Connor and Dromore. 


If. 


Copy of a Letter from the Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore, to 
his Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland. 


** Dublin, March 20, 1843. 

My Lorp Paimate,—I am honoured this day with your Grace’s communi- 
cation, relative to certain proceedings which have lately taken place in my 
diocese. However unreasonable, irregular, and censurable, such proceedings 
may have been in their promoters ; however contumelious and injurious to 
the clergy who were the objects of them ; and however offensive, as | believe, | 
in God's sight, I shall abstain from troubling your grace with an analysis of 
their character, and will rather consider whether, under your Grace's auspices, 
I can be instrumental in applying a remedy to the existing evils. Your grace 
needs not, | trust, to be informed, that in endeavouring by God's help to 
discharge the functions of my episcopal office, I am actuated by the twofold 
principle of obedience to the law and deference to my ecclesiastical superior. 
In the former view I have “* given my faithful diligence always so to minister 
the doctrine and sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath 
commanded, and as this church and realm hath received the same according | 
to the commandments of God,” as I am enjoined and pledged to do by the | 
church’s ordinal; and when “ any parties have resorted to me, as the bishop 
of the diocese, for appeasing diversities, and for the resolution of doubts, cone 
cerning the manner how to understand, do and execute the things contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer,” I have “ taken order by my discretion,’ as 
directed by one of the prefaces of that book, “ for the quieting and appeasing 
of the same, so that the same order be not contrary to anything contained in that 
book.” This, my Lord Primate, has been my rule, in obedience to the laws of 
the church and of the realm. And, as opportunities have offered, I have said, 
as not long ago to the Marquis of Downshire, and more recently to the 


churchwarden of Ballyculter, my letters to whom I annex, that if either o! | 
them would be so obliging as to point out to me any instance of violation or ) 
disregard of the law in their respective parishes, I, as the bishop of the dic 


cese, and charged with the superintendence and regulation of divine ser | 
vice therein, would endeavour to correct the error, or supply the defect, conti- 

dent that in so doing I should have the clergyman’s willing co-operation. 
No spirit, however, has been manifested in reply for upholding law and lawi! 
authority ; and thus no opportunity has been afforded me to interpose for 
good; whilst I have not chosen to incur the responsibility of submitting th 
church’s ‘* godly discipline” to lawless and self-willed lay dictation. But thi 
preface above cited goes on to say :—‘‘ And if the bishop of the diocese be 12 
doubt, then he may send for the resolution thereof to the archbishop.” My 
Lord Primate, I have not felt myself in a condition to make use of this per 
mission for seeking your grace’s archiepiscopal judgment, for I have not bee! | 
‘in doubt” concerning the matters in question: such, for instance, as the | 
appointed time and place for publicly ministering holy baptism in the church ; 
the appointed time for singing during divine service; the use of the prayef ! 
the church militant, “* if there be no communion; the delivery of the bread ane 
wine to each communicant, one by one;” the use of the prescript form of bap- 
tism, without deviating from the church's order and language. To have had re 
course to your Grace upon such plain matters as these, whereon, in fact, Ana 
not “in doubt,” would have been an unbecoming appeal to your Grace $ JWe> | 
ment. Your Grace's communication, however, now received, appears to P* 
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a way for such an appeal. Sensible, therefore, of the fallibility of my own 
judgment, although not conscious of error, 1 embrace the opportunity of seek- 
ing from my metropolitan a resolution of existing differences. Deference to 
my ecclesiastical superior has been already specified 2s one member of my 
principle of official conduct. The most sincere and profound personal respect 
comes in aid of my sense of professional duty. So that, whatever may be 
your Grace’s decision, | am desirous of complying with it, so far as shall be 
in accordance with my conviction of the paramount and indefeasible obliga- 
tion of the law. TRese, my lord primate, are my sentiments ; and these I pre- 
sume to be thesentiments of those of my clergy who, notwithstanding thetyranny, 
slander, and persecution by which they have been of late assailed, have borne 
testimony to their ecclesiastical allegiance, by holding fast the ordination pro- 
mises which were demanded of them by the ordaining bishop, “in the name of 
God and of his church touching the same.” For my own part, my lord, I cannot 
of myself counsel them to change their course, for I believe, and they know 
me to believe it to be the right one; and if I once let go the rule of liturgical 
uniformity under episcopal guidance, | know no other rule to substitute for 
the criterion of clerical ministrations. But I am prepared to submit my judg- 
ment to your Grace’s superior authority: and should your Grace approve of 
honouring me with a reply, such as I may be at liberty to circulate, together 
with this letter, among the clergy of my diocese, I shall be willing to become 
your Grace’s instrument for making known your godly admonitions and injunc- 
tions. That a wholesome discipline, and peace withal, and prosperity, may, 
by God’s blessing, be maintained in his church, under your Grace’s benign 
and prudent primacy, is the earnest prayer of, my Lord Archbishop, your 
Grace's dutiful servant and suffragan, 
Rp. Down AND Connor AND Dromore. 


Ill. 


Copy of Letter from the Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore to the 
Murquis of Downshire, (alluded to in the preceding.) 


Dublin, March 12th, 1845. 

My Lorp Marquis,—Some time ago I was honoured by your lordship’s 
acknowledgment of my Horz Liturgice. The domestic affliction with which 
it pleased God to visit my son about that time intervened so as to prevent me 
irom immediately replying to your lordship. But as there was a particular 
sentiment in your lordship’s letter, much at variance with my own judgment, 
ltake the liberty of reverting to the matter, with a view to that particular 
topic. My lord, I allude to the expression of your lordship’s wish for 
achange of some part of divine service as celebrated in the parish church 
of Hillsborough, If your lordship will be so obliging as to point out 
‘o my notice any particular in which the laws of the church or of the 
realm are deviated from, or not complied with, as bishop of the diocese, and as 
charged with the superintendence of the clergy, and with the regulation of 
the rites and ceremonies of the church, as prescribed by the Book of Common 
se I will endeavour to do my duty for correcting such deviation, and 
ent a such compliance. But if, on the other hand, the service be cele- 
ne aly, as the laws of the church and the realm prescribe, I hold it 
Me “ J; and with God s help I will endeavour to maintain such celebration. 
wha ip for this course are set forth in the little book which I had the 
i hs sending to your lordship. It would be supertluous, therefore, were 
a ae ig at large on a statement of them. Until I shall be convinced 
oti ; acy of the judgments there given, I trust in God that his grace will 
bhemeen to hold fast the conduct which ought naturally to result from those 
thes > The principle upon which I act, your lordship will perceive, is 
ple one of giving efficacy to the law in obedience to solemn stipulations, 
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from which my conscience will not allow me to depart. And in thus acting 
I venture to anticipate the support of reasonable and conscientious mop, 
especially of those who, occupying, like your lordship, the honourable station 
of members of the legislature, are specially concerned In maintaining the 
authority of the law, and of its cfficial administrators and dispensers. | hayg 
the honour to remain, with all becoming respect, my lord marguis, yoy, 
lordship’s very faithful servant, 
Rp. Down anv CONNOR AND Dromore, 
The Marquis of Downshire. 


Iv. 
Copy of Letter from the Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore to Mr. 
John Secd, Churchwarden, Ballyculter, (alluded to in No. 11.) 


Dublin, March 18th, 1845, 
Sir,—By this post I have received a copy of certain resolutions of the 
parishioners of Ballyculter, you being in the chair; one of those resolutions 
directing a copy of them to be sent to the bishop of thie diocese, I take the 
earliest opportunity of acknowledging the receipt of it. You will permit me, 
sir, to say, that several of the sentiments expressed therein by no means meet 
my approbation, I say this lest my silence should be mistaken; but I for- 
bear to say more with reference to that topic, because the object of this letter 
is to promote peace and good will, rather than to afford fresh occasions 
for variance and strife. Whilst I differ fiom you, then, in certain grounds of 
your petition, | have the pleasure of adding, that I heartily concur with you 
in your respectful prayer to the Queen, “ That her Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to procure such an authoritative settlement of existing differences as 
may, under the Divine blessing, promote the union and security of our beloved 
church.” In whatever way these differences may be settled, if it please God 
in his mercy that they be “ authoritatively settled,” it can be only by deference 
to the authority of the law which shall settle them, that the church’s union 
and security can be eventually promoted and established. Meanwhile, the 
law being as it is, if you and your brother parishioners will be so good as to 
direct my attention to any violation or disregard of it in the service of your 
parish church, I will endeavour to corre¢t the error or supply the defect, such 
being my duty, as bishop of the diocese; and in so doing, | rely with coulident 
assurance en the willing co-operation of your conscientious and faithful clergy- 
man, the Rev. J. F. Gordon. With caraest prayer to Almighty God for yout 
own and your brethren’s prosperity, in a diligent attendance on Christ's ordi- 
nances in his church, | beg you to believe me, Mr. Churchwarden, yout 
sincere friend and servant for Jesus’ sake, 
Rv. Down anv Connor anv Dromore. 
Mr. John Seed. 
v. 
Copy of Letter from his Grace the Lord Primate to the Bishop of Down 
and Connor and Dromore. 
Palace, Armagh, March 22nd. 
My pear Lorv,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
20th instant, in which you are so good as to express your willingness t0 
become the instrument for making known to your clergy any “ admonitions 
and injunctions” which I might think fit to issue with reference to ihe dis 
sensions that have lately occurred in some of the parishes in the diocese 
Down. My earnest wish would be, that the clergy should act upon the advice 
given by his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury to the clergy of his province 
under precisely similar circumstances :—“ What I would most. earnestly 
recommend, for the present,’”’ says his grace, ‘is, the discontinuance of any 
proceedings in either direction on the controverted questions. In churches 
where alterations have been introduced with general acquiescence, let things 
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remain as they are; in those which retain the less accurate usage, let no risk 
of division be incurred by any attempt at change till some final arrangement 
can be made with the sanction of the proper authorities. . Tn the case of 
churches where agitation prevails, and nothing has been detinitively settled, it 
is not possible to lay down any general rule which may be applicable to all 
circumstances. But 1s 1t too much to hope that those who are zealous for the 
honour of God and the good of his church will show, by the temporary sur- 
ender of their private opinions, that they are equally zealous in the cause of 
peace and charity !” The adoption of this advice has had the happy effect of 
restoring harmony and peace in those places in England where there had been 
considerable variance and excitement. I do not assume to myself the power 
of authoritatively enjoining the clergy to follow that course, in regard to the 
celebration of divine service, which the Archbishop of Canterbury has thus 
pointed out as advisable; but, nevertheless, | would affectionately recommend 
them to pursue it. A “note” which you have appended to your work, lately 
published, entitled Hore Liturgicee, encourages me to hope that your lordship 
will not object to convey to your clergy this deliberate recommendation which 
| wish to offer, although it does not assume the form, and does not possess 
the authority, of an injunction. In that ‘‘ note” you have, in allusion to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s letter, expressed your conviction that the views 
put forward in your volume would not ‘interfere with the laudable and 
benevolent objects of his grace’s provincial letter;’’ and you have further 
intimated, that if vou had, “on due inquiry, been led to think” that such 
would be the result of publishing the Hor Liturgicze, you would not have 
given that volume to the public; thus concurring with me in regarding the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's objects in issuing that letter, as truly * laudable 
and benevolent.” Iam persuaded that you will assist in carrying them into 
effect in your diocese, by conveying to your clergy this expression of my 
anxious desire, that the prudent course pointed out in the advice, which | 
have quoted above, should be followed. I remain your faithful servant, 
Joun G. ArmMaGu. 


VI. 


Letler from his Grace the Lord Primate to the Bishop of Down and Connor 
and Dromore. 


Armagh, March 25, 1845. 
My near Lorv,—Your letter, received this day, has afforded me very great 
gratification ; and I beg to thank you most cordially for so readily acceding to 
my Wish, in sending forward to your clergy the official letter which I wrote 
youon the 22nd instant. 1 would hope that the unpleasant dissension in some 
of the parishes of your diocese will be terminated by this means, and that the 
gentry and people will return to their kind feelings towards their pastors, when 
they find them disposed to make sacrifices for the sake of peace. Be kind 

enough to thank your son for his letter to me. —Your faithful servant, 
Joun G. Anmaau. 


Vil. 


Letter from the Bishop of Down and Connor and Dromore to his Grace 
the Lord Primate. 


Dublin, March 26, 1845. 
My Lonp Primate,—It is hardly necessary for me to trouble your grace 
‘gain; and yet | might appear deficient in suitable respect, and should be 
oo violence to my own feelings, if 1 forbore to return my best 
Duty “aa age for your graces most acceptable letter of the 25th instant. 
eae ed a pleasure when it is so benignantly received by one to whom 
estertate = due. For the accomplishments of the benevolent anticipations 
prayer Wk your grace I take the liberty of adding my earnest hope and 
= atever sacrifices the clergy of my diocese could make to the 
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| | prepossessions of their people, consistently with their sense of their ow, bef 
ope ministerial obligations, I am confident that they have been heretofore both 
fae ey. ready and desirous to make. Your grace’s kind interposition will, I am sure ae 
iar. + strengthen that desire in them; and on my part nothing shall be wanting in be t 
PER. co-operation with your grace’s paternal admonitions. I have the honour ty and 
+) i? remain, my lord primate, your grace’s very faithful and obedient servant, rem 
¥ art Rv. Down anv Connor anv Dromong, insu 
- of ¥ 
ty LAW. frat 
: % —_—_—_— regi 
. ae usu 
may |) BURIAL CERIFICATES, - 
Ab age : 
$ * +3 ; ’ ° ° : . . ve) 
' ai a I’ ROM recent circumstances, it would be useful to call the attention of use! 
PB Es | the clergy officiating at funerals to the statute of the 6th and 7th Wi). how 
4 a8 liam LV. chap. 86, which imposes upon them a penalty for performing be 
2 $ ‘ é : . . . . “” . ° 2 un 
ate : the rites of burial, without a certificate of the registry of death. The lial 
ut Ba f 27th section of the Act of Parliament in question, not being generally 
Hy known, it is here given in its precise terms :— 
; ey * And be it enacted, that every registrar (who is called a registrar of births and 
ee Pr deaths in the district for which he is appointed) immediately upon registering any 
i : €. pha death, or as soon thereafter as he shall be required so todo, shall, without fee or 
, 1 >. phe 5] reward, deliver to the undertaker or other person having charge of the funeral, a 
Meriiet. i certificate under his hand, according to the form of schedule, [E]* to this act an- 
Be iia’ nexed, that such death has been duly registered, and such certificate shalt be de- 
UE livered by such undertaker or other person to the minister or officiating person, whe Tr 
pd 4 shall be required to bury or to perform any religious services for the burial of the dead lik 
’ body, and if any dead body shall be buried, for which no certificate shall have been de- ua 
livered, the person who shall bury or perform _ funeral or any religious service for Ith 
the burial, shall forthwith give notice thereof to the registrar.” cas 
The section, however, provides “ that the coroner, upon holding any at 
:; inquest, may order the body to be buried, if he shall think fit, before col 
registry of the death, and shall in such case give a certificate of his the 
‘der in writing under his hand, accordi he form of schedule [I]t tion 
order in writing uncer his hand, according to the form of schedule (| F | 0 
T to the Act annexed, to such undertaker or other person having charge the 
$ of the funeral, which shall be delivered as aforesaid.’ The section Me 
: then conciudes :— to 
“ And every person who shall bury or perform any funeral or any religious wa 
service for the burial of any dead body for which no certificate shall have been an 
Ley | duly made and delivered as aforesaid, either by the registrar, or coroner, and who un, 
shall not within seven days give notice thereof to the registrar, shall forfeit and pay 
5 | . any sum not exceeding ten pounds for every such offence.” the 
; ees _ " ' : ; , 
| jaa Phe 45th section directs that this penalty is to be recovered upot ms 
; Bigald the information or complaint of any person, by summary proceedings en) 
t? rr . . » . 4 Oj 
| eee * The form will be as follows; the blank spaces being filled in according ' 4 
$ the facts :— P “ 
a : el —, registrar of births and deaths, in the district of , in the county © an 
——, do hereby certify, That the death of was duly registered by me 00 the th 














—— day of 184—. Witness my hand, this day of 184—. (Sign 
by the ——,, Registrar.”) F 
oe t The form will be in this case, the blank spaces excepted, thus :— | di 
ae sd . coroner for the county of , do hereby order the burial of the 

“Es body now shown to the inquest jury as the body of ——. Witness my hand ths gc 
—— day of ,184—. (Signed by the , Coroner.) of 
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before magistrates. ‘The object of the legislature in this measure is to 

rovide the means of a complete register ; clergymen, therefore, cannot 
be too particular in observing its requirements, Although additional 
and arduous duties may thereby be cast upon them, yet it should be 
remembered that it is for the general benefit of the community,—in 
insuring @ faithful contemporaneous record of events, in the knowledge 
of which every member is, or may become, interested. | 

The Act expressly provides that nothing in it is to affect the regis- 
tration of burials as existing under the ancient system of the parish 
register, OF the right of any officiating minister to receive the fees 
usually paid for the performance or registration of any burial. 

But notwithstanding this reservation, and it may be still most 
useful and proper to record the death in the parish register, it is now, 
however, necessary that all deaths which happen in England should 
be registered also according to the above Act of the 6th and 7th Wil- 


liam, as amended by the Ist Victoria, chap, 22. 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


THE MAYNOOTH QUESTION, 


Tue subject which is so widely agitating the public mind at present, 
like most other subjects that divide the public, is less understood than 
it is desirable it should be, by those who feel called on, and in many 
eases, probably, are really obliged, to make up their minds, and express 
a decided opinion. And truly when one reads the interminable 
columns of speeches which have been delivered during the debate in 
the House of Commons, it seems surprising how very little informa- 
tion they afford, and in several instances, how little the speakers 
themselves seem to possess. ‘To understand the position in which the 
Maynooth question now presents itself to the country, it is necessary 
to know something of the circumstances under which that institution 
was originally established and endowed by the legislature of Ireland, 
and probably a short statement of its earlier history may not be 
unacceptable to the readers of the British Magazine in this country. 
Few persons will require to be informed, that, until the latter end of 
the last century, the Irish Roman Catholics were labouring under 
many disabilities, and in particular it was not lawful to found or 
endow a Popish college or school in Ireland. Until the breaking out 
ofthe French Revolution, the Irish Romanists had their secular clergy 
educated on the Continent, where considerable funds were supplied, 
and a large number of endowments were provided for their use, In 
the universities of France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal and Italy, there 
Were endowments for scholars, and for masters to instruct them. 
Foundations ‘alled burses, or exhibitions, had been erected in the 
different colleges, in some instances “ by the liberality of the respective 
fovernmients, in others by private munificence.” More than two-thirds 
of these endowments were in the universities of France. 
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There were nearly 500 Irish students in the different foreign univer. 
sities, and a number of masters (27) were provided for their ingtrye. 
tion. The greater number of students, however, were supported 
hy their own exertions. After they had received a rudimental 
education in the schools of their native country,: they were gene. 
rally ordained priests before they left Ireland; and some of them 
us chaplains, some, by the performance of occasional clerical duties, 
contrived to maintain themsclyes while prosecuting their theological 
studies in the university to which they had been sent. It is obvious 
that the effect of this system was not merely to confer on them the 
benefits of an enlarged and liberal education in a university, but to 
polish their manners, and give them those thousand advantages whieh 
result from foreign travel and a knowledge of the world. In conse. 
quence of these advantages, there were constantly found among the 
Romish priests and bishops men ofreal refinement and of considerable 
literary attainments. But this system produced another effect also, 
and one of no little moment to the tranquillity of the empire. It 
tended to attach the priests, not to the lower classes of their own com- 
munion in Ireland, but to the aristocracy and gentry. It did so, not 
merely by imparting to them such an education as made them welcome 
guests at the table of the man of rank—even among Protestants—or 
hy giving them a distaste to low habits and associations, but also by 
nniting them to the upper classes by the ties of gratitude and 
obligation. 


** As they were almost all descended from persons in the humblest circum- 
stances, who could not afford the requisite means for so long and expensive 4 
journey as they were thus compelled to take; it was usual for the Roman 
Catholic gentry to assist the son of a deserving tenant, not only by presenting 
him to a burse when in their gift, but by equipping him for his travels, and by 
smoothing his way, and advancing his interests through their acquaintance 
with persons of high station, and of their own creed, on the continent. The 
gratitude with which such kindness was repaid, formed a strong link of attach- 
ment between the Roman Catholic aristocracy and the clergy in those days. 
In some cases, where the young wanderer setting out for the continent was 4 
general favourite in his own neighbourhood, a collection was made in the 
parish chapel, or in the chapels of several contiguous parishes. nan 

‘* Such was the mode of obtaining clerical education, up to the period of 
the French revolution.’’*—Ibid. pp. 5, 6. 

How far the interests of truth and the welfare of the United Chureh 
in Ireland may eventually be promoted by the interruption of this 
system, it is not for human sagacity to conjecture. But, certain it bs; 
that its being broken up by the French Revolution produced conse= 
quences of the utmost magnitude to the peace of the church and the 
empire. Nor were these consequences less serious to the Roma 
Catholics themselves ; for whatever effect the establishment of May- 
nooth has had on their political circumstances, most disastrous have 
heen its results to their moral and spiritual condition as a religious 


* The Case of Maynooth College Considered. Dublin, 1836. pp. 5, 6: 
excellent pamphlet, to which the writer of this article is happy to refer tor Me 
authorities on which several statements are here made. 
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community. For what greater misfortune can any chureh experience 
shan to have a body of ill-educated, vulgar, political demagogues, 
placed over them as their spiritual instructors and guides, in the room 
of arace of refined and educated gentlemen, of moderate views in 
theology, and in many instances, of real and genuine, though, as we 
believe, mistaken piety ? 

The process by which this change was brought about is not a 
ttle remarkable. In the year 1793, an Act was passed, conferring 
on the Roman Catholics of Ireland certain privileges from which they 
had hitherto been debarred, and amongst others, the power to endow 
a college. It is important to notice the different motives which in- 
duced parties but little agreed on other points, to desire to take 
alvantage of the permission given in this statute. ‘The necessity of 
making a new arrangement of some sort was apparent to all. The 
Vrench Revolution had destroyed the most of the colleges to which 
the Irish students were formerly sent, and had alienated their pro- 
perty; while the general confusion and the wars which disturbed the 
whole of Kurope, rendered access to the continent difficult and unsafe. 
Hitherto, the Roman-catholic clergy and aristocracy in Ireland had 
heen closely united, and all their fears and hopes led them to desire 
the maintenance of peace and a good understanding with the English 
government. Disturbance and rebellion could have no other than the 
most injurious consequences to their interests. ‘The least symptom of 
disaffection on the part of the Irish Romanists, was sure to awaken 
the jealousy and suspicion of the government, and to threaten a further 
abridgment of their civil and religious privileges, which at that time 
could ill afford a diminution. As a body, therefore, the gentry and 
clergy were loyal. Gradually, however, a middle class had begun to 
arise among the mercantile men and traders, who, as they acquired 
wealth, acquired also a longing for political privileges and_ position. 
These yearnings after power and independence, together with the 
leelings excited by the penal laws, did naturally lead them to desire to 
vbtain a more democratical form of government, and to effect a sepa- 
ration from England. In these sentiments the clergy and gentry did 
hot participate; and consequently they desired to have a college at 
liome for the edueation of the priesthood, not only because they had 
www no longer the accommodation and advantages of the foreign 
universities and endowments to resort to, but also because they had a 
real dislike to the doctrines of the French Revolution, both religious 
and political, and a real dread of these opinions being brought back 
“y the younger clergy into Ireland. And in this latter view the 
eoverninent also participated; with the additional motive, that by 
“«lueating the priesthood at home, they might free the state from the 
‘pprehensions it entertained, though probably without much reason, 
lor the Pretender was never very popular in Treland,) of the connexion 
with the family of James IL. being kept up, and Jacobite projects 
Yeing aided and encouraged by a priesthood educated on the Conti- 
— The government, therefore, were well disposed to entertain a 
proposal lor providing a college for educating the Romish priests in 
Ireland. The republican party in Ireland were equally desirous to 
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have a domestic college established, though from a very differen: 
motive. 


“‘ The leaders of the popular party, the democrats, the rebels, had their owy 
deep reasons for wishing that the priests should be educated at home. fo 
many years the Popish aristocracy and clergy had held back from taking any 
active share in politics; they were advocates for peace and submission tp 
the existing laws; but a third class had risen up between them and the people, 
and became possessed of considerable and increasing influence ; these were 
the successful merchants and shopkeepers. Persons, who having known by 
experience the pleasure of emerging from obscurity into importance, were anxious 
to push on to the acquisition of still greater power than the constitution at that 
time permitted them to enjoy. By these men the cause of emancipation was 
eagerly urged forward; by them the society of United lrishmen was organized: 
and many of them ultimately became ringleaders in the rebellion of 1799, 
The clergy had hitherto been attached to the party of the aristocracy, a party 
that discountenanced and stood aloof from these new aspirants to political 
leadership. It was in order to break off this union between the aristocracy 
and the clergy, that the democratic party were anxious to have the latter 
educated at home in the midst of their old low associates ; and thereby pre- 
vent the wearing away of national prejudices, antipathies, and factious 
recollections, in the expansive range that was formerly taken through other 
countries, and a long sojourn far away from the bitternéss of Irish politics. 
© This country will never be well,’ observes Theobald Wolfe ‘Tone, in his private 
journal, August Lith, 1792, ‘ until the Catholics are educated at home, and their 
clergy elective. Now a good time, because France will not receive their 
students, and the Catholics are afraid of the revolution.’ Hence it formed one 
of the designs of the United Irishmen, to found a national college.”—Ibid 
pp. 7, 8. 

‘rom Mr. ‘Tone’s journal it appears, that what the bishops at first 
contemplated was no more than diocesan seminaries, such as now exis 
in several parts of Ireland. The republican party, on the contrary, 
wanted to found a national college; and, when they had at last sue- 
ceeded in bringing over some of the bishops to entertain that project, 
they found, that the prelates meant to receive money from the lait) 
for the endowment, but to exclude them from all share in the manage- 
ment of the institution. After atime, however, the prelates gave ai 
apparent approval of the plans of the laity—but it seems plain that 
they never cordially approved of it. ‘They did not wish to have the 
clergy and laity educated together; nor did they choose to admit any 
one but themselves to a share in the government of the college. The 
democratical party wanted to have a university which should rival th 

university of Dublin, and which should be “ subject to the joint con- 
trol of the clergy and laity.” The bishops had no wish to identi! 
themselves with the republican party — they desired rather to 
take part with government, and enjoy its protection—they wished 
to have a college for the clergy alone—and to have it exclusive! 
under their own authority, and subject to no other control, This» 
the account given by Mr. Emmet of the views of his friends. 

‘“ They hoped by its accomplishment to deserve, and probably to acquire | 
themselves and their fellow-labourers, the gratitude of their countrymen 
of posterity, for a wise and comprehensive system of education, which shoul 

not only benefit the Catholic body, but also embrace the general civilization © 
Ireland; which, independent of its direct advantages, might, by the force ¢ 
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emulation, awake the established institutions from their present torpor, and 
perhaps even excite the silent sister of the English universities into something 
like literary exertion. But while they were indulging their enthusiastic ex- 
ectations, there is strong reason to believe that the Catholic hierarchy had 
privately stated these proceedings to administration, and given it the option 
either to permit the members of that religion to establish a popular system of 
education, which might not be conducted exactly to the satisfaction of the 
court, or to assist the prelates with its influence and resources to establish 
another, over which they having entire control, could so manage as to make it 
subservient to every purpose which government might wish to derive from such 
an institution. On these latter terms a bargain appears to have been con- 
claded, in which the address to his excellency was to be part of the price for 
court protection. Certain it is, that after that address was presented, all co- 
operation and confidence between the prelates and the laity was destroyed, 
and the gentlemen who were preparing a popular plan, were assured they 
might desist from their labours, as an arrangement had been made for Catholic 
education, which should be solely conducted by the bishops, under the auspices 
of government and the sanction of parliament.’’—Ibid. pp. 12, 13. 


Clearly the Roman-catholic prelates wished to recommend the 
establishment of a college to government, as a measure deserving of 
encouragement on political grounds—and on those grounds, doubtless, 
it was, that government gave them a far larger measure of en- 
couragement and assistance than they had ventured to ask for. “ On 
the Ith of January, 1794, the following Memorial was presented to 
the lord-lieutenant :"— 


“To HIS EXCELLENCY, JOHN EARL OF WESTMORELAND, LORD LIEUTENANT 
GENERAL, AND GOVERNOR GENERAL OF IRELAND. THE HUMBLE MEMORIAL 
OF THE PRELATES OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC COMMUNION IN IRELAND. 


“ May ir PLEASE your ExceLLency,—Your memorialists beg leave with 
the greatest deference, to represent to your Excellency— 

“That a great number of his majesty’s subjects in this kingdom are attached 
to the Roman Catholic religion, insomuch that they have submitted to legal 
penalties rather than abandon it. 

“That the duties of morality have been taught, and religious rites admi- 
uistered, in the manner most acceptable to this portion of his majesty’s subjects, 
by a body of clergymen educated according to the discipline of the Roman 
Catholic church. The conduct of these clergymen has never suffered the 
reproach of disaffection or irregularity ; on the contrary, they have been com- 
plimented, on many occasions, for assiduously instructing their respective 
Hocks in the sacred precepts of charity, and for inculcating obedience to the laws, 
und veneration for his majesty’s royal person and government. Memorialists 
humbly apprehend that the labours of a body of men thus occupied are useful to 
ihe state, and that considerable detriment would ensue to the cause of religion, and 
to that of good order, which is connected with it, if the public were to be 
“eprwved of their services. 

“Under the laws which formerly existed, your excellency’s memorialists 
were obliged to resort to foreign countries for education, particularly to the 
‘ingdom of France, where they had procured many valuable establishments. 
Four hundred persons were constantly maintained and educated therein, for 
ve Ministery of the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland. In the anarchy 
Which at present afflicts that kingdom, these establishments have been neces- 
‘arily destroyed; and even although lawful authority should be restored, 
‘uemorialists conceive the loss to be irreparable; for the revenues would not 
tasily be recovered; and as the profligate principles of rebellion and atheism, 
propagated by the faction which now rules that kingdom, may not be speedily 
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effaced, they would expose their youth to the contagion of sedition and j 

and their country to the danger of thus introducing the pernicious maxims of 
a licentious philosophy. Memorialists therefore are apprehensive, that it 

be found difficult to supply the ministry of the Roman Catholic church jg 
Ireland with proper clergymen, unless seminaries, schools, or academies be 
instituted for educating the youth destined to receive holy orders to 
the discipline of their own church, and under ecclesiastical superiors of » bey 
own communion; and they beg leave further to represent, with all dye 
respect to your Excellency’s wisdom, that said institution would prove 
advantage to the nation at large, and be a matter of great indulgence to his 
majesty's subjects professing the Roman-catholic religion in Ireland. 

‘* Whilst sentiments unfavourable to the members of their communion 
vailed, your Excellency’s memorialists were discouraged from seeking the 
means of education in their native country ; but conceiving that the demeanoor 
of the Roman Catholics has removed such ill opinion, they humbly hope, that 
the moral instruction of a people who have been legally authorized to acquire 
landed property in this kingdom, and upon whom many other valuable pri- 
vileges have been conferred under your Excellency’s administration and 
auspices, may appear to his majesty’s ministers a subject not unworthy of bis 
royal consideration and bounty. Your Excellency’s memorialists are confirmed 
in this hope, by the opinion often and publicly expressed by respectable individuals 
of their Protestant fellow-subjects, that it would conduce to the public good to 
educate the Irish ecclesiastics of the Roman-catholic religion within his majesty 
dominions, 

** Your Excellency’s memorialists also beg leave humbly to represent, that 
although the mode of education practised in the University of Dublin may be 
well adapted to form men for the various departments of public business, yet 
it is not alike applicable to the ecclesiastics of a very ritual religion, and by no 
means calculated to impress upon the mind those habits of austere discipline, 
so indispensable in the character of a Roman-catholic clergyman, that without 
them he might become a very dangerous member of society. 

** That a distinct place of education is also necessary, because the regulations 
of the Roman-catholic church enjoins that candidates for holy orders shall be 
proficient in certain branches of learning which are not included in the 
exercises of the University of Dublin. That even where the Roman-catholic 
is the established religion, candidates for holy orders are obliged to receive the 
most important part of their education in seminaries distinct from the public 
universities. That many persons who destine themselves to the Roman- 
catholic religion in Ireland are not sufficiently opulent to bear the expense 
of education in the University of Dublin, and of constant residence in the 
metropolis; it is therefore the more necessary to provide literary instruction 
for them on more easy conditions: and although the liberality of the present 
heads of the university might induce them to receive persons on the foundation, 
yet neither could a sufficient number be thus accommodated, nor would it 
prove grateful to the feelings of the parties ; and many other inconveniences 
might arise, if young men should observe great temporal advantages con 
upon their fellow-students, whilst they were restricted to the humble walk of 
a subordinate ministry. 

“ From these considerations, and conceiving that piety, learning, and sub- 
ordination would be thereby essentially promoted, your Excellency's me 
morialists are induced to undertake the establishment of proper places for 
education of the clerical youth of their communion. Being advised 
counsel, that his majesty’s royal licence is necessary, in order legally to secure 
the funds which they may appropriate for that purpose, they humbly beg 
leave to solicit your Excellency’s recommendation to our most gracious 
sovereign, that he will be pleased to grant his royal licence for the endowment 
of academies or seminaries for educating and preparing young persons 1 
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discharge the duties of Roman-catholic clergymen in this kingdom, under 
eetlesiastical superiors of their own communion. 
- “Joun Tuomas Troy, R, C, Archbishop of Dublin, 
“ For myself, and on behalf of the Prelates 

, of the R. C. Communion in Ireland. 

“January 14, 1794." 

The language of this address is so plain, and the object is so dis- 
tinet! y advocated on the ground of its being the interest of the state 
to aceede to the prayer of the memorial, that it seems self-evident to 
the writer of these remarks, that government in acceding to the me- 
morial, and the legislature in giving the measure the sanction of law, 
did virtually enter into a compact with the Roman prelates, on the 
ground of advantages being guaranteed to both parties concerned. In 
giving the royal licence to the foundation, government undertook to 
connect the Roman-catholic clergy with the state, for the sake of the 
benefits the state was to derive from the connexion. And parliament 
sanctioned the connexion—the Irish parliament, a parliament com- 
fem crcunively of protestants. But parliament did more. All the 

ish prelates asked for—at least, in their memorial—was the royal 
licence for the endowment of academies or seminaries, which they 
themselves were willing to undertake to establish. Parliament did 
more. It granted a large sum for the building of the proposed college ; 
and a farther sum of 8000/. for establishing the institution; besides 
repealing the Mortmain Act in its favour, to the extent of allowing 
the college to acquire lands to the value of 1000/. per annum, 
Besides this, government took an active share in arranging the details 
of the plan. 


“The Rev. Thomas Hussey, (a very clever Roman-catholic clergyman, who 
had been employed by the British minister, in 1780, in some secret diplomatic 
negotiations with the court of Spain, and returned from that country to London 
aschaplain to the Marquis Del Campo, the Spanish ambassador, and was greatly 
inthe confidence of the leading Roman Catholics of England,) was brought 
to Ireland under the protection of government, for the express purpose of 
preparing and superintending the plan of education.”+—Ibid. p. 17. 


To give the government a direct control in the management of the 
college, the chancellor, the four chief judges, and Dr. Hussey (who, 
ts has been seen, was at that time in the confidence of government, 
and had been in its employment) were named in the act as trustees, 
(with certain of the Roman-catholic prelates and laity,) for the pur- 
pose of “ establishing, endowiny, and maintaining” the projected college. 
The Act also required the by-laws, made by the trustees, ¢o be subject 
(exeept such as regarded religious matters) ¢o the approval of the Lord- 
Liewtenant. It gave the trustees the power of appointing not only 
officers, but fellows and scholars, on the foundation. It gave them 
anes authority, and authorized them to fill up vacancies in their 

a ‘ 


From this it is evident that, however defective the wording of the 
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Act may be to erect the trustees or the college into a corporation, the 
legislature did certainly connect the Roman-catholic church, ag fy 
as the education of its clergy was concerned, with the state, by mak. 
ing the chancellor and judges ex-officio trustees and visitors of the new 
college, and by subjecting the statutes and laws to the approval of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, And it is equally obvious, likewise, that it intended 
to give, and did really give, perpetuity to the foundation, both by the 
appointment of trustees, for the purpose of “ maintaining”’ it, and also by 
empowering them to appoint fellows and scholars, and to fill up vacag. 
cies in theirown body. Let it be remembered that this was not a coll 
for the education of Roman Catholics in general, but for the clergy alone, 
And further, it was clearly understood that this connexion between 
the priesthood and the state was made for the benefit of the state 
itself, and for the —— purpose of protecting it against the introduction 
of political principles dangerous to its stability and peace. Her, 
then, was a pledge and a compact ; and on the faith of this pledge aud 
compact, persons were invited to contribute land and pecuniary en- 
dowments. It is the fashion to speak slightingly of compacts and en- 
gagements; and the manner in which the Roman Catholics have dis. 
regarded the pledges they were so ready to give, of abstaining from 
every attempt to disturb the property and rights of the Established 
Church, has given but too much ground for the arguments of those 
who consider that the Romish hierarchy in Ireland have forfeited all 
right to plead a compact in their own favour. But a compact there cer- 
tainly was. The whole of the arrangements established by the Act of 
1795 imply such a compact and pledge on the part of the state as 
should be deemed binding among honourable men. And certainly it 
is not on light ground, or any lighter plea than this, that the main- 
tenance of the pledge then given is incompatible with the public 
safety, the state can now refuse to maintain the institution it thus 
established and endowed. 

If it be urged, as it well may, that Maynooth has in no way 
answered the expectations of the State, or the hopes and inducements 
held out to Government at its foundation—if, instead of conducing to 
the public good, and protecting the population of Ireland from disloysl 
and seditious principles, it has proved but too plainly the reverse in 
both particulars—still it seems only just to inquire how far this 
failure is to be ascribed to the wrong conduct of the State itsell 
Persons will, no doubt, take widely different views of this questiod; 
but the writer of these observations has long been of opinion, that the 
faults of Maynooth, and they are great and flagrant, are to be attr 
buted in no small degree to the manner in which it has been treated 
by the Legislature. When the Romish bishops asked for the sanction 

and licence of the Crown, in 1793, to enable them to establish s 
college for themselves, two courses were open to the Governmetl 
The one was, simply to grant them the licence prayed for, and to keep 
the Established Church and the State (at that time one and identical) 
wholly free from all connexion with the undertaking, either 10 ™ 
way of control, management, interference, or endowment. Had this 
course been adopted, it is most likely that the energies of the Roms 
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Catholic clergy and aristocracy would have been concentrated in the 

ject, and a really respectable and efficient college gradually 
eed and established. But if the Government thought fit, for its 
own es and the benefit of the State, to connect the State with the 
undertaking, and to retain power and control over its management, 
then it seems as clear as any proposition can be, that it was the duty 
of the Legislature to make the college a really respectable institution, 
and to spare no expense “which might be necessary to make it effec- 
tive for the attainment of the object proposed, of furnishing a body of 
educated scholars and gentlemen, in order to preserve the oo 
ofthe country in principles of morality, loyalty, and subordination. 
Ifit was wrong to connect the State with the education and endow- 
ment of the Romish priesthood, Government should have had nothing 
todo with the scheme beyond giving the royal licence, which was 
the only favour the bishops asked for. If it was right to connect the 
State with the project at all, it should have been done effectively. 
Having then voluntarily and deliberately connected the State, the 
Legislature and the Crown, with the education of the Romish clergy 
in Maynooth, it was beyond all question the duty of the Legislature 
to provide ample funds, and to leave no reasonable methods untried 
which could render the Romish clergy at least as well educated, and 
as well fitted to be guides and instructors of their flocks, as they had 
been under the old system, before the French Revolution had destroyed 
their foreign endowments. And if this was a duty ¢hen, it has re- 
mained to this hour a duty, for to this hour has the connexion been 
maintained by the Legislature between the State and the education of 
the priesthood in Ireland. If, indeed, it be proposed to dissolve that 
connexion, and turn over Maynooth to the charity and voluntary con- 
tnbutions of the Roman Catholics, and if the State can justly, honour- 
wbly, or honestly, take such a step, without ever having made one 
single effort to discharge the duties which devolved on it by the con- 
texion which it voluntarily and deliberately and of its own mere motion 
entered into for its own advantage—if it be right to stop the grant to 
Maynooth altogether and for ever, let it be stopped at once. But if it 
Wrong to do this, or even if it be impossible, then on what grounds of 
honour or justice can the State any longer delay to discharge the 
duties to which it solemnly and advisedly subjected itself half a 
century ago ? 

It will no doubt be asked—Can Maynooth receive this permanent 
addition to its endowment, without inflicting a blow on the United 
Charch of Ireland? This is certainly a very serious question, and, it 
8 to be hoped, will never be regarded in any other light by those who 
direct the counsels of the nation. Nor is it without much considera- 
ton, that the writer ventures to give an opinion on the subject. As 
was the gratitude of the Roman Catholics is concerned, he cannot 
*e any reason to reckon upon it. What is there within the bounda- 
Phy the Irish coast, which the imperial legislature could give them, 
Give? do not look on as, in point of right, their own already ? 
lem any endowment you please for Maynooth, as a place for 

® exclusive education of their clergy, they will not be satisfied unless 
2Q2 
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you give them the University of Dublin also. Endow their clergy, 
they will not be satisfied unless you dis-establish the Church, Give 
them the rent-charge the glebes and churches, the cathedrals, and the 
see lands of the Irish Bishops—and they will demand a restitution vf the 
forfeited estates. There are undoubtedly many Roman Catholics jp 
Ireland who are satisfied and thankful already, and who are candid 
enough to speak of the Protestant clergy with the respect and affec. 
tion which they feel for them, and who look with extreme repugnance 
and apprehension on any movement which, by destroying the 
established church and the English connexion, would consign the 
quiet and peaceable of their own communion to the tyranny of priests 
and agitators, and eventually set the whole population by the ears jy 
a general quarrel about the title and ownership of the soil. But those 
who come before the British parliament, and the English public, as 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland—whether lay or clerical, will never 
be satisfied or content with anything short of the whole property, lay 
and ecclesiastical, being transferred from its present possessors to 
themselves, ‘They may say that they have no such intention,—some of 
them may be unconscious that they have; but those who recollect 
their self-denying professions when emancipation was the object to be 
obtained, will not think it uncharitable to suppose that they may 
deceive themselves, and that each new privilege and concession 
serves but to open new prospects to their ambition and their hopes. 
Nor is there an¥thing in the circumstances of the present gif, to 
compel their gratitude. Had it come from the hands of those who 
have all along been the advocates of their claims, they might have been 
grateful—at least for a time—for their emotions are not so lasting as 
they are lively. But, in the present case, it would be folly to imagine 
that any considerable number of them view it as anything else than 
a concession extorted by fear. It is of no use to show that such a 
notion is as unjust as it is ungrateful to their benefactor. This is, 
and will be, their view, just or unjust. The Maynooth professors, 
indeed, may write a letter overflowing with gratitude. In 1793, the 
Roman Catholics determined to erect a statue to George IIL, in 
order to commemorate their gratitude to that monarch, for his con- 
senting to the relaxation of the penal laws. In 1829, also, they resolved 
at a public meeting to erect a statue to the Duke of Wellington, to 
perpetuate the memory of their gratitude “to the remotest genera 
tions;” neither of these statues, however, have been yet erected, nor 
does it appear that any further steps were ever taken in the matter. 
Of course, if on cooler reflection they considered that these conces 
sions, or any similar ones, ought not to be received as favours, but 4% 
restitution, and as the re-payment of debts, which had been always 
withheld as long as they could be withheld with safety, (and this seems 
wetty much éheir view of all transactions of the sort) it might be u0 
just to reproach them with ingratitude. And that there is nothing 
Ireland which they do not consider to be their own rightful properly, 
seems certain, as far as the lower classes are concerned; and, {0 4 
great extent, it is not unlikely to be those of the clergy also. 
On the whole, the gratitude of the Roman Catholics can never 
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relied on, to give security to the Established church: yet, notwith- 
standing, the writer does believe that this measure will serve the 
church, will tend to its stability and ultimate increase, and what it 
may not be wrong to consider even more important than this great 
object, that it will tend to the promotion of truth and real religion 
among the Irish people in general. For, in fact, what is the question. 
between us and the Romish church in Ireland? Is it not a question 
between truth and error? between the Catholic church and a schis- 
matical body ? +Perhaps neither community can reasonably object to 
this way of stating the case; but, believing as we do, that we have 
truth and catholicity on our side, and believing that the Divine 
nce and power are promised to truth and catholicity to the end 

of the world, is it not plain that all the church in Ireland can now desire 
is, that the battle between truth and error should be fairly fought ? 
Give the church in Ireland gentlemen and scholars, and men who are 
sincerely pious in their own religious creed—give it such men as 
these for its antagonists, and the truth will find its own way, and pre- 
vail over every opposition. ‘The truth fears not learning, nor morality, 
nor piety ; it breathes more freely when it has such opponents to con- 
tend against; it finds itself at a disadvantage when opposition is 
clothed in the garb of ignorance, and vulgarity, and scurrilous ridicule, 
and political secularity and violence. Against such antagonists it 
knows not how to aim its weapons; and besides this:—make the 
Roman-catholic clergy scholars and theologians, and you at once 
force upwards the tone and standard of theological attainment in the 
church; divines who appeared learned beside an almost illiterate 
and half-civilized priesthood, must dig deeper into the foundations of 
their own theology, when they are to stand side by side with scholars 
and gentlemen. The more learning the church of Rome brings 
against the doctrine of our Reformation, the more will it bring to light, 
and detect the shallowness of its own pretensions, and the feeble 
sophistry of its defences. The more learned and scholar-like its 
attacks on us, the more does it compel the highest class of intellects 
among us to devote their minds to the confirmation and defence of 
trath. The whole experience of the reformed church of England 
proves this. Whenever her antagonists have been learned and accom- 
plished, then have her own clergy best understood her principles, and 
most ably defended them; and the truth, thus defended and illustrated 
by profound learning and unanswerable argument, has made way, and 
carried conviction to the public mind. ‘The writer, therefore, sees in 
au improved education of the Roman-catholic clergy anything but an 
imjury to the church of Ireland. He is persuaded that #f their educa- 
tion be really improved,—if they be made such theologians as Bellar- 
mine and Bossuet, trath, and the church which has truth and the Word 
ofeternal truth on its side, will have no reason to lament the change. 
But besides this: this measure may reasonably be expected to 
benefit the church in another way, though indirectly. The greatest 
difficulty with which the church in Ireland has to contend at present, 
arises from the determined resistance of the present and preceding 
administration to the applications made by the prelates and clergy for 
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a grant to assist them in educating the children of the church jn jt 
own principles. ‘To every application there has been but one answer. 
—No regard whatever can be paid to your religious scruples, Yoy 
shall have no assistance from parliament, unless you will receive it op 
terms which you say are irreconcilable with the dictates of your 
conscience, your sense of duty, and your vows and obligations gs 
ministers.—T'his is substantially, and in effect, the answer which the 
prelates of the church in Ireland have received to all their applications 
and remonstrances. Now, it is quite impossible such a state of things 
can go on much longer, If there be common sense and common 
justice in England, (and there is abundance of both,) the gross in. 
justice and partiality of this procedure will force itself on the public 
mind, Here is Maynooth—a place which has, for nearly half a 
century, been raising up a body of men who really act as if they felt it 
their chief duty to disturb the public peace, to propagate sedition, and 
rend asunder the ties which unite the two countries. Obviously, 
Maynooth might be abolished as a nuisance, and exhibitions and en- 
dowments might be created by parliament, which would enable the 
Roman catholics to educate their priests in the university of Dublin, 
What more natural proposition to emanate from the advocates of a 
mixed and (so called) united education? Mr. Lewis, who is certainly 
not unfriendly to the claims of the Roman catholics, has urged the 
adoption of such an arrangement, as the best for the priests themselves. 


** The most desirable course with respect to the higher education of Ireland, 
probably would be to open Trinity College* to all persuasions, and to organize 
it6n the footing of a German and Scottish university: in which case the 
rising generation of both persuasions might be educated together, and the 
candidates for orders in the Roman-catholic church would be saved from 
the narrowing influence which is produced on the mind by an exclusively 
ecclesiastical education.” + 


But the Roman-catholic prelates have scruples against allowing 
their clergy to be educated along with other young men; and their 
scruples are respected. And so Maynooth must be permanently re- 
endowed, even against the wishes of the great majority of the people 
of England. Now, it is not of their scruples being respected, one 
would complain. But if their consciences are to be treated witha 
tenderness so considerate, why are the consciences of the prelates and 
clergy of the church to be treated with contempt? Why are they 
the only persons in the community to whose religious scruples the govern 
men pay no attention? ‘This state of things cannot last. Deference 
to the Romish clergy, and disrespect to the prelates of the church, 
form a combination to which the good feeling of England cannot 
long sanction. 

But when one reflects that the great mass of the population of Ire- 
land are Roman Catholics, is there not another question which presses 
on the mind? A great deal of ignorance prevails in this country ®% 











* Mr. Lewis can only refer to its fellowships and scholarships, For any one, eve? 
a Jew, may be educated there, and take any degree except one in divinity. 
} Lewis on Local Disturbances in Ireland, p. 431. 
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to the present state of the church in Ireland. Great pains have been 
taken to mislead the public mind on this point; and clever shallow 
writers are continually retailing the;misrepresentation, until everybod 
geeins to take it as an admitted fact, that the Roman-catholic chure 
is continually gaining on the established church in Ireland, and the 
church as continually dwindling away. Any one who is acquainted 
with Ireland, knows that these representations are contrary to fact; 
The church in Ireland is continually receiving an accession of con- 
verts, quietly and without noise passing over from the sects with which 
it is surrounded, and uniting themseives to its communion. But still, 
whatever should become of the church, whether it should continue to 
increase as it has done, or whether it should dwindle away and ulti- 
mately disappear, the great fact remains, that the church of Rome in 
Ireland numbers millions in its communion, Is that church ever to 
reform itself? Is it ever to renounce its errors and corruptions of 
faith and worship? And if it should, is it to reform itself wisely, 
prudently, and on the model of antiquity? or is it to start off into 
some wild and mischievous extravagance, and the last state be worse 
than the first? If the church of Rome is to renounce its present 
errors, what reason is there to suppose that it will not exchange them 
for more pernicious ones? In its present debased and secularized 
condition, the only probable change which could be expected, in a 
church where the clergy almost to a man are political demagogues, 
must be in the direction of infidelity. Willany one ask himself, What 
does he suppose would have been the case, if the clergy of the six- 
teenth century had been as ignorant and uncivilized as the priests who 
pass through Maynooth? Would the Reformation (humanly speak- 
ing) ever have taken place at all? Ifit had—to confine oneself to 
this country—would it have been such an one as the English re- 
formers effected? Men of learning may be the advocates of error, 
They may even be sincere in their advocacy. There are prejudices 
and difficulties not easily overcome. Nor is it every man, whatever 
may be his learning, who has moral courage to pursue an inquiry 
which, if it should end in a certain way, will involve important prac- 
tical consequences, and the necessity of taking what the purest and 
most disinterested mind must regard as the most serious step a man 
can take in this world, But, make the clergy of the Roman-catholic 
church learned, and reformers will arise among thein ; and the better 
you educate them, the greater reason is there to hope that they will 
eventually reform themselves by the rule of the Holy Scripture, and 
that, wisely, dispassionately, and with a sound and cautious discretion, 
returning to that primitive antiquity which in an evil hour they 
abandoned, 

Believing, then, that the state is bound by its own voluntary act to give 
the Roman-catholic clergy such an education as willrender them, in point 
of literature and manners, fit to be the instructors of the laity of theirown 
communion; and believing, further, that by educating them properly, 
real benefits will be conferred on the church in Ireland, and the cause of 
truth itself be furthered, the chief difficulty that presentsitself to the writer 
is this, that he cannot see what security there is that Maynooth will 












































568 CHURCH MATTERs. 
be improved by the changes proposed, or that the money granted for 
the augmentation and endowment of stipends and exhibitions will be 
spent in the manner intended by the legislature. With regard to the 
latter of these points, it is certain that former grants have not always 
been appropriated as the legislature had intended or understood. 

The debates in Parliament have made the public pretty familiar 
with the name of the Dunboyne establishment. In the year 813, on 
an application from the trustees, an addition of £700 a year was made 
to the usual grant, for the purpose of enabling the Dunboyne fund to 
support twenty students, who were to remain three years in the college 
beyond the usual time; and yet, although this was the express con. 
dition on which the grant was made, and the estimate was annual 
sent in to government, praying for a grant to enable the trustees to 
support twenty students, yet, after a lapse of thirteen years, when the 
commissioners inquired into the state of the establishment, they found 
that there were but eleven students supported on this foundation, and 
the balance ofthe annual grant had been habitually expended on another 
purpose. It may seem very invidious to talk of securities, but really, 
if parliament grants large sums of money on the condition of their 
being devoted to particular and specific purposes, it does seem desir. 
able that the country should have some satisfactory proofs that the 
money is not diverted into other channels, and the education in May- 
nooth left in as inefficient and disreputable a state as formerly. 

But there are other particulars in which Maynooth requires im- 
provement. At present the students are not suffered to study except 
in common, in a sort of school-room. ‘This is believed, in great 
measure, to arise from that suspicion and distrust which shows itself in 
foumany ways in the regulations of the whole establishment, and in the 
constant system of espionage to which the stadents are subjected; but 
such a system as this will never produce gentlemen. ‘The students 
should have each a sitting-room as well as a bedchamber. The whole 
of the text-books used in the college require likewise to be revised, Itis 
a Roman-catholic college, and therefore it is of course the theology of 
Rome which is to be taught there; but there seems nothing unreason- 
able in parliament refusing to allow those who are to be educated at 
the public expense, to be imbued with principles and maxims injurious 
to morality, destructive to society, and dangerous to the safety of the 
State. 

There can be little doubt that for many years the political and 
religious principles inculcated in Maynooth have been those of ultra- 
montane Jesuits. The doctrines—that ecclesiastical superiors have 
the power of dispensing with oaths—that heretics may be put to 
death—that Protestants and other schismatics are subject to the 
church, and may be punished as deserters whenever the church can 
exercise its power—that theft may be committed without losing the 
favour of God or at all risking the salvation of the soul, provided it be 
regulated according to a certain scale, graduated to the rank and cit 
cumstances of the party robbed,—these doctrines, and others with 
which these pages must not be defiled, are taught in the plainest 
terms in the text books used at Maynooth; and certainly it seems but 
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apoor compliment to the morality of the Roman-catholic prelates to 
that they would refuse, at the request of government, to 

some more Christian-like system of ethics in the education of 

their clergy. But, whether they are disposed to do so or not, it is surely 
rather unreasonable to expect a Christian country to submit con- 
tentedly to be taxed for the propagation of such demoralizing doctrines. 
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ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


Bishop of London, Sunday, May 18, 
at London. 

Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Sun- 
day, May 18, at London. 

Bishop of Salisbury, Sunday, May 18, 
at Wells, 

Bishop of Hereford, Sunday, May 18, 
at Westminster. 

Bishop of Worcester, Sunday, May 
18, at Worcester. 

Bishop of Exeter, Sunday, May 18, 
at Exeter. 

Bishop of Lichfield, Sunday, May 18, 
at Eecleshall. 

Bishop of Lincoln, Sunday, May 18, 
at Lincoln. 

— of Chichester, Sunday, May 
18, at Chichester. 

Bishop of Kilmore, Sunday, May 18, 
at Cavan. 

Bishop of Winchester, Sunday, July 
13, at Winchester. 

Bishop of Norwich, Sunday, Aug. 24, 
at Norwich. 


CONFIRMATIONS AND VISITA- 
TIONS APPOINTED, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury pur- 
poses holding confirmations throughout 
his diocese in June next. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter has fixed 
0 commence his visitation at Exeter, on 
Monday, the 2nd of June. To visit at 
oniton, Tuesday, June 3; at Tiverton, 
Wednesday, June 4; at Southmolton, 
Thursday, June 5; and at Barnstaple, 
Friday, June 6. His lordship proceeds 
t to visit at Torrington and Oke- 


mpton, and to visit and confirm 
throughot 


wall, concluding with the visitations at 
io and Totnes, the latter end of 


ut the archdeaconry of Corn- 


The Lord Bishop of Hereford intends 
to hold confirmations throughout his 
diocese, immediately after his ordina- 
tion on Trinity Sunday. The triennial 
visitation will also be held at the usual 
places. 

Drocesg or Lranparr.—The Vener- 
able Thomas Williams, M.A., Arch- 
deacon of Llandaff, has appointed his 
vernal visitation to take place at Cow- 
bridge, on Tuesday, April 22, and at 
Llandaff, on Thursday, April 24. 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will 
hold his Triennial Visitation for the Dor- 
setshire division of his diocese, at the 
usual places, in the early part of the 
month of May next. The new church 

| at Dorchester will be consecrated by the 
Right Rev. Prelate, on the 7th of that 
month, 

| The Lord Bishop of Winchester will 

| hold confirmations in the county of 

| Surrey throughout the months of May 
and J une. 





PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 
APPOINT MENTS. 


The Very Rev. Thomas Turton, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster, to the Bishopric 
of Ely. 

| Airy, Rev. Wm., of Trin, Coll, Camb., 
to the R. of Swineshead, Hunts, to be 
held by dispensation from the Abp. of 
Canterbury, with the V. of Keysoe, 

| Beds. 

| Ansley, Rev. John Geo., to the C, of 

| Hertford. 

| Ashley, Rev. G. P., to the P,C, of 

| Holme, Burton-in-Kendal, Westmor- 

| land. 

| Austin, Rev. Wiltshire Stanton, tothe RK. 


of Aber-Edwy Llanvarith, Radnorshire. 
Aylward, Rev. Augustus Anthony, to 
the P. C. of Trinity Church, Hinckley, 
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Rev. W. St. George Sargent. 
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Leicestershire,tvacant by the cession of | Carroll, Rev. C. R., to the C, of Folks. 


stone. 


Baker, Rev. Thos. Feilding, to the R. of | Chave, Rev. Edward W. T., formerly of 


Little Cressingham, Norfolk. 


} 


Baker, Rev. Geo, Augustus, tothe Curacy | 


of Ibstone, Oxfordshire. 

Barton, Rev. Thos., to the R. of Sutton 
Bonnington, St. Ann’s, Notts; pat., 
the Lord Chancellor ; also to the P. C. 

_Of Kingston-upon-Soar ; pat., Edw. 
Strutt, Esq.,M.P. — - 

Bateson, Rev. John, late C. of the Parish 
Church, Oldham, to the Incumbency 
of Laithkirk, Yorkshire. 

Beaumont, Rev. John, to the C. of St. 
John, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Bird, Rev. Thos. Hugh, to the P. C. of | 


Moreton Jefferies. 


Blackall, Rev. H., of Ch. Ch., Oxford, | 


to the P. C.’s of North and South 
Littleton, Worcestershire. 

Bond, Rev. Richard, to the C. of Pul- 
ham St. Mary the Virgin with St. Mary 
Magdalene annexed, Norfolk. 

Boucher, Rev. J.,C. of Lesbury, to the 
P. C. of Horton, nr. Blythe, North- 
umberland. 

Bowyer, Rev. Jas., late Missionary of the 
S.P.G. F. P., in Bengal, to the C, 
of Little Wigborough, Essex. 

Braddell, Rev. H., to the R. of North 
Leigh, Devon. 

Bryan, Rev. Guy, B.A. of St. Peter's 
Coll.,Camb., tobe Chaplain to H.M.S. 
“ Melampus.” 

Buckham, Rev. John, to the C. of 
Melchbourne, Bedfordshire. 

Bull, Rev. Alfred Nicholas, to the Chap- 
lainship of the Infant Orphan Asylum 
at Wanstead. 

Bull, Rev. Thos., to the P.C. of Gt. 
Oakley, Northampton, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. James Hogg ; pat., 
Sir A. Capell de Brooke, Bart, 

Butler, Rev. Wm. James, to the V. of 
Tubney, Berks. 


| 
' 


| 
| 


Butson, Rev. Chr. G. H., to the V. of | 


Clonfert, Galway; pat., the Bp. of 
Killaloe. 

Campbell, Rev. Colin, C. of Gainsbo- 
rough, to the Incumbency of St. Tho- 
mas’s Church, Lancaster, vacant by 
the resign. of the Rev. J. N.G. Ar- 
mytage. 

Carlisle, Rev. F’., formerly Student in St. 


Bees’ Divinity Coll., to the P.C. of | 


Wray, in the parish of Malling, Che- 
shire. 


| 
| 


Wore. Coll., Oxfd., to the R. of & 
Pancras, Exeter ; pats., Dean ani 
Chapter. 

Colenso, Rev. John Wm., of St. John’s 
Coll., Camb., to be Junior Dean, in 
the room of the Rev. John H. Hoy. 
lett, B. D., resigned. 

Cooper, Rev. Joseph, formerly of Queen's 
Coll., Oxford, to the Chaplaincy of 
H.M. ship “ Rodney.” 

Cope, Rev. R., to the C. of St, Thomas, 
Birmingham. 

Cox, Rev. Wm. Lamb, of Magdalen 
Hall, to the District Church of uarry 
Bank, in Kingswinford, Staffordshire, 

Crosthwaite, Rev. B., to the Incum 
of the new church of St. Andrew, 
Leeds. 

Davey, Rev. Chas, Raikes, of Balliol 
Coll., Oxf., to the P. C. of Burcombe, 
Wilts. 

De Moleyns, Rev. William B., C. 
of Trowbridge, Wilts, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lon 
Ventry. 

Dealtry, Rev. W., D.D., Chancellor of 
the Diocese, Canon of the Cathedral 
Church of Winchester, Prebendary of 
Southwell, and Rector of the parish of 
Clapham, Surrey, has been appointed 
by the Lord Bishop of Winchester to 
the Archdeaconry of Surrey, void by 
the elevation of the Venerable Samuel 
Wilberforce to the Deanery of West 
minster. 

Dowding, Rev. Wm., of Merton Coll, 
Oxford, to the C. of Westbury, Wilt 
shire. 

Easther, Rev. Chas., to be Head Master 
of the Grammar School, Beverley, York 
shire. 

Edwards, Rev. Rich., formerly of &. 
Peter’s Coll., to the Curacy of Slaid- 
burn, Yorkshire. 4 

Edwards, Rev. Edward, of Corpus Chnsti 
Coll., Camb., to an Honorary 


nonry in the Cathedral Church of 


Norwich. 

Evans, Rev. John Bowen, to the V. of St 
Harmon's, Radnorshire. 

Evans, Rev. Thos., to the C. of Llangold- 
mawr, Cardiganshire. 

Fletcher, Rev. Matthew, of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, to the C, of Witton, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 
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Forge, Rey. Chr., to the Incumbency of | Holthouse, Rev. Chas. Scrafton, to the 


Goxhill. PP. C. of Hellidon, Daventry, North- 
Gardiner, Rev. T. W., to the P. C. of} — amptonshire. i 
Ashenden and Dourton, Bucks. Hook, Rev. Dr., V. of Leeds, to be 


Gelaher, Rev. Geo. Fitzgerald, to the | Chaplain to Leeds Union Workhouse. 
oeonangee of the District Church of | Hoskyns, Rev. John Leigh, to the V. of 


St, Mark, Horsleydown. | Aston Tirrold, Berks. 

Gardiner, Rev. Thos. Woodward, to the | Houlbrook, Rev. W., to the P. C, of 
V. of Stanford, Norfolk. Wike, in Birstal, Yorkshire. 

Gillmore, Rev. Clothworth, to the V. of | House, Rev. Thos. Hammond, to the-C, 
Dartford, Kent. _ __ of Steeple, with oer Dorset. 

Gillies, Rev. Jas., to bea Chaplain for, Hudson, Rev. G. T., to be one of the 


the purpose of giving instruction and Domestic Chaplains of her Majesty the 

advice to the labourers employed upon | Queen Dowager. 

the Lancaster and Carlisle railway. | Hudson, Rev. Joseph, C. of Chatten, to 
Gilpin, Rev. Bernard, to the V. of the P. C. of Hexham, Northumber- 


Stanwick, St. John’s, Yorkshire. land; pat., H. S. Le Strange, Esq. 
Golding, Rev. Thos., to the C. of Brid- | Hugo, Rev. Thos., late of Walton-le 

port, Dorset. | Dale, to be C. of Chidwall, near Liver- 
Gould, Rev. A. B., tothe P. C. of Dry-| _ pool. 

pool, Yorkshire. Hutchins, Rev. H., to the C, of Colwich, 
Grant, Rev. Fras. Bazett, to the R. of Staffordshire. 

Shelton, Staffordshire. _ ley, Rev. Sam., jun., C. of Mugginton, 


Greenlaw, Rev. Richard Bathurst, In- to the R. of Sawley, Derbyshire. 

*cumbent of St. Germain’s Chapel, | Johnstone, Rev. W. H., to be Chaplain 
Blackheath, to be Domestic Chaplain of the Hon. East India Company’s 
to the Lord Bishop of Rochester. Military Seminary, Addiscombe. 

Griffith, Rev. Edw.,to the C. of the Jones, Rev. W. H., C. of St. Martin’s in 
Church in the Woodlands, Frome, So- the Fields, Westminster, to the P. C. 


merset, of St. James’s, Curtain-road, Shore- 
Groom, Rev. John, C. of Padiham, to | ditch. 
the C, of St. John’s, Liverpool. | Kingsmill, Rev. J., to be Chaplain of 


Haddon, Rev. T. C., of St. John’s Coll. | the New Model Prison, Pentonville. 
Camb., to the C. of Freethorpe, Nor- | Kirby, Rev. H. Thos., of St. John’s 
folk. | Coll., Camb, to the V. of Mayfield, 

Harvey, Rev. H., Prebendary of Bristol, Sussex. 
tothe R. of Halberton, near Tiverton, | Kerrich, Rev, R. E., of Christ’s Coll., 
Devon, | Camb., to the V. of Pampisford, Cam- 

Havergal, Rev. W. A., lately instituted to | _ bridgeshire. 
the Living of St. Nicholas, Worcester, : Kitson, Rev. T. F.,C. of St. Antony, 
to beone of the Honorary Canons of | Cornwall,to the Vicarage thereof ; pat., 
Worcester Cathedral. | W.H. P. Carew, Esq. 

Hawker, Rev. John Manley, to the In- | Lamb, Rev. Robt. G., to be Assistant 
cumbency of the District Church of St. | Chaplain to the English Church at 
John the Apostle and Evangelist, at Cape Town in the settlement of the 
Tipton, Ottery St. Mary, Devon; pat., | | Cape of Good Hope. 


Rev. Dr. Cornish. | Law, Rev. Wm. Hussey, to the C, of 
Hawkins, Rev. Geo, Cesar, to the R. of | Witham, Essex. 

Honington, Suffolk. | Layng, Rev. W. late C. of Strubby, 
Ha ne, Rev. John, to the V. of Rad- | Lincolnshire, to the C. of Overstone, 


ington, Somerset; pat., Rev. W. | Northamptonshire. 
Sirs | Leatham, Rev. Moses, to the Living of 
tafield, Rev. Richd. Jewsbury, tothe | Upper Langfield, in the diocese of 
a of St. James’s, Manchester. | Derry and Raphoe. 

rs Rev, Sam., formerly of Corpus | Leir, Rev. Chas. Marriott, to the R. of 

hristi Coll., Oxford, tothe V.ofSaw- _ Charlton Musgrove, Somerset. 

ley with Wilne P. C. and Long Eaton | Ludlow, Rev. Wm., to the Living of 
C., in the Diocese of Lichfield. | St. Botolph, Aldgate, London. 
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Massey, Rev.‘ Thos., late C. of St. 


bency of Rowley Regis, Staffordshire. 

Melvill, Rev. Edmund, to be Chancellor 
and Canon in the Cathedral Church of 
St. David's, vacant by the d. of the 
Rev. Wm. Hewson, D.D. 

Mereweather, Rev. H. Robt., to the C. 
of St. Mary, Reading. 

Minton, Rev. S., to the P. C. of Penk- 
hull, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Nunn, Rev. Thos. P., of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, to the C. of Deane, Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire. 

Nuttall, Rev. Wm., to the C. of Exhall, 
Warwickshire. 

Owen, Rev. Fras., to the Incumbency 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Crookes. 

Page, Rev. Vernon, of Ch. Ch., Oxf., 
to the P. C. of Maiden Bradley, dio. 
of Sarum. 

Penrose, Rev. Chas. T., to be Head 
Master of Sherborne School. 

Philpott, Rev. H., Fell. and Tutor of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, to be ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bp. of Ely. 

Phillpotts, Ven. Archdeacon, to the V. 
of St. Gluvias-cum-Budoch, Cornwall. 

Polwhele, Rev. Edw., C. of Twyard- 
reath nr. Lostwithiel, to the P. C. of St. 
Stephen's, nr. Launceston. 

Poole, Rev. Thos. Eyre, to be Colonial 
Chaplain at Sierra Lalas. 

Pulleine, Rev. Robt., C. of Spennithorpe, 
to the R. of Kirkby Wisk, Yorkshire ; 
pat., Lord Prudhoe. 

Pye, Rev. Wm., R. of Sapperton, to be 
Chaplain to the High Sheriff of Glou- 
cestershire. 

Ralph, Rev. J., to the R. of St. John’s, 
Horsleydown. 


Saulez, Rev. Theophilus, to the C. of | 


Alton, Hants. 

Savile, Rev. Fred. Alex., C. of Holy 
Rood, Southampton, to the R. of 
King’s Nympton, Devon. 

Scott, Rev. Robt., R. of Duloe, Corn- 


wall, to be a Prebendary of Exeter | 


Cathedral. . 
Sheepshanks, Rev. T., of Trin. Coll., 


Camb., to the P. C. of Christ Church, | 


Harrogate, dio. Ripon. 


Sheldon, Rev. John, to the C, of Rat- | 


tlesden, Suffolk. 
Shute, Rev. G. B. H., to the C. of 
Brightwell-Salome, Oxon. 
Sinnett, Rev. John, to the C. of Lam- 
peter-Pont-Stephen, Cardiganshire. 


James’s, Manchester, to the Incum- | 
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, Smythies, Rev, Wm. Yorick, to the y 

: of Shillbotte, Northumberland, | 

pencer, . Woolley, late R, 

| Michael’s, Stamford za the Conta 

ship of Brown’s Hospital (or the Bede 

House), in that town. 

Stevenson, Rev. H. J., to the V, of 
Grimley-cum- Hallow, Worcestershire, 

Stone, Rev. G. John, to the C, of Sutton 
Courtney, Berks. 

Sturmer, Rev. Fred., to the R. of 
Heapham, Lincoln. 

Surridge, Rev. Jas. Edw.,to the R.of 
Graystead, nr. Bellingham, Northum. 
berland ; pats., the Governors of Green. 
wich Hospital. 

Sutton, Rev. J., to the V. of Kirton, 
Lincoln. 

Sympson, Rev. Chas, John, to the R. of 
Kirkby Misperton, Yorkshire; put, 
Lord Feversham. 

Temple, Rev. Wm., to the R. of St. Al- 
phage, with St. Mary North V., Can- 
terbury. 

Thomas, Rev. W. B., to to the R. of 
Johnstone, Pembrokeshire. 

Till, Rev. J., to the C. of Swinner. 
ton, Stafford. 

Vaughan, Rev. Edw. Thos., of Christ's 
Coll. Camb., to the V. of St. Martin's, 
Leicester, vacant by the resign, of 

| the Rev. GC. J. Vaughan; pat., the 
Queen. 

_ Wallace, Rev. Arthur Capel Job, to the 
R. of Monks Eleigh, Suffolk, vacant 
by the cession of the Rev. Henry Cat 
rington, 

, Wallis, Rev. Arthur Wellington, late 

| Boden Sanscrit Scholar at Oxford, to 

be Principal of the College of the Holy 

City of Benares, on the river Ganges, 

India. 

_ Waltham, Rev. J., to the P. C. of Bos 
ley, Cheshire. 

| Wanton, Rev. Joseph Atherton, to the 
C. of Heddington, Worcestershire. 

| Wilberforce, Ven. Saml., to the Deanery 

of Westminster. 




















































| Willoughby, Rev. J. E. Rook, to the C. 
| Of Bentham, Yorkshire. 
| Wilson, Rev. John, Second Master of St 
Peter’s Collegiate School, Eaton-squar, 
to be Chaplain to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Ripon. 
Wilshere, Rev. Edw. Chapman, to te 
C. of Chester-le-Street, Durham 


| Wright, Rev. H. Press, to the [cum 


bency of St. Mary, Leeds, and to the 
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‘nev of the New Burial Ground, | Mayston, Rev. John, R. of Great Orton, 
Quarry Hill, Leeds. | _ Cumberland. 
Wroth, Rev. Wm. Bruton, V. of Edles- | Madely, Rev. Clement, B.D., V. of Horn- 
borough, Bucks, to be Rural Dean of castle and Stickford, Lincolashire. 
the Deanery of Mursley, Bucks. | Moises, Rev. E., formerly) many years 
Yorke, Hon.and Rev.Grantham Munton, | Head Master of the Royal Grammar 
R of St. Philip, Birmingham, to the |  School,and Master of the Virgin Mary’s 
Canonry of Sawley, in the Cathedral Hospital, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Chareh of Lichfield. Mountfort, Rev. John, at Old Kington. 
— Oakeley, Ven. Sir Herbert, Bart., Arch- 
CLERGYMEN DECEASED. | __ deacon of Colchester, Dean and R. of 


Bocking, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
Basin, Rev. Henry, R. of Pangbourne, | teen): dive, Allein’, ADo. 08 Laadhtnatinas 
Badeley, Rev. Clement, D.D., Vicar of | Pace, Rev. W., R. of Rampisham and 
Horncastle and Stickford. | _ Wraxall, Dorsetshire. 
Cook, Rev. Theophilus Charles,at Stain- | Pigott, Rev. John Dryden, R. of Edg- 
drop, nr. Darlington, Durham. | _ mond and Habberley, Shropshire. 
Colston, Rev. T. E., V. of Broadwell, | Salter, Rev. Edward Montagu, R. of the 


Oxfordshire. united parishes of Woodnorton-cum- 
Rade, Rev. Thomas French, R. of Thran- | Swanton Novers, Norfolk. 

destone, Suffolk. Thomas, Rev. Wm., R. of Llansadwrn, 
Gidion, Rev. James, of Lympstone, Anglesey, and of Orlestone, Kent. 

Devon. Thompson, Rev. Josh., Incumbent of 


Graham, Rev. James, M.A., T.C.D., | , Marfleet, Yorkshire. 
Seniot Curate of the Londonderry Ca- | I'weed, Rev. John H., Chaplain of her 
thedral, and Surrogate ofthe Diocese. | | Majesty's ship Penelope, off Sierra 
Groome, Rev. John Hindes, R. of Earl Leone. 
Soham and Monk Soham, Suffolk. Vernon, Rev, Robt., R. of Heythrop, 
Hordon, Rev. David, R. of Bicton and | Oxon, and of Grafton Flyford, Wor- 
Merton, Devon. cestershire. : 
Hird, Rev. Joshua Simon, Incumbent of Watson, Rev. Thomas, P. C. of Cossey 
the District Church at Sunningdale, and Hardley, Norfolk. é 
Berks. pipe acre T., V. of Great San- 
hens Rev. Dav; « V, all, Yorkshire. 
ag Tag ‘eer ~y F Waller, Rev. Ernest Adolphus, of Tach- 


King, Rev. John, R. of Bisley, Surrey. brook. Warwickshire. 
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OXFORD. Masters of Arts—Rev. C. F. Wyatt, 
et Ch. Ch., Grand Comp.; Rev. W. R. 
April 2. Eyton, Ch. Ch., Grand Comp.; Rev. J. 


In a Convocation held this day, the | Tunnard, Exeter, Grand Comp. ; Rev. 
wreion of the Rev, C. Daman, M.A., | C. Cox, Exeter; Rev. G. J. Ford, Exeter ; 
te Fellow of Oriel, to be a Public Ex- | Rev. Clement Moody, Magdalen Hall; 
oa in Literis Humanioribus, and that | Amelius J. Ten-Brocke, Magdalen Hall ; 
Hal rishburn | Donkin, M.A., late | Rev. J. Coventry, Magdalen Hall; H. 
pense of University, to be a Public Ex- | Gardiner, Magdalen Hall; Rev. J. Smith, 
" er in Disciplinus Mathematicis et | Magdalen Hall; Rev. J. G. Watts, 
oi Were unanimously agreed to. Balliol; Rev. J. Pendrid Scott, Balliol ; 
din v congregation held at the same | G. H. Proctor, Balliol; Rev. F. W. 
ma following degrees were con- Ryle, Fellow of Brasenose; Rev. H. 
Backeloy oa ie 33) Milne, Brasenose ; G. Buckle, Fellow of 
errs rue twinity— Rev. S. H. | Oriel; G. J. Stone, Oriel; Rev. R, C. 
flees” ow of St. John’s ; Rev. J. A. | Dickerson, Worcester ; H. G. J. Parsons, 
sey, Fellow of St. John’s. Fellow of Magdalen; Rev. G. Woodfield 
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Paul, Fellow of Magdalen; Rev. G. 
Hunter Fell, Demy of Magdalen. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. Hullah, Bra- 
senose; R. Hope Hooper, Lincoln; E. 
Victor Lewis Houlton, Fellow of St. 
John’s; Stratford Leigh. St. John’s, 

April 5. 

The Proctors of the preceding year 
having resigned their office, after the 
usual procuratorial speech by the Senior 
Proctor,{the new Proctors were presented : 
the Senior by Dr. Daubeny, of Magdalen 
College; the Junior by the Warden of 
Merton College. 

The new Proctors are :— 

The Rev. Thomas Harris, Fellow of 
Magdalen College; John Thomas H. 
Peter, Esq., Fellow of Merton College ; 
who, having taken their accustomed oaths, 
and made the parliamentary declaration, 
were severally admitted by the Vice- 
Chancellor. 


Pro-Proctors, or assistants in office, for 


| 
| 


| 





| 
| 


The Two Proctors then nominated their | 


the year—viz., 
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St. Edmund Hall; H. Wyndham West, 
Ch. Ch; G. Streynsham Master, Bra. 
senose; Gilbert Henderson Philips, 


| Brasenose, 


In a Convocation holden in the after. 
noon, the proposed “ Regulations for Sir 
Robert Taylor's Institution” were syb. 
mitted to the house, when the portions 
relating to the Curators and Library were 
adopted by the house. The portions 
specifying the ee and duties of 
the Professor of Languages, of the Assist. 
ant Librarian, and of the Teachers of the 
French, German, and Italian languages, 
were rejected by considerable majorities, 

The Examiners for the Johnson Scho- 
larship have awarded the Theological 
Scholarship to Alfred Pott, B.A. Demy 
of idestolons, and the Mathematical 
Scholarship to Hugo Daniel Harper, 
B.A., Scholar of Jesus. 

April 11. 

In a Congregation held this day, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law—The Venerable 


Rev. G. A. Browne, Chaplain of Mag- | W. Broklehurst Stonehouse, Brasenose, 
dalen College; Rev. T. Harding New- | 
man, Demy of Magdalen College; Rev. | 
Wm. Andrews, Fellow of Exeter Col- | 


lege; Rev. F. M. Knollis, Fellow of | 
Magdalen College. 

April 10. 

In a Convocation holden this day, the | 
following gentlemen were nominated by | 
the Proctors to be Delegates of Privileges | 
for the present year :—R. Hussey, B.D., 
Student of Ch. Ch.; W. Morgan, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalene ; G. Maule, M.A., 
Student of Ch. Ch.; W. Palmer, M.A., | 
Fellow of Magdalene; J. Heathcote | 
Brooks, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose. 

In the same Convocation the Rev. 
Cornelius Hart, M.A., of Christ Church, 
Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. H. P. 
Guillemard, Fellow of Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. Murray 
Holland, Fellow of New College; Rev. 
G. Shand, Queen’s ; Rev. J. T. Foster 
Aldred, Lincoln ; Rev. F. Hugh Deane, 
Fellow of Magdalene; Rev. C. Mills 








Skottowe, Fellow of Jesus; Herbert 
Parsons, Balliol; Rev. W. Robins, 
Worcester. 


Bachelors of Arts—J. Arrowsmith, 





Archdeacon of Stowe, Grand Comp. 

Bachelor of Arts—S. E. Lyon, Wad- 
ham. 

In a Convocation held this afternoon, 
it waS unanimously agreed to affix the 
University seal to a petition to both 
Houses of Parliament, praying for a re- 
peal of so much of the Act passed in the 
6th and 7th years of King William IV,, 
c. 77, as provides for the union of the 
ancient sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. 

April 17. 

In a Congregation holden this day, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity by 
Accumulation—The Ven. S. Wilberforce, 
Oriel, Grand Comp. 

Masters of Arts—H. Boothby Barry, 
Michel Fellow of Queen’s: Rev. Shad- 
well Morley Barkworth, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—Theophilus H. 
Puleston, Brasenose, and W. Stephenson 
Preston, St. John’s, Grand Comp.; 
H. Mullens Sandham, W. J. Albin, 
and Edward Leigh Pemberton, St. 
John’s; C. P. Paul Jodrell, H. Mae- 
dougall, and W. Dry, Brasenose; J 
Morgan, Scholar of Jesus ; P. Pain, C. 
J. Morgan, and C. Farnsworth Nixon, 
Lincoln; W.Cumby, R. Kennet Daw 
son, and Josiah Turner Lea, University; 
J. J. Lea, Pembroke ; W. Malpas, Sele» 
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ir of Pembroke; and F, G. Bernard, 


‘ey April 26. 
Ina Convocation holden on Thursday, 


Joba's, Cambridge, was admitted ad 


cundem. 
In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 


ferred :— 
Bachelor in Civil Law—E. David, 
St, Mary Hall, Grand Comp, 


St. Mary Hall; Markby J. Thornton 
Boys, Wadham ; R. Roope, Wadham ; 
Philip Le Maistre, Pembroke; A. Bar- 
ret, Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. T. Glyn, Wil- 
liam Morgan Williams, and G. Routh 
Howard, New Inn Hall; J. Hardie, St. 
Mary Hall; I, Burridge, St. Mary Hall ; 
J, E. Gladstone, Magdalene Hall; R. 
Wilson, Magdalene Hall; C. Travers, 
Queen’s College ; F. Wickes, St. Alban’s 
Hall; E. Whateley, Ch. Ch.; Mervin 
Herbert Nevil Storey, J. W. Marsh, E. 
Burke Venables, and H, Walcot Simcoe, 
Wadham College; C. St. Barbe Syd- 
enham, and R. Bartholomew, C. Gravey, 
Exeter; Wadham Pigott Williams, Lin- 
coln; J, Walcot, Lincoln; J. Parker 
Harris, Brasenose; J. R. Davison, 
Corpus Christi; D. Mapleton, St. John’s ; 
A.G. J. Bishop, Trinity ; H. R. Young, 
Trinity; J. Simpson, Worcester; W. 
Macdonald Honyman, Worcester; E. 
Muckleston, Worcester. 

The following requisition, signed by 
upwards of 540 Members of Convocation, 
was laid before the Hebdomadal Board 
on Monday ; and it is understood that 
that body will take it into consideration 
on Monday next. The total number of 
signatures in condemnation of Tract 90, 
‘mounts to 660, as stated in a former 
Herald. 

REQUISITION TO THE VICE- 
CHANCELLOR. 

“We, the undersigned Members of 

Hvocation, finding that the University 
of Oxford has been precluded, by the 
intervention of the Proctors, from pub- 
‘ely expressing its opinion on this day, 
deem it our duty to state our deliberate 
‘envielion, that a formal Act of the 
hiversity, on the subject of the Nine- 
lieth Tract for the Times,’ which was 
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proposed for consideration, is impe- 


_ ratively required. 


‘“* And we hereby respectfully request, 


that at the earliest opportunity which 
the Rev. Barre Phipps, M.A., St. | 


may seem to you fitting, you would be 
pleased to lay before the Board of Heads 


of Houses and Proctors this our earnest 


entreaty, that, notwithstanding the tem- 
porary obstruction which has occurred 
through advantage taken of the form of 
our academical constitution, the matter 


_ may be again submitted to Convocation.” 
Masters of Arts—Rev. R. Owen, | 
Scholar of Jesus; J. Fuller Maitland, | 


—— ee ——_ ————  ——————————— EE 





| 
nity Hall, and the Rev. J.J. Smith, M.A., 


I 


CAMBRIDGE. 





April 11th. 

At the Congregation just held, the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Hon. Master of’ Arts—Hon. F. §, 
Grimston, Magdalene ; Hon. C, C, Ne- 
ville, Magdalene. 

Masters of Arts—W. B. Hewson, St. 
John’s; W. H. Mackinnon, St. John’s ; 
J. Griffith, Christ’s ; J. D. Raven, Mag- 
dalene. 

Bachelors of Arts—R. 8S. C. A, Alex- 
ander, F. B. B. Arthur, J. H. Knight, 
W. F. Northey, J. L. Williams, Trinity ; 
J. Coleridge, C. D. Crofts, D. F. Jar- 
man, G. H. Spurrien, St. John’s; J. 
Penruddock, St. Peter’s; W. A. Lewis, 
Caius ; H. J. Frere, Corpus Christi ; W. 
Davis, J. Godson, T. R. Pine, Catherine 
Hall; T. Brailsford, Christ's; J. L. 
Wiglesworth, Magdalene ; F. Bourdillon, 
Emmanuel. 

Masters of Arts—(Ad eundem)—F. 
Balston, Ch. Ch., Oxon; F. Webb, 
Trinity Coll., Dublin, 

April 16th. 

The Heads of Houses met in the 
Senate House, at nine o’clock this morn- 
ing, to prick for two persons to be re- 
turned to the Senate as candidates for the 
office of Librarian to the University, when 
the Rev. J. Power, M.A., Fellow of 
Clare, and late Fellow and Tutor of Tri- 


Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius 
College, were nominated. J. M. Kemble, 
Esq, M.A., Licencer of Plays, and J. 
Edleston, Esq., M.A., of Trinity, were 
the other candidates. 

Maynoota Grant-—The Heads of 
Houses, in reply to the requisition which 
has been addressed to them calling upon 
them to convene a meeting of the Senate, 

| for the purpose of petitioning against the 
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Maynooth grant, have stated, we under- 
stand, that it would be inexpedient to 


sitionists, 

At a Congregation on Wednesday 
last, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :-— 

Masters of Arts—R. Lea Allnutt, 
(grand comp.,) St. Peter’s; E. Olmius 
Morgan, Trinity; G. Baugh Allen, 


| Trinity ; 
_ John’s ; R. Inchbald, St. John’s. 
comply with the wish of the requi- | 
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TT. Cadogan Rothery, §;, 
Bachelors of Arts—H, J, 
Trinity ; H. J. Wilkinson, Trini 
Brame, St. John’s; E. Huxtable, § 
John’s ; E. John Nixon, St. Peter's: A 
Atkinson, Clare Hall; G. Copeman 
Clare Hall ; Skinner Chart Mason, (,. 
therine Hall; H. J. Huntington, Christ's: 
W. Beckford Faulkner, Sidney Sussex, 


ee , — 


BIRTHS 


AND 


MARRIAGES. 


, Browne, Rev. R. L., the Grove, Old Windsor, 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—The Lady of 


Addison, Rev. J. A., V. of Mytton, Yorkshire. 

Blofield, Rev. 'T. J., Drayton R., Norfolk. 

Bradley, Rev. Chas. Jun., at Burnet Com- 
mon P, 

Burney, Rev. Hy., Queen-square Place, West- 
minster. 

Burgess, Rev. Wm. J., Aston Clinton R. 
Bucks. 

Coles, Rev. J. Stratton, at Shepton Beau- 
champ, Somerset. 

Davis, Rey. B., Barbourne-terrace, Worcester. 

Ferris, Rev. T.,at Godmanstone, Dorset. 

Hill, Rev. J. R., King-st., Scarborough. 

Houlditch, Rev. Henry, Holcombe Burnell V. 

Hall, Rev. W. Craddock, Torquay. 

Hick., Rev. W., at Coberley R. 

lliff, Rev. Dr., at Liverpool. 

Johnson, Rev. Samuel, Atherton P. near Man- 
chester. 

Kennedy, Rev. Dr., at Shrewsbury. 

Mann, Rev. W. H. G.,, at “ei V., Che- 
shire. 

Osborn, Rev. W. C., at Bath. 

Pope, Rev. John, at Kingston, Upper Canada. 

Pike, Rev. J. C., at Wisbeach. 

Pratt, Rev. Chas. Jun., at Packington, Leices- 
tershire. 

Poln, Rev. John, at Kingston, Upper Canada, 

Rigand, Rev. Stephen, Tutor and late Fellow 
of Exeter Coll., Oxon. 

Richards, Rev. Edw., at Farlington R. 


Rawes, Rev. W. F.,2, Somers-st., Oxford-ter- | 


race, Hyde-park. 


Surridge, Rev. J. E., Greystead R., Northum- | ' 
/ | Buckler, Rev. Wm., R. of Ichester, to Mary 


berland. 

Steel, Rev. Thos. Hy., at St. Ippolyt’s V., 
Herts. 

Stamer, Rev. Hugh, at Crich, near Chester- 
field. 


Vincent, Rev. John, of Jacobstow, Devon. 





Webster, Rev. Edw. Bullock, at Hyde P., 


Luton. 


Or Daucurrras—The Lady of 
Burmester, Rev. Geo., at Little Oakley R. 
Essex. 
Brook, Rev. Wm., at Bishop’s Waltham R. 


| 


Crewe, Rev. Hy. R., at Breadsall R. 

Clements, Rev. Francis, Tartaraghan R. 

Foster, Rev. Hy. B., at Coln Rogers R., Glou- 
cestershire. 

Griffiths, Rev. J., Domestic Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Madras,at Stockdale Gardens, 
Kilpauk, Madras, 

Hutchinson, Rev. — Hilderstone P., Stafford. 


shire. 
Hough, Rev. Thomas G. P., Cottishal, 
Norfolk. 


Lyall, Rev. Alfred, at Godmersham V., Kent. 

Pedder, Rev. Wilson, at Wells. 

Spranger, Rev. R. J., Merton-street. 

Sandys Rev. J., Incumbent of St. Paul's, lt 
lington. 

Turner, Rev. A., Whitchurch V., Bucks. 

Worsley, Rev. Pennyman W., at Little Ponton 
R., Stamford. 


MARRIAGES. 


Braithwaite, Rev. William, to Laura Elizabeth ' 
vy. d. of the late Commissary-Gen. Pipoo, @ 
Noirmont. 

Bethune, Rev. G. C., R. of Worth, Susser, 
to Julia, eld. d. of the Rev. Geo. Hole, 8. 
of Chumleigh, and Prebendary of Exeter. 

Bennett, Rev. John, C. of Ibstock, Leicester- 
shire, to Selina, only d. of Thomas Bradley, 
Esq., of the same place. 


| Brereton, Rev. John, V. of Poddington, Bed- 


fordshire, to Eleanor Davis Poole, eld. d. 
the late Capt. Parker, formerly on the 

in Canada, and Private Secretary to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Kent. 


Anne, relict of Robert England, Esq. Hao 
bury House. 

Carey, Rev. Chas., of Peasemore, Berks, 
Louisa, eld. d. of Sir Geo. Hewett, Bart., 
Freemantle park, Hants. 

Cartwright, ev. W. H., V. of _— 
Harriet, only d. of the Rev. J. Rogers M.A, 
of the Home, in the county of Salop. 

Congreve, Rev. John, of Harbro Magee, 
Rugby, to Louisa Dorothea, y- d. of Chas. 
Greenaway 


1 Chatto, Rev. Robe, to Maria Anne, only chi 
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BIRTHS AND 


castle-upon- Tyne. 
. S. S., of Royston, to Sarah, 
Eagan ch Bisq., of D 


widow of Charles Jameson, .» of Denmark- 
wil end fourth d. of Thomas "Butler, Esq., 


itham. 
Lab gy Hy., of St. Mary’s, Sheffield, to 


of the late Joseph Farrington, Esq., New- | 


Margaret Prime, third d. of the late James | 


Upton, Esq., of Great Russe!l-st., Blooms- 


eu, Rev. J. W., to Frances, d. of the | 


late Lieut-Colonel Procter, of Sandhurst. 

Hickman, Rev. Chas., of Leytonstone, Essex, 
to Sarah, niece of the Rev. Edw. Stally- 
brass, formerly Missionary to Siberia. 

Hughes, Rev. Maurice, Incumbent of Dolwyd- 
delan and Capel Curig, Carnarvonshire, to 
Sarah, d. of the late James Royal, Esq., of 
Cileewys, Denbighshire. 

Jervis, Rev. John White Jervis, B.A., of Trin. 
Coll, Dublin, to Mary, third d. of Thos. 
Mossa Alsager, Esq., of Queen-square, 
Bloomsbury. 

Lyon, Rev. S. J., B. A., Assistant C. of Saint 
‘Andrew’s, Manchester, to Anne Rice, y. d. 
of the late E. C. Kemp, Esq., of Calcutta, 


WGill, Rev. G. Hy., of Brasennose Coll. | 


Oxford, to Frances, y. d. of the late John 
Champion, Esq., of Edale, Derbyshire. 
Money, Rey. Kyrle Ernle Aubrey, son of the 
Rev. K. E. Money, V. of Much Marcle, 
and Prebendary ef Hereford, to Mary Aun 
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Porteus, Rev. Beilby, V. of Edenhall, nr. Pen- 
rith, to Mary, second d. of the late Francis 
ae “sq. Of Nunnery, nr. Carlisle, 
and M.P. for the Eastern Division of the 
county of Cumberland. 

Reynolds, Rev. James Jones, C. of Abbotsham, 
nr. Bideford, to Eliza Sophia, eld. d. of Lieut.- 
Col, Hatherly. 

Rudd, Rev. Leonard Hampson, P. C. of Rus- 
combe, Berks., to Elizabeth, y. d. of the late 
Rev. W. A. Pruen, V. of Snitterfield. 

Seaman, Rev. Dr., to Mary, y. d. of Wm. 
Broadhurst, Esq., of Edwardstony, Suffolk. 

Thomas, Rev. Dunckley, late C. of St. John’s, 


Newport, to Jane Caroline, eld. d. of Dr. | 


Keele, St. Nicolas-house. 

Wawa, Rev, William H., B.A., Curate of the 
Parish Church, Halifax, to Elizabeth Hill, 
only daughter of the late Wm. Dunning, 
ksq., of Hull. , 

Ward, Rev, W. George, Fellow of Balliol Coll., 
Oxford, to Frances Mary, y. d. of the late 
Rev. Johan Wingfield, D.D., Prebendary of 
Worcester. 

Watkins, Rev. H. G., Jun., Incumbent of St. 
John’s, Potter’s Bar, Middlesex, to Sarah 
Lea, eld. d. of C. P. Bousfield, Esq., of 
Camberwell. 


| Williams, Rev. John, R. of Wigginton, Oxon, 


Smith, second d. of H. Smith, Esq., of Dul- | 


verton. 
Morton, Rev. T., late C. of St. Andrew’s, 


Plymouth, to Elizabeth, eld. d. of the late | 


J, P. Knight, Esq., of Stow-on-the- Wold. 
Pain, Rev. J. D., to Louisa Ann, d. of R. J. 
Wells, Esq. 


| 


' 


to Christian, d. of Thos. Gill, Esq., M.P., 
of Buckland Abbey. 

Wolley, Rev. T. L., to Emily Frances, y, d. of 
the late Jas, Willis, Esq., of Hampton Court 
Palace. 

Wright, Rev. J. Booth, R. of Broughton, Lin- 
colnshire, to Henrietta Louisa, eld. d. of 


Charles B. Luard, Esq., of Blybrough Hall, 
Lincolnshire. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH, 


N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 
Have been received by the following Clergymen :— 


and K 


The inhabitants of Sutton Bonnington | 
‘ngston-upon-Soar, have presented | 


tothe Rev. Thomas Barton a handsome | 


Piece of plate, as a testimony of esteem 
and affection towards him, for the faithful 
‘charge of his ministerial duties during 
'wenty-one years, 
Rev, Wm. Bateson, M.A., formerly of 
aeen's College, Cambridge, by the con- 
tire attending the chapel of ease at 
mbleton, with a silver cream jug 


on, with a timepiece and purse of 
from his friends and parishioners. 


Vou. XXVII.—May, 1845. 


Rev. J. W. Downes, late lecturer of St. 
Philip’s Church, Birmingham, 

Rev. John Holroyd, minister of Christ’s 
Church, Leeds. 

The parishioners of Chatton have testi- 
fied their approbation of the services of 
their late curate, the Rev. J. Hudson, on 
his removing to the Incumbency of Hex- 


_ ham, by presenting him with a handsome 


silver salver. : 
Rey. John Phelps, from the parish- 
ioners of Burcombe, Wilts, with a very 


_ elegant and costly silver tea-service, en- 
an”. John Charlesworth, late rector of 


closed in a mahogany case, to testify to 
him their esteem and affection, and their 


| deep regret at his removal. 
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Rev. Fred. Geo. Hughes, late curate of 
Tredington, and present chaplain to the 
Shipston-on-Stour Union. 

Rev. John Clark Knott, late curate of 
Lyth, near Whitby. 

Rey. Dr. Lyon, with a silver epergne, 
by those of his pupils who have been re- 
cently under his care, on the occasion of 
his resignation of the Head Mastership of 
the King’s School, Shereborne. 

Rev. R. J. Meade, with a handsome 
silver tea-service, in value about 100/., as 
a token of esteem and regard, on his re- 
moval to the living of Castle Cary, from 
Christ Church, Frome. 

Rev. W. Morgan, Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

On Saturday week, a deputation from 
the congregation of St. Paul’s Church, 
Leeds, waited upon the Rev. Thomas 
Nunns, M.A., formerly of St. John’s Col- 
lege, and presented to him an elegant time- 
piece, a silver basket, and silver salver, 
upwards of seventy guineas in value, on 
the occasion of his resigning the incum- 
bency of the above church. 

The Rev. John Swaby Oxley, curate 
of the parish church, Leeds, has been pre- 
sented with a very elegant silver pocket 
communion service, by the poor of the 
district in which he labours. 

The parishioners and friends of Mr. 
Archdeacon Phillpotts have presented 
him with a substantial memorial of their 
strong attachment and thorough good-will, 
Previously to his leaving Hallow they 
forwarded to him sundry articles of plate, 
amounting in value to nearly 70/. 

The Rev. Horace Roberts, curate of 
St. Botolph, Colchester, a splendid cande- 
labrum, with three shields and three 
branches, elegantly chased, weighing up- 
wards of 87 ounces, the cost of which was 
between 40/. and 501, by the parishioners 
of Saint Botolph, Colchester, as a grateful 
testimony of their esteem and regard for 
the valuable services rendered by him in 
the various offices of his ministry. 

The congregation of St. Philip's Church, 
Birmingham, have presented to the Rev. 
Benjamin Spurrell, their late curate, a 
handsome silver inkstand, together with a 
purse of sovereigns, in testimony of their 
respect for his services in the parish for 
a period of seven years. 

The Rev. Henry Press Wright, B.A. 
(1841), of St. Peter’s College, curate of 
Guiseley, has been presented with an ele- 
gant silver pocket communion service, by 
he teachers of the Sunday schools, as a 
oken of their love and gratitude. The 
rev. gentleman was also presented with a 
thandsome picture by the Foresters of 
Guiseley, as a testimony of their esteem 
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and respect and gratitude for t 
benefits he had rendered to the mt 

A statue of the late Bishop Butler i 
about to be erected to his memory in &, 
Mary’s, at Shrewsbury. The figure is 
of fine statuary marble, of life size, ang 
weighs upwards of three tons. The bishop 
wears his episcopal robes, which flow 
gracefully and naturally around him, He 
is in a sitting posture, with his head yest. 
ing on the fore-finger of his left hand 
while his right arm hangs by the side of 
his chair, and he has the appearance of 
being absorbed in deep meditation, The 
statue is by Bailey. 


BERKSHIRE, 


St. Georce’s CHAPEL.—This sacred 
edifice has just been embellished with two 
additional splendid stained glass windows, 
executed by Mr. Willement, of London. 
These windows are in the north aisle of 
the chapel, immediately under the Royal 
closet, and facing the back of the tomb of 
King Edward the Fourth, and his Queen 
Elizabeth Wydville. In the two centre 
compartments of one of the windows, are 
full-length figures of Edward and his 
queen, attired in their robes of state, in 
devotional attitude, over the sacred vo- 
lume. The two outer compartments con- 
tain the armorial bearings of that monareh, 
and also of his queen. The other new 
window adjoining, is to be called the 
“Rutland Window,” and contains the 
arms of Ann, daughter of Richard Duke 
of York, Thomas Earl of Rutland, Richard 
Duke of York, Richard Earl of Cam- 
bridge, and Ann, daughter of Thomas S. 
Ledger. Mr. Willement has also filled 
up the three compartments left in one of 
the new windows fronting the Royal closet 
with the arms of the King of the French, 
the Duke Saxe Coburg and Gotha, and 
Philip Earl de Grey, the three newly-i0- 
stalled knights of the most honourable and 
noble Order of the Garter. 

Prince Albert has forwarded a hand- 
some sum of money to Dr. Elvey, organist 
of St. George’s Chapel, for the purpose of 
being presented to the choir of that chapel 
for their services in attending at the 
Castle, and performing several of his 
Royal Highness’s sacred compositions. 


CHESHIRE. 


Earl Somers and the Hon. and Rev. J: 
S. Cocks have provided land on one side 
of the town of Droitwich, and J. 5. Pak- 
ington, Esq., M.P., bas taken active mes 
sures recently to effect the same wee 
on the other side of Droitwich, with ¢ 
view of establishing field-gardens 00 
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wale adequate of giving a quarter of an 
wre of land to every labouring person 
within the town and neighbourhood. 


CORNWALL. 


[uL0cAN.—On Sunday, 13th of April, 
the Rev. Geo. Treweeke, rector of Illogan, 
hed the last sermon in the parish 
church, which is about to be taken down 
and rebuilt on a scale suitable to the 
y increased population of the parish. 
The text was taken from 2nd Kings, ch, 
xxi. and 4, 5, and 6 verses. A very large 
concourse of parishioners attended to wor- 
ship for the last time in the church of their 
fathers. Lady Basset has given 1,600/. 
towards the rebuilding. 

A very handsome pulpit cushion and 
hanging, of the richest crimson silk velvet, 
with gold and silk fringe and tassels, and 
the monagram embroidered in gold, has 
been presented to Truro church, by a few 
ladies of the congregation. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The subscriptions towards the proposed 
Cathedral in New Brunswick, and testi- 
monial to the bishop-elect, so far as they 
have been yet received, amount to about 
1,400. Her Majesty the Queen Dow- 

r has contributed the munificent sum 
of 252. The consecration of the bishop- 
lect is appointed to take place on Sunday, 
the 4th May, and the testimonial will be 
eae at the College Hall, Exeter, on 

tiday, the 9th May, at two o’clock. 

OrFWELL, NEAR HontTon.— Ata vestry 
meeting recently held in this parish, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
agreed to:—“ That the thanks of this 
meeting be given to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, for the many great benefits his lord- 
ship has conferred on this village ; and at 
this time especially for his munificent 
decorations of the church.” 

The Rev. Lewis Gregory, formerly cu- 
rate of St. Petrock, Exeter, is to succeed 
the Rev. Dr. Medley, bishop-elect of New 
Brunswick, as vicar of St. Thomas, in that 


city. 

The Bishop of Exeter has contributed 
50, towards the new church proposed to 
be built at the hamlet of Whitleigh, 
Tiverton, and likewise has given 500, 
towards supplying churches and schools, 
in the destitute districts of his diocese. 
he annual meeting of the Incorporated 
ational Society for Promoting the Edu- 
cation of the Poor, the Incorporated So- 
Bal for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Cnn and Repairing of Churches and 
pels, and the Society for Promoting 

* Employment of Additional Curates in 


Populons Places, was recently held at the 
Royal Hotel, Plymouth. The attendance 
was numerous, and consisted chiefly of 
ladies. The Venerable Archdeacon Froude 
presided on the occasion. 

In reporting the proceedings at the an- 
nuai meeting of the Exeter Diocesan 
Church Building Association, there ap- 
peared, in the observations that fell from 
the Rev. Dr. G. Barnes, a statement relating 
to the new church now approaching com- 

letion at Sowton, near this city, which 

r. Barnes said was building “ solely at. 
the expense of one individual.” This is 
John Garratt, Esq., of Bishop’s Court, 
who, in his munificence and anxious de- 
sire for upholding the national church, is 
(again to quote the language of Dr. Barnes), 
erecting this structure “in a church- 
like style.” The cost of this, we under- 
stand, will be upwards of three thousand 
pounds. There were previously three bells 
—in the new tower there will be six. The 
aa emg while fully —— , and 

aving a just sense of what is so hand- 
somely and generously doing for them, 
yet still considered there would arise con- 
tingencies which in fairness it would be 
for them to discharge; and impressed with 
these feelings, a few days since the parish 
officers waited upon Mr. Garratt, for the 
purpose of forming a judgment of what 
these might be, in order that the neces- 
sary amount might be provided. They 
were received with all courtesy, and told 
the only thing requisite from them was to 
make provision for the salaries of the clerk 
and sexton, as every other expense would 
be discharged, and whatever is necessary 
provided by him! “ We say to those whom 
God has blessed with the means, ‘Go and 
do likewise,’ and then will the Established 
Church of England stand in an attitude 
the most important and imposing, since 
it will be built up in the hearts and best 
affections of the people.”—Eveter Flying 
Post. 

The Rev. W. Blunt, of Helston, has 
published the following corrected version 
of the story connected with the Freema- 
sons at Helston, and the refusal to allow 
them the use of the parish church :— 

“In the course of last summer there 
was a meeting of the freemasons at Fal- 
mouth, for the installation of the Pro- 
vincial Grand Master, on which occasion 
they weat in procession to the church of 
that town. At that time I mentioned, in 
conversation, to several of my parishion- 
ers, my opinion, that the church had 
nothing to do with such matters, and that 
her services ought not to be mixed up in 

them. This, my opinion, was known; 
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and, therefore, as soon as it was decided 
there should be a meeting here next sum- 
mer, a friend was deputed by the lodge in 
this town to ask me whether I would al- 
low the use of the church on the occasion, 
My answer was, that I had a great objec- 
tion to it; but that, as I had never re- 
ceived from the bishop any intimation of 
his opinion on such matters, and as it had 
been permitted here before, and in many 
other towns in the diocese, I did not feel 
it right to give a positive reply, without 
a previous reference to his lordship; and 
I requested that a formal application might 
be made to me in writing, in order that I 
might transmit it to him immediately. 
This application was made the same even- 
ing, and was sent by me to the bishop, 
with a letter in the following terms:—‘ I 
have received the enclosed application, 
which I beg leave to refer to your lord- 
ship. I cannot feel myself at liberty thus 
to lend one of your lordship’s churches 
without a distinct permission from your 
lordship, especially as I fear that the use 
of the masonic badges on the occasion 
may be forbidden by the eighty-eighth 
Canon.’ 

“To which his lordship answered— 
‘On more than one occasion, when simi- 
lar applications have been made to me, I 
have found it my duty to decline giving 
my consent. The church knows nothing, 
and individually I know nothing, of the 
distictive principles of the Society of 
Freemasons; therefore, I cannot assent 
to the fitness of divine service being mixed 
with the recognition of such a_ body. 
In saying this, I wish it to be understood 
as not implying, nor indeed as entertain- 
ing, any doubt of the honourable charac- 
ter of the society.’” 

ESSEX. 

STANWAY AND LexpEN.—On Tuesday, 
April 8, the district church of All Saints, 
built for the convenience of a portion of 
the inhabitants of Stanway and Lexden, 
was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of 
London, attended ts nearly sixty of the 
neighbouring clergy. By the erection of 
this church, a population of 500, who were 
far removed from their respective parish 
churches, have now the means of religious 
worship brought to theirown homes. The 
thickly-studded village, adjoining the 
sacred edifice, lies principally in the parish 
of Lexden, and this part of the population 
has arisen, within the last few years, in 
consequence of the enclosing of Lexden- 
heath. But with regard to Stanway, in 
which the church is situated, a breach has 
been restored which has existed since the 
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period of the civil wars. At that time the 
fanatics in power unroofed and desolated the 
church provided for the southern partof the 
parish, which has ever since remained iy 
ruins and passed with the manor; while 
the inhabitants have been compelled, either 
to travel from three to four miles to the 
other church of the parish, or to seek the 
means of ce elsewhere. The new 
church is built in the early decorated style 
and will seat 300 people. His lordship, 
who was preceded by a committee of the 
principal inhabitants of Stanway and 
Lexden, first perambulated the building, 
and then entering at the west door, was 
conducted by them to his seat within the 
communion rails. The other ceremonies 
being then solemnly performed, the bishop 
preached a most impressive sermon, in 
which his lordship pointed out the great 
importance of providing a parsonage-house 
for the residence of the minister, and inti- 
mated that the collection made at the 
offertory would be appropriated to that 
purpose. The sermon was listened to with 
close attention by a crowded congregation 
and upwards of 120/, was collected. Mrs, 
E. Papillon, of Lexden Manor, who has 
contributed most largely to the erection and 
endowment of the church, acting upon his 
lordship’s recommendation, has since sub- 
scribed 100/ towards the building of the 
parsonage-house. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

At a recent meeting of the subscribers 
to the fund for restoring Redcliffe Chureh, 

The Rev. W. Seaton read the following 
report :— The committee report, that 
during a period of more than two years 
they have used various means to obtain 
subscriptions for the purpose of restoring 
that noble fabric, St. Mary Redcliffe 
Church, which, as guardians of the 
edifice, they felt it to be their duty to 
effect. They have spared no expense in 
making the case known, and have adopted 
a variety of plans which they considered 
most likely to induce their fellow-citizens 
and the admirers of ecclesiastical arehi- 
tecture throughout the country to assist 
them in the undertaking proposed. From 
the estimates of the architects employed 
to survey the church, it appeared that a0 
outlay of 40,0002, would be required to 
complete the restoration ; but, after ma- 
ture deliberation, the committee were 
of opinion that they might with perfect 
prudence commence the work when 
7000/. should be subscribed. Accordingly 
it will be found that to their on 
appeal issued in January, 1849, Te" 
lutions were appended to the effect tbat 
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shen such & sum was obtained, plans and 
estimates should be submitted to a meeting 
of the subscribers, for their approval. In 
January, 1844, the amount subscribed was 
4.7001, and at a public meeting then held, 
the committee requested an extension of 
time for obtaining subscriptions—a request 
which was complied with, on condition 
that a similar meeting of subscribers 
should be convened early in the year 
1945. Appeals for further subscriptions 
to the object were immediately renewed, 
and the committee engaged the assistance 
of an efficient secretary, in order to make 
personal application for contributions, 
and to attend to the general business of 
the undertaking. After all the efforts 
made, the committee deeply regret that 
they are under the necessity to report 
that the subscriptions have not reached 
the proposed amount of 7,000/. by about 
1,600, notwithstanding the sum of 2,000/. 
wai voted by the vestry, and upwards of 
1,000/. has been subscribed by the com- 
mittee themselves. The subscriptions 
obtained were solicited under a full im- 
pression that if the whole sum stated to 
be required for the restoration were not 
provided, the sum of 7,000/. (the amount 
which it was deemed would justify a com- 
mencement of the work,) would be without 
much difficulty procured ; but as the com- 
mittee have not been able to realize their 
hopes in this respect, they now feel it in- 
cumbent on them to give the subscribers 
the opportunity of considering the posi- 
tion in which both themselves and the 
committee are placed, and to ask the sub- 
weribers for their determination as the to 
course to be pursued. 

“Inprocuring a survey of the edifice by 
architects of acknowledged talent, obtain- 
ing plans, drawings, illustrations, the pub- 
lication of reports relative to the state of 
the building, the issuing of appeals and 
circulars, and the putting forth of adver- 
lisements, expenses have necessarily been 
neurred; and although the committee 
have observed the utmost economy the 
nature of the undertaking would allow, 
yet they find, from its attendant difficul- 
wes and the length of time over which 
their efforts have extended, the total 
‘mount of those expenses is considerable 
~being about 290/, more than was stated 
in the last report. ‘These expenses will 
nitteayed out of the amount arising from 

” per cent. on the subscriptions 
uuthorized to be called in by the last 
ana’ together with what may be pro- 
which = a further call of 5 per cent., 
sae © committee now recommend this 

& to sanction. ‘The necessary de- 
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ductions being made, it is found that there 
remains only about 4,600/. strictly appli- 
cable to the objects for which contribu- 
tions were given,—a sum, it is quite clear, 
wholly inadequate to the accomplishment 
of the design, so far as complete restora- 
tion is concerned. It would appear now, 
therefore, to be the duty of the committee 
to return to each subscriber the propor- 
tionate balance of the contribution paid 
by him, and to ask those who have not 
yet paid their subscriptions simply to con- 
tribute their proportion of the expenses. 
But as the residue in question is sufficient 
to effect much of that substantial repair 
most needful to be done, and would secure 
permanence and stability to the fabric for 
a long series of years, as well as a new 
arrangement of the pews, thereby afford- 
ing increased accommodation to the inha- 
bitants of the parish—objects which can- 
not possibly be accomplished by any other 
means—the committee cannot but feel 
they would be wanting in their duty re- 
lative to the conservation of this sacred 
and venerable structure, and also the feel- 
ings of the subscribers, if they forbore to 
state this fact, and did not give them an 
opportunity to effect these truly desirable 
objects, by signifying their individual ap- 
proval of such an application of the balance 
of their subscriptions. The committee 
trust they have now fully discharged their 
duty in laying before the contributors a 
plain statement of the facts of the case, 
and in recommending to them the alter- 
native of securing the solid and perma- 
nent repair of the church. Should this 
alternative be embraced, the subscribers 
may depend on the utmost care, vigilance, 
and economy being observed by the com- 
mittee.”—Felix Farley. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


About 1,000/. has been already contri- 
buted towards the re-building of Bem- 
bridge Church, Isle of Wight. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 

The New Church, at West Hyde, Rick- 
mansworth, will be consecrated by the Lord 
Bishop of London, on Saturday, the 24th 
of May, instead of May the 6th, as first 
arranged. 

KENT. 

Lady Grey de Ruthyn, Lady Montresor, 
Miss Bagot, Sir Brook W. Bridges, Bart.; 
Hon. and Rev. W. Eden, Hon, D. Finch, 
and a large assemblage of the local and 
neighbouring nobility and gentry, were 
present at the re-opening of St. Martin’s 
Church, Canterbury. The Bishop of 
Oxford officiated on the occasion. A pro- 
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cession of the clergy, with the choristers 
and attendants, was formed to precede the 
right rev. prelate from the vestry-room, 
and the service was commenced by singing 
the old 100th psalm. The officiating cler- 
gymen were the Rev. O. Chesshyre and 
the Hon. and Rev. W. Finch. At the 
close of the service the collection at the 
Offertory amounted to near 70. 

Proposals are in circulation for the es- 
tablishment of a missionary college at 
Canterbury, principally in connexion with 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts; and his Grace 
the Archbishop Soe given his sanction to 
the scheme, upon the understanding that it 
is to be “ conducted in all respects on the 
principles of the Established Church, and 
to be under the superintendence of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury as visitors.” 

The beautiful tombs of the Black Prince, 
and King Henry IV., in Canterbury cathe- 
dral, are to be restored at the expense of 
the government. 


LANCASHIRE, 


New Caurcn at Lonsicutr. — On 
Friday, the 28th of March, the first stone 
was laid of a new church, about to be 
erected, by the Manchester and Eccles 
Church Building Society, where the want 
ofa church has long been felt, the only 
one in the neighbourhood being the small 
chapel at Birch, and there being no other 
church nearer than St. Saviour’s, or St. 
Thomas's, Ardwick. ‘The land has been 
given by Mr J. W. H. Ansou. Towards 
the erection of the church, Miss Marshall 
has contributed 7001, and Mrs. Marshall, 
2501; the funds to be provided by the 
Manchester and Eccles Church Building 
Society will probably amount to 3,000/. 
Miss Marshall also gives 1,000/. towards 
the endowment.— Manchester Courier. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Two new churches are about to be built 
in the parish of Gainsborough, for the 
hamlet of Norton, and for the hamlets of 
Walkerith and East Stockwith, the former 
of which is a mile, and the latter three and 
a half miles from their parish church, and 
all three are entirely destitute of buildings 
for religious worship, except dissenting 
meeting-houses. The population of Norton 
is 620, and of Walkerith and East Stock- 
with together about 350. The sites for 
the churches are given by H. B. Hickman, 
Esq., the lord of the manor, and Mr. E, 
Sandars. The design has the full appro- 
bation of the Lord Bishop of the diocese, 
and is otherwise deserving of support, as 
the parishioners about two years since 
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builtan additional church at Gainsborongh, 

which has 8,000 inhabitants.— Derbyshire 

Courier, . 
MIDDLESEX, 

The Bishop of London preached on the 
20th at St. Paul’s, before the Judges, Lord 
Mayor, &c., as usual on the first Sunday 
after Easter Term. 

TemPpLe Cuurcn.—The following no- 
tice appears on the Temple Church .— 
“Divine service will be performed duily 
in this church, at nine o'clock, until fur- 
ther notice.” 

THE SatLor’s Cuurcn.—A piece of 
ground for an Episcopal Church for the 
sailors of the port of London, has been 
obtained in the new street near the Lon- 
don Docks. The situation is admirably 
selected, as the church will be seen from 
the vessels in the docks, and the greater 
number of our neglected seamen, those 
who are employed in the distant foreign 
voyages, reside in this locality ; the sittings 
are to be entirely free. 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough has 
consented to preach at the fourteenth an- 
niversary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which 
is to take place at St. Paul’s on May the 
20th. 

The Committee appointed by his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to conduct 
the arrangements for the Festival of the 
Sons of the Clergy, give notice, that, at 
the ensuing celebration of the festival in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, there will be, as last 
year, a full choral service, accompanied 
only by the organ. ‘The festival will be 
celebrated on Thursday, the 8th of May, 
when it is expected that his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert will honour the festival 
with his presence for the second time; and 
after the conclusion of Divine service st 
St. Paul's, the friends of the charity will 
dine together, as usual, at Merchant Tai- 
lors’ Hall, where, as well as after the ser- 
vice, there will be a collection in aid of 
the funds. The Rev. Dr. Jelf, Principe! 
of King’s College, will preach the sermon. 

CHRISTCHURCH, ST.GILEs's.—This neat 
little Gothic structure is sufficiently a¢- 
vanced; towards completion to allow of its 
being opened for divine worship on Whit- 
sunday next. The Lord Bishop of London 
has signified his intention of performing 
the ceremony of consecration on Friday, 
the 9th of May. ; 

The Rey. Dr. Wolff, who has just fT 
turned from Bokhara, preached in Trinity 
Church, Gray’s Inn Road, on — 
morning, April 20, for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel i Foreigt 
Parts, 
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The Committee of the Church Educa- 
son Society for Ireland, have received an 
snonymous donation of 1,000/, 
sp. Paun’s CATHEDRAL.—The porti- 
wes of the western entrance of this 
cathedral are about to undergo a thorough 
deansing and scraping, with a view to 
removing the incrustation that has settled 
og the stone-work arising from smoke 
and dirt, On Tuesday the scaffold- 
ing under the lower portico was erected, 
ud the workmen commenced their ope- 
rations, It has not, however, yet been 
determined whether the whole of the 
western front, as also the other outer por- 
tions of the building, will be scraped and 
cleansed, the lower part being tried first 
by way of experiment ; if successful, the 
vhole of the western front, which forms 
the principal entrance to the cathedral, 
and the elegant design of which has been 
utiversally admired, consisting of twelve 
lofty Corinthian columns below, and eight 
of the composite order above, surmounted 
byahandsome pediment, on the tympanum 
of which the Conversion of St. Paul is 
represented, will undergo the same opera- 
tion, 

The Rev. Mr. Benson has resigned the 
Mastership of the Temple.—Morning Ch. 

Tae RectstRaATION AcT AND CHURCH 
Burtat.—On Tuesday, 25th March, the 
Rev, Thomas Wharton, of the Cemetery 
Parsonage, St. John’s-wood, Marylebone, 
attended before Mr. Rawlinson upon a 
summons, which had been issued upon an 
information, which ran thus :—*‘* Whereas 
information hath this day (17th of March) 
been laid before me, John Rawlinson, 
Esq., one of the police magistrates of the 
metropolis, sitting at the police-court in 
Marylebone, within the metropolitan police 
district, by Henry Pope, of St. John’s- 
place, Camberwell New-road, in the county 
of Surrey, tailor, that you on the 23rd day 
of February, in the year of our Lord 1845, 
at the buriai-ground at St. John’s-wood, 
inthe parish of Marylebone, in the county 
of Middlesex, and within the metropolitan 
police district, did bury and did aiso per- 
form the funeral service for the burial of 
thedead body of James Holland, for which 
no certificate that the burial of the said 
vames Holland had been ordered by any 
coroner was at any time delivered to you, 
the said Thomas Wharton, being the 
minister so officiating at the said funeral, 
and did not within seven days after so 
‘urying or performing the funeral service 
ou the body as aforesaid, or at any other 
time give notice thereof, and that no such 
Certificate had been delivered as aforesaid 
0 Charles Berson Breary, who then was, 
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and for three months before that time, and 
ever since has been, and now is the regis- 
trar of the All Souls’ district, in the said 
parish of Marylebone, within which dis 
trict the said James Holland died.”—Mr 
Gell attended, agreeably to instructions 
received by him from the Registrar of All 
Souls’ district; the latter of whom was 
acting under the direction of the Regis- 
trar-General, to support the information. 
—The neglect to register in due time was 
not disputed by the rev. defendant.—Mr., 
Gell said, that in the laying of the informa- 
tion no other object was sought, than that 
of showing the rev. defendant that he had 
acted wrong, and that he might see the 
necessity of being more circumspect, as to 
the registering burials in future —Under 
all the circumstances there was no penalty 
inflicted, and Mr. Gell consented to the 
summons being considered as withdrawn. 


NORFOLK. 

Lynn.—On the 19th of April the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich laid the first stone of 
the new Church. ‘There were supposed 
to have been about 6000 persons present.} 


OXFORDSHIRE, 

Sir Walter and Lady Farquhar, Sir H. 
and Lady Willock, Hon. and Rev. H. A. 
Napier, and Mr. Thos. Bennett, have 
contributed towards enlarging Nettlebed 
Church, near, Henley-on-Thames, and 
building a Sunday-school in that ham- 
let. Mrs. Thomas Bennett’s donation, in 
fartherance of that object, amounted to 
the sum of 300/. 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 

St. Stephen’s Church, Beacon-hill, Bath, 
was opened for divine service on Wednes- 
day, the 2nd of April, on which occasion a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. S. H. 
Widdrington, rector of Walcot, and the 
splendid organ which has been erected by 
Mr. Sherborne opened by Mr. G, Field. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

At a meeting of the general committee 
of the Lichfield Diocesan Church Exten- 
sion Society, held at Lichfield, on the 
26th of March, the bishop of the diocese 
in the chair, the undermentioned grants 
in aid were made in the following places : 
—Burton-upon-Trent, 50/, (additional) ; 
Market Drayton, for the church, 75/. 
(additional) ; Ditto for a parsonage, 50/. 
(additional); Little Dawley, for a par- 
sonage, 200/,; Christ Church, stone for 
enlargement of church, 40/. ; Pensnett in 
Kingswinford, for a new church, 910/.; 
Hartshorne and Ashby, a consolidated 
pn a 150/, ; Tausley for a parsonage, 
200i, 
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SUFFOLK. 


Removal or “ Pews.”—A_ vestry 
meeting was recently held in St. Marga- 
ret’s Church, Ipswich, for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of removing the 
present inconvenient pews, and substi- 
tuting open benches. The Incumbent, 
the Rev. G. Murray, took the chair. 
W. C. Fonnereau, Esq., of Christ Church, 
moved that the pews be done away with, 
offering a donation of 200/. to effect the 
change. An amendment was moved, but 
only five hands were held up in its favour. 
The present occupiers of pews are to 
have seats allotted them in the nave, and 
the rest of the nave and the two aisles to 
be declared for ever free, and the benches 
to have “Free” legibly written upon 
them. In all cases where the present oc- 
cupiers of pews die, or leave the parish, 
or from any cause discontinue attendance, 
the seats thus vacated are also to be free. 
The expense beyond Mr. Fonnereau’s 
donation is to be defrayed by subscription. 


SURREY. 


THe New Cavurcnu AT CAMBERWELL. 
—The unsightly buildings which have 
been so long unoccupied, but were for- 
merly the grammar school at the east end 
of the church, are about to be pulled 
down, and the materials sold, by order of 
the Court of Chancery. At present they 
entirely destroy the view of the eastern 
part of this beautiful edifice and its singu- 
lar tower, which, when they are removed, 
will be fully seen almost from Peckham. 

On Sunday morning, the 13th of April, 
the Lord Bishop of Chichester preached a 
most eloquent sermon in the church of St. 
John, Waterloo-road, on the part of the 
necessary funds for completing another 
new church in the densely populated 
parish of Lambeth, at present building in 
York-street, Lambeth-marsh. His Lord- 
ship arrived shortly before eleven o'clock, 
when he was met at the middle entrance 
by the Rev. Dr. Doyley, the Rev. Mr. 
Irvine, curate of St. John’s, the Rev. Mr. 
Johnstone, minister, and other parochial 
authorities. 


THE MONTH. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

Mr. W. Stratford Dugdale, MP. hy 
given 500/. towards erecting a new Chureh 
at Badderley, near Ensor, 

WILTSHIRE, 

The Lord Bishop of Salisbury conse. 
crated a new Church at Broad Towg ou 
Saturday, the 12th of April, in presence 
of a large number of clergymen anda very 
full congregation. : 

THE Swindon Sration.—His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, accom. 
panied by Lord Barrington, one of the 
directors of the Great Western Railyay 
Company, recently visited the beautify! 
new Church lately erected at the Swindon 
station, from the design of Messrs. Scott 
and Moffat, calculated to hold about 1,000 
persons. A church has been much needed 
at this spot, from the circumstance of its 
beiug the place where all the works con- 
nected with the locomotive department 

of the railway are carried on, a population 
of about 1,200 souls having suddenly 
sprungup. The Great Western Company 
and some private individuals liberally con- 
tributed to build a church ; and it is ex- 
pected that the consecration of it will take 
place next month, although the funds are 
yet deficient to meet the expenditure, and 
a considerable sum be required before the 
beautiful edifice can be completed. His 
Royal Highness was greatly pleased with 
the handsome yet chaste style of architee- 
ture, which was displayed, not only in th 
church, but in the unpretending mansion 
for the resident minister, and the schools 
for the children of the workmen. His 
Royal Highness having been graciously 
pleased to express his sense of the attet 
tion which had been shown him by the 
officers of the railway, left by a speci 
train for the seat of Lord Barrington, ¥h0 
gave thesame evening a ball, to whic 
the leading gentry of the neighbourhow 
had the honour of an invitation. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
MALvERN Link.—The Queen Dowagtt 
has recently subscribed 20/. towards the 
building-fund of the intended distri: 
church at Malvern Link, Worcestershitt 


— , . 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tur Editor is perfectly ready to allow Mr. Hearn to answer the charge brough! 
against his work. But the letter he has received is written in such a manner as 10 


wholly inadmissible. 
“ E. W.” received. 
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